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I arc grayness of an ant- 


arctic spring day was 
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Ye watch at the bow of the 
‘i Daisy peered, with re- 
ATE Was newed keenness, into 
= “Jj the tenebrous mist 
ahead. The old, black, New Bedford 
whaling-brig rolled jyerkily on her light- 
ballasted keel. There was hardly enough 
wind to fill her canvas, but the dull 
waters of the South Atlantic were still 
troubled by the memory of a four days’ 
storm. Masses of brown kelp and scat- 
tered bits of worn floe ice heaved with 
us on the surface of the sea and slowly 
fell astern; a gleaming-white snow-petrel 
(the first we had seen) brushed the rig- 
ging in its flight, ne three graceful, 
sooty albatrosses circled round and 
round the vessel, poising successively 
above the ball on the foretopgallant- 
mast. Both the signs and the reckoning 
told of the proximity of land, and we 
were all expectancy after five months of 
sperm-whaling through three zones of 
the mighty Atlantic. 

“Land-ho!” 

I rushed to the bow at the welcome 
cry, and gazed into a monochrome of 
gray. Dimly, gradually, a long, dark 
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line loomed out, and above it an area of 


intangible whiteness blending with the 
soft sky. Before we could see distinctly, 
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evening closed in with a wet snow-squall, 
so we wore ship and stood offshore, 
knowing, however, that our outward 
voyage was about to end, for through 
the darkening haze we had caught a 
glimpse of the blackish coast hills and 
illimitable snow-fields of South Georgia. 

A small speck near the bottom of an 
unfamiliar map may be all that South 
Georgia means to most Americans, and 
yet for more than a hundred years Amer- 
ican seafarers have voyaged regularly to 
that far-away isle, and some of them 
have grown wealthy on its spoils. About 
the size of Long Island, New York, lying 
in a blustery ocean twelve hundred miles 
east of Cape Horn, South Georgia is one 
of the chain of sub-antarctic islands 
which almost encircles the south-polar 
axis of the earth. These isles are bleak, 
treeless, mountainous, and essentially 
antarctic in all features save that their 
fauna and flora possess an interest all 
their own. The islands form the transi- 
tion zone between the south-temperate 
and the polar regions, the habitat of the 
great-winged wandering albatross and 
the myriads of other sea birds of the 
southern hemisphere, the breeding- 
grounds of fur seals and sea-elephants, 
and the range of the southernmost flow- 
ering plants. 

South Georgia was discovered and 
named in January, 1775, by Captain 
All Rights Reserved. 
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James Cook while on his historic voyage 
round the world in H. M. S. Resolution. 
It had certainly been sighted and re- 
ported before his time, perhaps as early 
as the year 1500, when Amerigo Ves- 
pucci’s galleon was driven by furious 
storms many hundred miles southeast- 
ward from Patagonia; but it was Cap- 
tain Cook who first explored and charted 
the forbidding coast of the new land, and 
who, going ashore, “took possession of 
the country in his Majesty’s name, un- 
der a discharge of small-arms.” Cook 
believed at first that he had reached the 
Terra Incognita Australis which he was 
seeking, but on finding the ice-capped, 
lofty region to be merely an island of 
seventy leagues in circuit, by which, he 
observed, no one would ever be bene- 
fited, and which was eminently “not 
worth the discovery,” he naively entered 
in his journal: “I called this land the 
Isle of Georgia in honor of his Majesty” 
(George III.). He then proceeded on 
his quest of the Antarctic Continent. 


For a century after Cook’s voyage the 
only visitors to South Georgia were 
members of passing antarctic expedi- 
tions, or lonely wind-jammers in search 
of seals. Yankee mariners, mainly from 
the seaports of Connecticut, were the 
first to disprove the great discoverer’s 
statements concerning the utter worth- 
lessness of his first antarctic landfall. 
They subsequently, however, did all that 
lay within their power to make the 
island worthless, for during the first few 
years of the nineteenth century they 
killed more than a million fur seals. In- 
termittent slaughter since that time has 
completely extirpated these animals at 
South Georgia. By the time the height 
of the fur-seal massacre was over, the 
“elephant oil” harvest had commenced 
—that is, the trafic in the high-grade 
lubricating oil made from the blubber of 
the antarctic sea-elephant. The num- 
bers of the latter species were also seri- 
ously reduced, but its recent status was 
unknown, and in order to study this 
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irgest and strangest of seals, as well as 
to observe and collect other forms of life 


on South Georgia, | made my long voy- 


age thither in 1912.* 

November 24th, the morning after we 
had “made the land,” dawned bright 
and blue,a happy change after the dismal 
mists through which we had been cours- 
ing. A thin fog half veiled the valley 
glaciers and the bases of the steep, bare 
coast ranges, reddish-brown in the sun- 
shine, but the white mountain ridges and 
ice-sheathed pinnacles beyond gleamed 
in clear detail against the bluest of skies. 
As we cruised before a gentle breeze 
along shore we passed close by several! 
dazzling, water-worn icebergs, in the 
crevices of which the swelling seas made 
symmetrical mushrooms of spray as tall 
as our masts. All about us on our way 
were great numbers of water birds, the 
kinds that had been seen by Captain 
Cook on a morning so many years be- 

* The expedition was sent out by the Brooklyn 


Museum of Arts and Sciences and the American 
Museum of Natural History 
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fore. There were blue-eyed shags with 
their immaculate throats and breasts, 
albatrosses and petrels wheeling over the 
sea, and flocks of terns and screaming 
kelp gulls along the shore rocks. At 
midday we came abreast the entrance of 
Cumberland Bay with its background of 
white, pointed mountains, Mount Paget 
and Sugar Top rearing their unclouded 
outlines seven or eight thousand feet in 
the midst of a dozen lesser peaks. We 
knew that Norwegian whalemen had lo- 
cated within Cumberland Bay, and we 
lay in the offing until the little whaling 
steamer Fortuna hailed us and took us in 
tow. Late in the afternoon we dropped 
anchor in King Edward Cove, the *‘ Pot 
Harbor” of old-time sealers. 

The extent to which the enterprising 
Norwegians had carried their industry 
into the far south was a complete sur- 
prise to me. Whaling at South Georgia 
was instituted about ten years ago by 
C. A. Larsen, once captain for both 
Nansen and Nordenskjold, and leader 
of the Jason antarctic expedition. The 
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success of his whaling venture soon led 
to the establishment of other stations in 
various fjords of the northern coast. 
“Grytviken,” which is the name of Cap- 
tain Larsen’s station, lies under high 
hills at the head of King Edward Cove, 
and is a hamlet of considerable preten- 
sions. There, in addition to the “whale 
slip” and oil factory, we found docks 
and a marine railway, dwelling-houses, 
dormitories for two hundred men, car- 
pentering and coopering shops, metal- 
workers’ forges and machine-shops, cat- 
tle and poultry shelters, a telephone 
and electric-lighting plant, a library and 
chapel, an infirmary, and other ameni- 
ties of civilization. On the west shore 
were the headquarters of the resident 
British magistrate and an observatory of 
the Oficina Meteorologica Argentina. 
When we first entered the residence of 
Captain Larsen 

and his staff our 


on board the Fortuna, the first wha 

steamer that ever hunted in South Geo 

gia waters. When we arrived, about t! 

middle of a bright December forenoon a 
the bank where the whales feed, som 
thirty-five miles off the coast, we saw ai 
astonishing number of spouts in all dire: 

tions, the thin, high spouts of finback 
whales being readily distinguishab) 
from the bushy spouts of the fatter 
more desirable humpbacks. Eleven 
other steamers were within sight of u 
when we began hunting, and often tw 

or three would start in pursuit of the 
same spout. After much manceuvering 
Captain Lars Anderson succeeded in 
bringing the Fortuna’s prow over a pail 
of rising humpbacks, and, upping up the 
breech of the swivel-gun, he sent the 
eighty-pound, bomb-pointed harpoon 
crashing into the lungs of the larger ani- 
mal. The hemp 
harpoon line, 





illusions of the 
rude, inclement 
antarctic were 
shattered for the 
time by luxuriant 
palms and_blos- 
soming plants 
which banked the 
walls and windows 
of the rooms. A 
glance through 
the window of the 
billiard-room 
brought us. still 
more within the 
pale of civiliza- 
tion, for 
* The maid was in 
the garden hang- 
ing up. the 
clothes. ot 
She was the sole 
representative of 
her sex on the is- 








coiled on a plat- 


the cannon, 
unwound more 
quickly than the 
eye could follow, 
and almost as soon 
as the smoke had 
cleared away the 
whale lay dead 
upon the surface. 
‘The second whale, 
which had dived 
at the discharge, 
rose near by and 
lingered near its 
mate for a few 
moments, but 
made off before 
the gun could be 
reloaded. For just 
such cases as this 
the newest steam- 








land, however, as 
we afterward 
learned. 

The whaling industry at South Geor- 
gia is, of course, of the modern Nor- 
wegian type, the whales being killed 
with bomb-harpoons shot from cannon. 
Through the kindness of Captain Larsen, 
whose courtesy and hospitality were 
unfailing, I spent twenty-four hours 


WANDERING ALBATROSSES AT THEIR NEST 


ers are equipped 
with two guns, one 
on either side of 
the bow. During 
the whole morning of this day on the 
Georgia banks the distant “ bang! bang!” 
of harpoon-guns was unceasing, and we 
were continually crossing the bows of 
steamers lying-to, winching in struggling 
whales, or making their catches fast 
alongside with fluke chains. We passed 


form in front of 
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others of the bloodthirsty little vessels 
with two or three huge carcasses trailing 
on either side, and the point of a harpoon 
projecting ominously from the gun, 
ready for more. By day the Fortuna 
herself was towing three air-distended 
humpbacks, one of which had cost two 
harpoons. Sometimes even three or 
more shots are required to kill one whale, 
and the gunner always notches the dead 
whale’s fluke stump once, twice, or 
thrice, to indicate the number of irons, 
in order that the flensers may subse- 
quently recover them. 

From the Fortuna’s bridge the view of 
South Georgia, lying forty miles to the 
southward in the full rays of the noon 
sun, was magnificent. The atmosphere 
was of rare clearness, and it seemed as if 
one could almost toss a stone tothe 
steeps of those sparkling alps. But the 
vista was of short duration, for presently 
the sleety, chilly mist of the southern 
ocean rolled upon us, and for the remain- 
der of the day we twisted in calm, 
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ghostly grayness through the squadron 
of our dimly seen companion steamers, 
the cannon reports becoming less and 
less frequent, and, like Captain Cook’s 
Resolution of old, we were encompassed 
by a vast number of “blue petrels,” or 
whale-birds, whose food consists of the 
same “kril’’ (crustaceans) on which the 
various species of whalebone whales sub- 
sist. These petrels were about us in 
such incredible numbers, I venture to 
say millions, that they resembled the 
flakes of a snow-storm, and several were 
knocked into the water by every dis- 
charge of a harpoon-gun. Tens of thou- 
sands of wandering albatrosses, molly- 
mokes, night petrels, Mother Carey’s 
chickens, and Cape Horn pigeons were 
likewise in the murky air and on the 
water. All the swimming birds took 
wing in parting clouds before the steam- 
er’s bow except the albatrosses, which 
preferred to paddle to one side, at the 
risk of being run down, rather than to 
undertake the exertion of launching into 
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HAULING A FINBACK WHALE ASHORE 


flight. Many of the albatrosses were 
“‘oamming ’’—that is, meeting in flocks 
on the water, rubbing their bills together, 
raising their longest of wings, and chat- 
tering and squealing to their heart’s con- 
tent. Penguins, too, were about in great 
numbers, but visible only as momentary 
flashes whenever they leaped porpoise- 
like above the surface. The Fortuna 
took no more whales that day. At eve- 
ning we headed toward Cumberland Bay, 
and after an excellent supper, including 
a penguin-egg omelet, I turned into my 
snug berth. We arrived at Grytviken 
about three o’clock next morning, and as 
soon as the whales had been moored the 
Fortuna stood out to sea. Following a 
more successful day’s hunt, I have seen 
this good little steamer come laboring 
into port surrounded by a raft of nine or 
ten whales. 

The country around Cumberland Bay 
is representative of most that South 
Georgia affords of geological features and 
vegetation. The folded, clay-slate strata 
of the hills, reddened by iron oxide and 
whitened by rifts of snow, are rugged and 


bare, but the lower tracts are well cov- 
ered with tussock grass, the red flower 
heads of “‘Kerguelen tea” (4ceena), a 
few ferns, and a variety of brilliantly 
colored mosses and lichens. A sheltered 
lake region lying in an ancient moraine 
near the west fjord of the bay is particu- 
larly attractive. Meadows of delicate 
grass and pillowy mosses watered by 
clear snow streamlets, over which swarms 
of Mayflies tremble in the sunshine, 
make one forget the latitude; and the 
bold, shrubless landscape possesses a 
unique charm. To one standing on the 
farthest headland below the west fjord 
moraine, the view is extremely beautiful. 
In the foreground are the rough and 
crumbling rocks covered with gray and 
orange lichens, and footed with strands 
of golden brown kelp upon which the 
ice-hlled ocean breaks. Beyond are roll- 
ing tussock knolls with their blossoming 
grass, and dotted among them the quiet 
blue lakes contrasting with the brighter, 
greener bay. Close on the left a jagged 
range of dark, bare rock shuts in the 
scene, and there, on talus slopes six or 
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seven hundred feet up, the shy kelp- 
culls gather and watch trespassers 
‘mong their lakes below. Behind the 
lakes the verdant, irregular valley, with 
its network of rills and cascades, rises 
just high enough to show only the snowy 
peaks of the distant inland mountains. 

Six glaciers come down to the sea in 
Cumberland Bay, the largest of which is 
Nordenskjéld Glacier, in the south fjord. 
From the face of this, and the others, ice 
is continuously breaking with a perpen- 
dicular cleavage, filling the bay with 
floes that drift hither and thither before 
the wind. More rarely a large piece, 
worthy the name of berg, sunders off 
entire and sails away gloriously until 
stranded on a lee shore, where the har- 
rving waves soon undermine it. The 
south coast of the island, which never 
knows much sunshine, owing to the lofti- 
ness and sharp incline of the mountains, 
gives birth to icebergs of the grand, 
ocean-ranging type. The fragmentary 
ice, which I met constantly, to the peril 
of my dory, in South Georgia bays, is 
curiously marked and worn by the water. 
It commonly assumes bowl shapes, with 
staghorn-like fronds projecting above the 
rm. Other pieces are roughly spher- 





ical chunks, but in either case the flinty 
surface is evenly pitted all over with 
polygonal facets—like an insect’s com- 
pound eye. In the upper mountain val- 
leys about Cumberland Bay are numer- 
ous hanging glaciers whence streams of 
water tumble down all the guilies. Some 
of these valleys contain also sloping 
snow-felds, where on Sundays and moon- 
lic evenings throughout the year the 
hard-working Scandinavian whalemen 
can enjoy their national pastime of 
skiing. 

The principal business of the Daitsy’s 
captain was to stow away for the second 
time in the old brig’s hold a cargo of 
sea-elephant oil. The Cumberland Bay 
region had ceased to be good hunting- 
ground for these much-persecuted seals, 
and so, in mic-December, the Daisy got 
under way for regions more primeval. 
Old Glory, the blue cross of Norway, and 
the Union Jack on the snug little home 
of the British magistrate dipped thrice 
in gracious farewell as we passed from 
the milky snow water of King Edward 
Cove to the blue outer bay and stood to 
sea. Several days later we dropped an- 
chor in the broad, hitherto uncharted 
Bay of Isles, which lies near the north- 
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western termination of South Georgia, 
beyond the last of the whaling stations. 
As viewed from the ocean, it would be 
hard to imagine a more cheerless sea- 
board than this, for the only green spots 
visible were the hilly isles of the bay, 
about a dozen in number. 
the mainland seemed bleak and frozen 
throughout, even in midsummer, with 
snow-helds inclining four thousand feet 
from the gorges of utterly inaccessible 
hills almost to the level of the sea. Four 
glaciers came down to the bay, all but 
one of which actually entered deep 
water, the other terminating at high- 
tide line on a sandy beach. ‘The western- 
most, and by far the largest, of the gla- 
ciers, which I charted on the first map 
of the Bay of Isles as ‘‘ Brunonia Gla- 
cier,” in honor of Brown University, 
filled a profound valley, and the splendid 
crystal wall of its front, several miles in 
length, formed the square coast-line of 
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it had promised from afar. Near ou 
anchorage a small, rock-inclosed basin 
calm even when the surf was heavies: 
elsewhere, oftered a good landing-plac« 
for my dory, and in a fairly dry gulch 
of a neighboring promontory we built 
up a drainage platform and pitched a 
tent which for nine weeks was my head 
quarters ashore. 

Below my solitary tent the grass) 
bank sloped sharply to a milk-colored 
glacial stream entering an inlet of the 
sea only fifty yards away. A quarter of 
a mile across the inlet stood the perpen- 
dicular front of a beautiful valley glacier, 
coming down between peaked white hills 
from the lifeless, silent interior. All sum- 
mer long, hundred-ton ice-blocks fell 
from its front with the sound of a Presi- 
dential salute, and the columns of its 
ever freshly cleaved surface were prisms 
which flashed back each of the dazzling 
colors that make up sunlight. Penguins 
bobbed out of the sea 
below the glacier and 











were my most interest- 
ed callers, for their curi- 
osity could not resist a 
human being. Sea- 
elephants crawled un- 
concernedly up the 
stream below me and 
went to sleep among 
the hummocks on the 
beach. Above the 
. tent, on the plateau of 
the little promontory, 
seven pairs of alba- 
trosses carried on their 
courtship and nesting, 
along with giant pe- 
trels, skuas, kelp-gulls, 
and the pretty little 
antarctic titlarks, the 





AN ADULT COW SBA-ELEPHANT 


the head of the bay. Above it a spotless, 
undulating desert of snow, crossed by 
nothing save freezing winds and evan- 
escent illuminations and shadows, rose 
to a far-away divide so soft and dim at 
its sky-line that it often blended invis- 
ibly with a background of clouds. 
Fortunately, the shore of the Bay of 
Isles proved slightly less desolate than 





only land birds of the 
far South, whose cheer- 
ful song was almost the 
sole homelike sound. 
For a naturalist the situation could not 
have been improved upon. 

The herds of sea-elephants distributed 
over near beaches were a source of con- 
tinual interest. The “pups,” as these 
offspring of “bull” and “cow” sea- 
elephants are incongruously termed by 
sealers, had been born early in the South- 
ern spring, and by the time of our arrival 
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had become rather independent, fre- 
quently entering the water and playing 
with one another in schools, particularly 
at night. During the day whole nurseries 
of fat pups four or five feet in length lay 
asleep on their sides or backs, often 
piled one upon another. Even when | 
walked among them and stepped over 
them, they usually slumbered as though 
anesthetized, rarely stirring except to 
scratch themselves with the nails of 
their flippers, or to yawn. A vigorous 
prod would arouse them, but, after mo- 
mentarily attempting to look ferocious 
by showing their ridiculous little peg- 
like teeth, they would fall back again 
with closed eyes and a sigh of resigna- 
tion. They did not object very seriously 
even to having their chins scratched. 
The fathers and mothers lay apart 
from the weaned pups, most of the cows 
beside a few of the larger bulls. The lat- 
ter were huge beasts, some of them meas- 
uring eighteen or more feet in length, 
with a girth but slightly less. Their 
seamed necks and breasts were covered 
with fresh lacerations as well as innu- 
Vou. CXXVIIL—No. 764.—22 








THE SLIP AT GRYTVIKEN 





merable old scars, marks of constant bat- 
tles with rivals. Whenever I approached 
too closely they reared up on their 
fore flippers, thrashed their hinder parts 
about, contracted their trunk-like snouts 
into tight, bulging folds, opened their 
pink maws to an angle equaled among 
all mammals only by the Pleistocene 
saber-toothed tigers, and finally uttered 
their vocal expression of displeasure, 
which cannot be suggested by any Eng- 
lish word. 

Bull sea-elephants settle the question 
of possession of the cows by fighting; 
but they fight from other motives as 
well, or, one might be tempted to say, 
from no motives at all. ‘They are in- 
stinctively ill-tempered mammals, and 
seem never to become accustomed to the 
society of other creatures. They snarled, 
for instance, altogether unnecessarily, at 
any poor familiar penguin which hap- 
pened to walk near them along the beach 
of the inlet. From the tent | frequently 
saw half-grown bulls wake from peaceful 
naps and instantly start quarrels with 
near neighbors; and the youngest pups 
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were quite as likely as their elders to be 
rearing and bumping against one anoth- 
er, glaring with infantile ferocity into one 
another’s eyes. In the ordinary con- 
tests of the bulls, which seemed to be of 
a purely calisthenic nature, the two 
champions met closely and reared up 
until only the hinder part of the belly 
rested on the ground, and then hurled 
themselves one against the other, clash- 
ing their breasts and raking each 
other’s thick-skinned necks with their 
heavy lower canines, at the same time 
flinging their tail ends into the air. 
Occasionally they came to a clinch by 
pressing the sides of their necks together, 
and so took a breathing-spell. All the 
motions were clumsy and lumbering; a 
good deal of threatening and sputtering 
occurred between the clashes, and some- 
times they merely rose up on the toes of 
their fore flippers and stood rigidly, with 
heads held back and mouths wide open, 
until each collapsed from weariness with- 
out a blow having been struck. Thor- 


oughly angry bulls, however, clamped 
jaws on their rivals, badly lacerating 
one another's pelts. I saw one big fellow 
which had lost a good portion of the wall 
of his snout. If a group of sea-elephants 
were annoyed, they sometimes gave wa) 
to uncontrolled passion, thrashing about 
blindly, biting the ground, running 
amuck, and tearing the backs of all their 
companions. When | shouted and swung 
my arms in front of a bull, vexing it until 
it had become thoroughly excited, its 
behavior recalled a toy rocking-horse, 

for the enraged seal sw: ayed in a similar 
manner, first rising until its fore flippers 
were far above the ground, then rolling 
forward until its hind flippers were 
curved up over its back, but as a rule 
only rocking, and not moving away from 
one situation. All the while the beast’s 
bloodshot eyes were blazing with rage, the 
trunk was drawn up into a bonnet above 
the gaping mouth, the tusks gnashed 
viciously on the sand, and the whole 
expression was truly hideous. Generally 

















A BULL SBA-ELEPHANT LYING ON THE BOTTOM OF A FRESH-WATER POND 
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THE AUTHOR'S CAMP 


their tactics with regard to human beings 
were wholly defensive, but occasionally 
I met a jealous or pugnacious bull which 
sought trouble from the start. Once | 
observed from a hiding-place an unusu- 
ally fine sea-elephant come out of the 
cove below my tent and work its way up 
among the tussock hummocks. I wanted 
its skeleton for the Museum, but, unfor- 
tunately, had left my rifle aboard the 
brig. However, as soon as the lazy 
animal had found a satisfactory berth 
and had fallen asleep, I descended all 
unsuspectingly with a camera and a seal- 
lance, and, after making ready for a 
head-on snapshot, I whistled to awaken 
the brute. The effect was greater than 
I had bargained for. It opened its eyes 
casually enough, but instantly, upon see- 
ing me, it rolled over with a snort and 
bounced toward me so quickly that | 
had barely time to avoid the charge. | 
dodged aside, but it continued to bump 
along steadily after me with homicide in 
its eye. Setting the camera on a hum- 
mock, I attacked my ardent pursuer with 
the lance, and the brute snorted and 
bellowed as it reared two or three feet 
above my head and hurled forward its 









two tons of weight in an effort to crush 
me to a pulp; but after perhaps five 
minutes of desperate attacking, lunging, 
dodging, and retreating on my part, the 
great beast sank down in a pond of its 
own blood and expired. 

Although it was December, the June 
of the Southern world, when the Daisy 
dropped her two enormous anchors, 
originally designed for vessels of thrice 
her tonnage, the skipper’s wisdom in 
planning such substantial moorings was 
demonstrated ere many days had passed. 
Cape Horn may be more notorious for 
its gales, but South Georgia is no less 
deserving of fame. Coming up from the 
antarctic wastes lying southwest of the 
island, the icy winds cross the barren 
mountain ranges and howl down the 
northern steeps and across the fjords 
with such force that sea-water is torn 
in sheets from the surface, and the air is 
filled with water-smoke. Gales accom- 
panied by blinding snow and sleet are so 
frequent that one must always be alert; 
a calm may give place to a blizzard 
without ten minutes’ notice. On De- 
cember 2ist—the longest day of our 
year, and the windiest, I hope—I went 
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ashore early with the crews of two 
whale-boats, twelve men in all. The 
morning was quiet and gray, with light 
westerly winds, when suddenly we spied 
the storm flag going up on the rigging of 
the Daisy, and immediately the experi- 
ence and discipline of south-sea sailors 
revealed themselves, prepared to meet 
an emergency. A few short commands. 
and one of the whale-boats, carried 
quickly up the steep beach, was half 
filled with stones and sand, in order that 
it could not be blow n into the sea. Then 
into the second boat we all sprang, and 
with two men at each of the five long 
oars, swung our bow toward the ship. 
Che cold sou we ster struck us just as we 
started, after which there See med to be 
as much salt water in the air as in the 
bay, and we were whisked along, pulliag 
as best we could with heads bowed down 
before the biting sleet, until we scurried 
past the brig and the end of a rope flung 
from the deck was seized and made fast. 
We swung alongside, scrambled aboard, 
wet but safe, and hoisted our W hale-boat 
after us. For the following thirty-six 
hours the Daisy tugged madly at her 
cables while the bay seethed under the 
lashings of the wind and the stinging, 
granular snow. We were cooped up 
helplessly on our little vessel, with all 
our hopes in two iron chains; but the 
glorious albatrosses, scorning the gale, 
were rioting over the bay, sailing like 
superhuman monoplanes: before, across, 
against the wind, as though all direc- 
tions were to them down-hill. 

One afternoon, when two of our whale- 
boats had gone to a distant beach, a 
similar storm sprang up and the crews 
could not return. We on board spent an 
anxious night, striving to hope, however, 
that the men had seen the approaching 
wind in time, and had camped ashore. 
By dawn the gale had abated and the 
sun rose into a clear sky, yet from the 
mast-head of the Daisy we could see no 
sign of boats or men. Going ashore 
to my tent, which had again been 
blown flat by the wind, I climbed the 
promontory and scrutinized all shores of 
the Bay of Isles through field-glasses. 
Eventually a group of penguin-like fig- 
ures, standing disconsolately on an ice- 
bound point miles away, resolved itself 
through the powerful lenses into men. 


Within an hour we had them all on 
board, where their misery was soon for- 
gotten under the effects of hot coffee and 
warm berths. It seemed that the boats 
laden with sea-elephant blubber, had 
been overtaken by the first gust whil 
they were several miles from land. The 
blubber had been speedily thrown ove 
board, but the boats had, nevertheless 
been driven helplessly down the long, 
wild fjord, and only the utmost exer- 
tions of rowers and he!msmen had kept 
them from being dashed against the ic 
wall of Brunonia Glacier. In attempt 
ing a landing on a rocky beach adjacent 
to the glacier, both boats had been 
stove in, the anchors, guns, and other out 
ht lost, and the men left floundering in 
the water. Fortunately all had reached 
shore, but they had spent a wretched 
night on the beach in the gale and the 
wet snow. 

But, after all, the prevailing tempestu- 
ousness of the weather only enhanced 
those rare summer days when South 
Georgia lay in breathless calm, and 
wraith-like mists hung over the glaciers 
and the glittering hills; when penguins 
sat bolr-upright along the beach and 
dozed away the sunny afternoons; when 
young skuas and giant petrels in the nest 
found their coats of long down uncom- 
fortably warm, and lay panting beneath 
the sun’s rays. Once, late in the sum- 
mer, such a clear, quiet sunny day 
lengthened into evening and then into 
full night without a breeze or a snow 
flurry to mar its beauty. I climbed th 
promontory after dark, startling a pack 
of giant petrels which had settled there 
to sleep. The ugly, clumsy birds, 
squawking in alarm, dashed pellmell 
over the brink and down the long bank 
to the sea, like the-swine of the Gada- 


renes. For the first time at the Bay of 


Isles I could see the full vault of the 
Southern sky with all its unfamiliar stars, 
the mysterious Clouds of Magellan, and 
in the zenith the four luminaries of the 
Southern Cross. 

From every isle and headland through 
the still night came a sweet, bell-like 
piping—the singing of numberless petrels 
and whale-birds in their burrowed nests. 
At South Georgia it took the place of 
the katydids, the whippoorwills, and the 
frog choruses of summer nights at home. 
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did not make things much cooler, unless 
thoughts of the perspiring coolie who 


pulled it tended to produce that result 
From the foot of her table in the shabby, 
grandiose dining-room of the Raffleton 
Residency, the Honorable Sylvia could 
see, through the open window, a pat h 
of brilliantly moonlit lawn which had a 
eray stone in the middle of it 

She didn’t mind the look of it so much 
in the daytime lt was at night, under 
the moon, that it had the power, some 
times, to fascinate her, to hold her eyes 
and not let them get away. She had 
once or twice entertained the notion of 
turning her table around so that sh 

ouldn't see it. Only, in the first place, 
her husband would have wanted to knov 
the reason, and in the second pl ice she 
suldn’t be sure that it was not bette 
to sit where she could see it than wher 
he could not. 

She had had two years in which to get 
uSsé€ d to it all to the exoti > paradisak al 
beauty of the hillside upon which the 
Residency looked down, with its grass 
grown lanes, its debauch of flowering 
trees and shrubs; the band of indigo sea 
beyond the peninsula which locked the 
harbor, and the mirror of brighter blue 
within the harbor itself, which the count- 
less billions of animalculze that dwelt in 
it turned to living fire at night. 

She was beginning to take the peopl 
for granted, too: the big, white-turbaned 
Sikh police, with their melancholy black 
faces; the small, shifty, contemptuous 
Malays—even the swarming Dyaks; the 
little. splay -footed, brass-corseted wom- 
en, degraded by pain and labor and 
ibuse into a condition of stupidity that 
one could not call animal, and the naked 


The Honorable Sylvia 


men with their wiry thatches of hair, 


thei ke werimeg eves, thei bestial, SaVv- 
She could pass them in the 
crowded little market now without a 


ip’ lip 


shudder 

According to the gossip of the Trop 
cal Far East, the Honorable Sylvia dis 
tinctly had “made good.” ‘That gossip 1s 
1 searching and terrible thing, because 
the Tropical Far East is nothing but a 
village vastly dispersed in space Your 
nearest neighbor may be two hundred 
miles away, but he remains your neigh 
bor simply because there is no one els 
in between. Sylvia’s story was bound 
to be re pe ited. Lhe daughter of a great 
Enelish family, with a brilliant social 
future before her, she had fallen wildly 
in love with voune Carew during the 
progress of a tour of the East, and in 
spite of frantic appt als and of every 
influence short of force that could be 
brought to be ar upon het to prevent so 
maniacal a calamity, had stayed in the 
East and married him 

Carew himself was just an ordinary, 
upper-middle-class young Englishman 
with a genius for governing savage peo- 
ples that had taken him out of the 
ordered life of the Indian Civil Service 
and caused him to be loaned here and 
there as the services of some such talent 
happe ned to be required. Lhere is no 
future, in a big way, in that sort of 
thing. You do better by sticking close 
to the great ones and pulling the right 
sort of wires. Certainly, Carew was no 
sort of match for an Earl’s daughter, and 
that is what Sylvia was. But if she 
liked it, of course it was no one else’s 
business. 

The consensus of opinion had been 
that it couldn’t last very long. A girl 
like that could never stand the loneli- 
ness, the monotony, the total isolation 
from everything that made up her own 
world, which was involved in living in 
Raffleton. Raffleton, of all places! 

People had entertained great expecta- 
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ashore early with the crews of two 
whale-boats, twelve men in all. The 
morning was quiet and gray, with light 
westerly winds, when suddenly we spied 
the storm flag going up on the rigging of 
the Daisy, and immediately the experi- 
ence and discipline of south-sea sailors 
revealed themselves, prepared to meet 
an emergency. A few short commands, 
and one of the whale-boats, carried 
quickly up the steep beach, was half 
filled with stones and sand, in order that 
it could not be blown into the sea. Then 
into the second boat we all sprang, and 
with two men at each of the five long 
oars, swung our bow toward the ship. 
The cold sou’wester struck us just as we 
started, after which there seemed to be 
as much salt water in the air as in the 
bay, and we were whisked along, pulling 
as best we could with heads bowed down 
before the biting sleet, until we scurried 
past the brig and the end of a rope flung 
from the deck was seized and made fast. 
We swung alongside, scrambled aboard, 
wet but safe, and hoisted our whale-boat 
after us. For the following thirty-six 
hours the Daisy tugged madly at her 
cables while the bay seethed under the 
lashings of the wind and the stinging, 
granular snow. We were cooped up 
helplessly on our little vessel, with all 
our hopes in two iron chains; but the 
glorious albatrosses, scorning the gale, 
were rioting over the bay, sailing like 
superhuman monoplanes before, across, 
against the wind, as though all direc- 
tions were to them down-hill. 

One afternoon, when two of our whale- 
boats had gone to a distant beach, 
similar storm sprang up and the crews 
could not return. We on board spent an 
anxious night, striving to hope, however, 
that the men had seen the approaching 
wind in time, and had camped ashore. 
By dawn the gale had abated and the 
sun rose into a clear sky, yet from the 
mast-head of the Daisy we could see no 
sign of boats or men. Going ashore 
to my tent, which had again been 
blown flat by the wind, I climbed the 
promontory and scrutinized all shores of 
the Bay of Isles through field-glasses. 
Eventually a group of penguin-like fig- 
ures, standing disconsolately on an ice- 
bound point miles away, resolved itself 
through the powerful lenses into men. 


Within an hour we had them all on 
board, where their misery was soon for- 
gotten under the effects of hot coffee and 
warm berths. It seemed that the boats, 
laden with sea-elephant blubber, had 
been overtaken by the first gust while 
they were several miles from land. The 
blubber had been speedily thrown over- 
board, but the boats had, nevertheless, 
been driven helplessly down the long, 
wild fjord, and only the utmost exer- 
tions of rowers and he!msmen had kept 
them from being dashed against the ice 
wall of Brunonia Glacier. In attempt- 
ing a landing on a rocky beach adjacent 
to the glacier, both boats had _ been 
stove in, the anchors, guns, and other out- 
fit lost, and the men left floundering in 
the water. Fortunately all had reached 
shore, but they had spent a wretched 
night on the beach in the gale and the 
wet snow. 

But, after all, the prevailing tempestu- 
ousness of the weather only enhanced 
those rare summer days when South 
Georgia lay in breathless calm, and 
wraith-like mists hung over the glaciers 
and the glittering hills; when penguins 
sat bolt-upright along the beach and 
dozed away the sunny afternoons; when 
young skuas and giant petrels in the nest 
found their coats of long down uncom- 
fortably warm, and lay panting beneath 
the sun’s rays. Once, late in the sum- 
mer, such a clear, quiet sunny day 
lengthened into evening and then into 
full night without a breeze or a snow 
flurry to mar its beauty. I climbed the 
promontory after dark, startling a pack 
of giant petrels which had settled there 
to sleep. The ugly, clumsy birds, 
squawking in alarm, dashed pellmell 
over the brink and down the long bank 
to the sea, like the-swine of the Gada- 


renes. For the first time at the Bay of 


Isles I could see the full vault of the 
Southern sky with all its unfamiliar stars, 
the mysterious Clouds of Magellan, and 
in the zenith the four luminaries of the 
Southern Cross. 

From every isle and headland through 
the still night came a sweet, bell-like 
piping—the singing of numberless petrels 
and whale-birds in their burrowed nests. 
At South Georgia it took the place of 
the katydids, the whippoorwills, and the 
frog choruses of summer nights at home. 
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The Honorable Sylvia 


BY HENRY 


SHE punka jerked and 
’ qT flapped, puddling the 
~ & warm, dead air and 
Wo sucking up, every now 
wes, and then, a wavering 
from 
< =| the shaded candles. It 
did not make things much cooler, unless 
thoughts of the perspiring coolie who 
pulled it tended to produce that result. 
From the foot of her table in the shabby, 
grandiose dining-room of the Raffleton 
Residency ; the Honorable Sylvia could 
see, through the open window, a patch 
of brilliantly moonlit lawn which had a 
gray stone in the middle of it. 

She didn’t mind the look of it so much 
in the daytime. It was at night, under 
the moon, that it had the power, some- 
times, to fascinate her, to hold her eyes 
and not let them get away. She had 
once or twice entertained the notion of 
turning her table around so that she 
couldn’t see it. Only, in the first place, 
her husband would have wanted to know 
the reason; and in the second place, she 
couldn’t be sure that it was not better 
to sit where she could see it than where 
she could not. 

She: had had two years in which to get 
used to it all—to the exotic, paradisaical 
beauty of the hillside upon which the 
Residency looked down, with its grass- 
grown lanes, its debauch of flowering 
trees and shrubs; the band of indigo sea 
beyond the peninsula which locked the 
harbor, and the mirror of brighter blue 
within the harbor itself, which the count- 
less billions of animalculz that dwelt in 
it turned to living fire at night. 

_ She was beginning to take the people 
for granted, too: the big, white-turbaned 
Sikh police, with their melancholy black 
faces; the small, shifty, contemptuous 
Malays—even the swarming Dyaks; the 
little, splay-footed, brass-corseted wom- 
en, degraded by pain and labor and 
abuse into a condition of stupidity that 
one could not call animal, and the naked 
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thatches of hair, 
their bestial, sav- 
She could pass them in the 
little market now without a 


men with their wiry 
their lowering 
age lips. 
crowded 
shudder. 

According to the gossip of the Tropi- 
cal Far East, the Honorable Sylvia dis- 
tinctly had “made good.” ‘That gossip is 
a searching and terrible thing, because 
the Tropical Far East is nothing but a 
village vastly dispersed in space. Your 
nearest neighbor may be two hundred 
miles away, but he remains your neigh- 
bor simply because there is no one else 
in between. Sylvia’s story was bound 
to be repeated. The daughter of a great 
English family, with a brilliant social 
a before her, she had fallen wildly 

1 love with young Carew during the 
ciaieial of a tour of the East, and in 
spite of frantic appeals and of every 
influence short of that could be 
brought to beat upon her to prevent so 
maniacal a calamity, had stayed in the 
East and married him. 

Carew himself was just an ordinary, 
upper-middie-class young Englishman 
with a genius for governing savage peo- 
ples that had taken him out of the 
ordered life of the Indian Civil Service 
and caused him to be loaned here and 
there as the services of some such talent 
happened to be required. There is no 
future, in a big way, in that sort of 
thing. You do better by sticking close 
to the great ones and pulling the right 
sort of wires. Certainly, Carew was no 
sort of match for an Earl’s daughter, and 
that is what Sylvia was. But if she 
liked it, of course it was no one else’s 
business. 

The consensus of opinion had been 
that it couldn’t last very long. A girl 
like that could never stand the loneli- 
ness, the monotony, the total isolation 
from everything that made up her own 
world, which was involved in living in 
Raffeton. Raffleton, of all places! 


People had entertained great expecta- 
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tions of Raffleton once—thought it was 
going to be another Singapore. And the 
memorials of these blighted expectations 
—the scale and pretension of he shabby 
old Residency, for example—made its 
present decay all the more depressing. 

No, the unanimous verdict of the club 
verandas, arrived at during the contem- 
plative imbibition of long gin-gingers, 
was that one of two things would hap- 
pen: either Carew would behave like a 
sensible man, chuck up his job and go 
back to England with Sylvia, where her 
family would have to take care of him 
decently, anyhow; or else the Honorable 
Sylvia would chuck him and go back 
alone. 

Well, two years had passed since then, 
and the verdict of the verandas had had 
to be reconsidered. ‘The Honorable Syl- 
via had shown the traditional pluck of 
her class. She had sat tight and, ap- 
parently, got used toit. That was about 
as near right as such verdicts ever are. 

She had, indeed, got used to a good 
deal. She could ride out with her hus- 
band to the place where civilization 
stopped, see him off, alone, into the 
jungle to reconcile two warring villages, 
and canter back through the town with- 
out letting the curious observe a single 
tear-mark or a look of apprehension on 
her face. She could spend days in the 
Residency with no company but an im- 
perturbable Chinese butler and a garru- 
lous Malay maid, and never once betray 
the panics of loneliness that beset her 
sometimes, even now. She had got used 
to, though she still resented, the watch- 
ful curiosity of the other members of 
their little official society, alert for some 
token that she regretted her bargain; to 
the jealousy of the wife of the Superin- 
tendent of Police, to gossip, to queer 
visitors, to the spectacle of a daily con- 
sumption of alcohol on the part of most 
of the men, and some of the women, of 
their circle that made occasional drunk- 
enness impossible. She had got used to 
the regular rainstorm that came every 
day at eleven o'clock and was over at 
two, to the dampness that grew a green 
mold on patent-leather shoes in twenty- 
four hours, to canned butter and con- 
densed milk, and to the odor of the 
durian, a fruit which throws connois- 
seurs into ecstasies, but which always 


leads the uninitiated to suspect that 
there is something wrong with the 
drains. 

Chief among the items to which the 
Honorable Sylvia had not got used, was 
her husband. She had not, in the first 
place, at all got over being wildly in love 
with him. One need hardly be told that 
it was not the sort of thing that ex- 
pressed itself in half-furtive public en- 
dearments, nor in looks and sighs; and 
she was neither servile nor tyrannous in 
her attitude toward him. There was 
nothing on her sleeve for the daws to 
peck at. But the exaggerated sensitive- 
ness to him which is characteristic of the 
ecstatic beginnings of a love affair, the 
almost painfully vivid consciousness of 
him, of his moods and his desires, of his 
mere physical nearness or farness away, 
the passionate eagerness to give him and 
be to him all he wanted, and to fend pain 
and danger and disappointment away 
from him, were all just what they had 
been in those first blinding days after 
they had found each other. 

That being so, one would have ex- 
pected her to resent a little the fate that 
had thrown two vagrant Americans upon 
their hospitality and made them guests 
to-night at her dinner-table. Carew had 
come back only the day before from a 
two weeks’ excursion into the jungle 
upon an errand of peculiar danger and 
difficulty. He had come back to find 
the South Asiatic Squadron of the Brit- 
ish fleet at anchor in the Raffleton har- 
bor, and the admiral and his staff being 
officially entertained at the Residency 
by his wife. He had stuck a couple of 
scratches together with adhesive plaster, 
got out of khaki into ceremonial white, 
and taken part in a lawn party, a dinner, 
and an impromptu ball, at which the 
meager resources of their official society 
had been supplemented by a handful of 
planters and their wives, who had either 
come down the river in their motor- 
boats, or along the little narrow-gage, 
weed-grown railway on their private 
hand-cars, pushed by perspiring coolies. 

The squadron had steamed away only 
this afternoon, and the planters had re- 
turned to their plantations. But there 
remained two wandering Americans, a 
man and his wife, who had come into 
Raffleton about the time the squadron 
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did, in a ramshackle launch which they 
had hired or borrowed from the Brooks 
Mines, a hundred and fifty miles down 
the coast. You couldn’t let people, who 
were any sort of people at all, stay at 
the Rest House without some attention, 
so there was nothing for it but to insist 
on bringing them up to she Residency 
for dinner. 

[he visitors had made a polite re- 
sistance, of course, but equally of course 
they had yielded in the end. And 
here they sat now at her table. She 
hadn’t scrutinized them very closely, 
was aware of them hardly more than 
as presences interposed between _her- 
self and her husband and keeping him 
a long way off. The thing that startled 
Sylvia, that made her heart beat, 
was the realization that she was glad 
to have them there in that capacity. 
Glad, actually glad, of a buffer between 
herself and John Carew; glad that the 
man was keeping her husband’s eyes 
away from her, making him talk, finding 
out what it meant to govern a race of 
Savages single-handed. 

Even when the woman began talking 
about the General Reyes, and drew Syl- 
via’s gaze away from that gray stone on 
the lawn to confront a present situation 
that might have an element of danger 
in it, she still felt that the subject was a 
respite, because it engaged her husband’s 
attention. 

The General Reyes was an American 
cable ship, and the expectation had been 
that she would make a call at Raffleton. 
It was in the hope of meeting her here 
and getting transportation on her to one 
of the way-stations of civilization, that 
these two guests of theirs had eg 
the Brooks’ launch and come to RafHle- 
ton themselves. As it cel out, the 
General Reyes had run into the harbor 
the day before the squadron arrived, but 
stopped only long enough to send a boat 
ashore for her mails and then steamed 
away again, under urgent orders from 
Manila. 

“We felt pretty blank about that,” 
the man observed, picking up the story 
of their misadventure. “It seemed just 
at first as if we'd never find a ship bound 
our way. We thought we might about 
as well get a sarong and a kameja apiece 
and settle down here permanently — 
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forget that there was such a place as 
Illinois on the map.” 

The Honorable Sylvia got herself to- 
gether. 

“You can’t expect us to be very sym- 
pathetic about things like that,” she 
said, “‘because if they didn’t happen, 
we'd hardly ever have any visitors at all. 
And as long as we've just missed Cap- 
tain Burch, it is only right that you 
should be provided instead.” 

And then Carew wanted to know if 
they had known the capt: in very long. 

“*He’s a great friend of ours,” he added. 

Their guests explained the situation. 
They had only just met Captain Burch. 
it was his two passengers, the Thorn- 
dyke-Martins, whom they knew. The 
four of them had come all the way 

around from Naples together. 

The Honorable Sylvia expressed a 
mild curiosity to know what the Thorn- 
dyke-Martins were like. ‘One hears 
such a lot about them, of course,”’ she 
explained. 

‘It’s fortunate for us you don’t know 
them,” said the woman. “ You'd never 
take us for substitutes if you did. She’s 
lovely. Very simple, for all her clothes, 
and lots of fun.” 

‘It would have been a treat to get a 
good look at her,” Sylvia admitted. 
““We take the fashion magazines out 
here and order our clothes out of them 
by mail, from London. They never get 
here, and when they do. ” She 
stopped there, rather abruptly, and 
added, “I suppose we think twice as 
much about them as she does.” 

“She likes to buy them,” the other 
woman explained, “but after that she 
loses interest. She bought some things 
in Paris that have been following her 
ever since and haven’t caught up yet 
yr hadn’t at Singapore, and she didn’t 
seem to care. But of course, when 
you’ve got to the point where anything 
is smart just because you’ve got it on, 
you don’t need to worry.” 

Sylvia didn’t mean to look at her hus- 
band—meant not to look at him, and 
just for that reason she did. She met 
his eye and interpreted the affectionate, 
quickly suppressed smile that flashed for 
a moment across-his face. It said, she 
knew, ‘“‘That’s true of you, too, you won- 
der, you delight! Perhaps the clothes 
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you ordered by mail from London were 
awful, just as you said, until you put 
them on. But after that no one would 
have known it, because you were so 
beautiful in them that they became a 
part of you.” 

Carew wasn’t articulate enough to 
have said a thing like that, but he could 
mean it and look it, and Sylvia knew 
what he meant. She felt herself flush up 
to the hair, a deep, tingling flush that 
you'd have thought they’d all notice. 
She had a terrifying impulse to blurt out 
the truth, here, now, in the presence of 
their guests, when he couldn't say any- 
thing until afterward. The strength of 
the impulse frightened her pale again. 
And then Carew turned his eyes away. 

The American, evidently under the 
impression that the topic of clothes, now 
fairly launched, would keep the women 
amused for a while and give him a chance 


to get some more real information out of. 


the Resident, turned to him and asked a 
question about head-hunting. But his 
wife wanted to hear about the head- 
hunters, too. 

So Sylvia got a chance to pull herself 
together. Over her husband’s shoulder, 
out there in the middle of the moon- 
silvered. lawn, she deliberately fixed her 
eyes on that grim-looking gray stone. 
That other woman out there—wife of 
the man who had been Resident at 
Raffleton before her husband came—if 
Sylvia could tell her the story, now, she’d 
understand. 

Carew was glad to talk about the 
head-hunting. His attipade toward his 
Dyaks was a little that °of a parent 
toward a houseful of unruly children. 
He disciplined them himself when it was 
necessary, but didn’t want them misun- 
derstood by outsiders. 

“There’s one thing you’ve got to get 
firmly in mind to begin with,” he said, 
“and that is that, from the Dyaks’ point 
of view, head-hunting, if it’s a crime at 
all, is a crime against property. A man 
has a property interest in his own head, 
of course, and equally in any other head 
he can collect. If he can show fifty of 
them—fifty human heads, hanging by 
the hair and drying in clusters on poles 
outside his hut, he’s a man of considera- 
tion in the community, much, I suppose, 
as one of your railway magnates is with 


you. Everybody else wants to tak 
them away from him, and nobody quit: 
dares. Of course, in a country like thi: 
where people’s physical wants are ver) 
few, property is practically all trophies.’ 

“You mean, then,” asked the Ame: 
ican, “that when a man goes out an 
cuts off somebody’s head, the act is no: 
dictated by any ill- feeling against th 
victim; it’s simply a ques stion of adding 


Cum nodded, and the American 
looked a little startled. He had meant 
the question ironically and had not ex- 
pected a direct affirmative answer lik« 
that. 

“Here’s an illustration,” Carew went 
on. “One of the villages back here in 
the jungle broke loose some time ago, 
raided another village twenty miles 
away, and took nine heads.” 

“Fresh heads?” asked the American. 

“They took them from the shoulders 
of the villagers and not from the poles 
in front of their houses, if that’s what 
you mean,” said Carew. ‘Well, the 
people of the second village, instead of 
attempting a direct reprisal, came down 
and complained to me, which is what | 
always try to get them to do. I went 
up to the first village, made them give 
up their nine heads, and took them back 
to the village they had been taken from. 
That made everything all right again— 
averted a feud between the two villages 
that might have gone on for years.” 

Both their guests were looking puz- 
zled. 

“Don’t you mean,” asked the woman, 
“that you beheaded nine people in the 
first village?” 

“No, no,” said Carew. “What would 
be the use of that? I took the same nine 
heads, put them in a bag, and carried 
the “back to the relatives of the people 
that chey had been taken from.” 

“Do you mean to say,” questioned 
the American, “that that restitution 
satished their sense of justice? You 
couldn’t bring the people taslife again 
who'd been murdered.” 

“That’s the point exactly,” said Ca- 
rew, patiently. “A human life more or 
less isn’t worth getting excited about. 
That’s revolting to our notions, but you 
have to take people as they are. You 
can’t make these people regard life as 
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sacred. What religion they have is 
against it, and the logic of the situation 
is against it, too. They don’t work, so 
a life has no labor value. And in other 
respects it’s about the cheapest, com- 
monest thing there is. But they have 
got a sense of property, and the one hope 

building a civilization for them 1s 
to 5 build it on that. As they begin to 
learn to want things, their property will 
take other forms than heads—hnery and 
trinkets to begin with. But one has to 
go slow, and at present I respect their 
property in heads. I claim that a man 
has a property right in his own, and | 
punish head-hunting just as | do any 
other theft.” 

“T should think, though,” objected 
the American, “that there’d be more 
glory in taking a live head than a dead 
one. 

“Not so much,” Carew explained, 
“because a man would defend any head 
he possessed just as enthusiastically as 
he would the one that grew on his shoul- 
ders. He'll guard a grave...” 

He broke off there with an apologetic 
little glance at Sylvia. 

“Oh yes,” she said, smiling readily, 
“tell them about it. They'll be inter- 
este d. ‘g 

Carew turned and pointed out through 
the open window. 

“Tt comes rather close home,” he said. 
“And I think it must be rather hard on 
my wife, though she pretends she doesn’t 
mind. My predecessor's wife died out 
here and is buried there in the middle 
of the lawn. He had to bury her—or 
thought he did—right under the Resi- 
dency windows, and he inclosed the 
grave in sheet-iron and put that big 
granite slab on the top of it to make sure 
that it wouldn’t be rifled by Dyaks. He 
made me promise, when I came here to 
take the post (of course he was half mad 
at the time and the precaution was reall 
unnecessary) to have it watched day and 
night. You can see the Sikh out there 
now. At least you can make out his 
white turban—there, under the tree.” 

He turned back from the window 
again and seated himself at the table. 

“It is rough on Sylvia,” he repeated, 
“a memento mori like that. But I don’t 
know what to do about it. I gave the 
poor chap my word, you see. And, after 
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all, the moral effect on the Dyaks is 
good. | must guard my own property, 
guard theirs. 
It’s one of the things my prestige de- 
pends on. And my prestige is practi- 
cally the only thing | have to govern 
with.” 

The Chinese butler had come in as he 
finished, and stood, grave as a stone 
image, in the doorway, 
nition. 

Jalan,” said Carew, ‘‘ what is it?” 

“Come one piece pleeceman,”’ said the 
Chinaman. 


1 
you see, aS sacrediy as | 


awaiting recog- 


“To see me?” asked Carew, getting 
out of his chair. ‘‘ Where is he?’ 

He did not wait for an answer, but 
crossed the room and followed the China- 
man out. 

Chere was silence in the big dining- 
room for a minute or two afrer Carew 
went. lhe American woman had been 
staring out at the grave on the lawn ever 
since Carew had first called attention to 
it. Now she turned around and looked 
at Sylvia with a wide wonder in het 
eyes—a look which, from what she saw 
in Sylvia’s face, flashed instantly into an 
understanding pity. She wasn’t so very 
much older than Sylvia herself. 

The warm gush of sympathy, coming 
unexpectedly like that, got over Sylvia’s 
defenses. She gave an irre pressible 
shudder, and pressed her hands against 
her eyes, as if, for just a moment, to shut 
out a vision. 

The man guest, who had risen when 
Carew did and had remained standing, 
somewhat at a loss, moved quickly away 
to the window and stood there looking 
out. The two women might have been 
alone together. 

“You're such a wonder,” said the 
American woman, unevenly. ‘‘ You’re 
so cool and perfect that one can’t real- 
ize what it means, unless you let them 
see. But I understand now.”’ 

“You don’t understand. 
know,” said Sylvia. 

Hier guest did not press the point. 

**Has he gone down to the town?” she 
asked. “It isn’t likely to be anything 
serious, is 1t?” 

“Oh, just a murder or something,’ 
said Sylvia. ‘“‘It’s too quiet down there 
for it to be anything very bad.” 

The man turned away from the win- 
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dow. “‘He is sending the policeman 
away and coming back,” he said, quiet- 
ly, and took his place again at the table. 

Sylvia sat up straight again, and once 
more pressed her hands against her eyes. 
She hadn’t cried enough to discolor 
them. She looked from one to the other 
of her guests with a shaky little smile. 

“Thank you,” she said, for each 
them had done her a service. 

Carew, coming back into the room, 
found everything just as he had left it. 

“It was nothing, after all, then?” 
asked Sylvia. 

“Tl have to go down after dinner,” 
said Carew, “but everything’s all right 
for the present. The woman’s locked up 
and both the men are dead.” 

He drank half a glass of wine in a 
meditative way, then turned to the 
American. 

“Tt fits in rather with what we were 
saying,” he began. “‘A Sikh policeman 
tried to arrest a woman, and a Malay 
who was with her slipped a kris into him. 
The Malay is very excitable, and once he 
lets his kris taste blood. . .” 

He turned to the woman. *Do you 
know what a kris is? One of those wavy- 
bladed daggers.” 

She nodded and shivered at the same 
time. ‘We've bought a whole collection 
of them,” she said. 

“Well,” Carew went on, “once his 
kris tastes blood, he’s likely to turn per- 
fectly irresponsible. Westerners call it 
‘running amuck.” It is really nothing 
but a feeling that, since he has broken 
loose, he may as well make a thorough 
job of it and kill as many more as possi- 
ble before they can get him. That is 
what he started to do in this case, and 
there was nothing for it but for another 
policeman to shoot him.” 

“What had the woman done,” the 
American wanted to know, “that the 
first man tried to arrest her for?” 

Carew smiled, and turned to Sylvia. 

“You will be interested in that,” he 
said. ‘“‘She’s a woman who’s been work- 
ing for you up here. She had set her cap 
for this Malay, and, in order to fascinate 
him, she had stolen—what do you sup- 
pose? A dozen brass curtain-rings. She 
was wearing them for bracelets half-way 
up her arm when the policeman arrested 


her.” 
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*’There’s the irony of things,” said th. 
American. “An absurdly trifling ac: 
like that, and two men dead as the resul: 
of it.” 

“No,” said Carew, “‘ you mustn’t look 
at it that way. Not if you’re going t 
get the East straight. Of course it’s to 
bad about the policeman. He was 
valuable man. But he lost his life doing 
his duty and that’s an ending we fo: 
eigners have to take more or less fo: 
granted. Of course he’s as foreign to 
this situation as | am. But the Malay 
doesn’t matter. You can’t blame him 
for what he did, and he’d be the las: 
person (provided you could consult him 
to complain about the result. That’s all 
in the day’s work. 

~ one thing you have got to treat seri- 
ously is the theft. The fact that the 
things she stole were perhaps worth 
about sixpence, and that we'd ne ver have 
discovered the loss of the ‘m, doesn’t enter 
into the case. They were very beautiful 
to her, no doubt—highly polished and all 
—and tempted her. ‘Taking them con- 
stituted, from her point of view, a serious 
theft, and this is what I want you to 
see—it’s her point of view that I’ve got 
to treat it from.” 

The point absorbed the interest of 
both men—Carew in explaining to one 
anxious to learn, the American in trying 
to realize another of the fascinating 
paradoxes of the East. 

But the American woman had only 
about half listened. She had hardly 
taken her eyes from Sylvia’s face since 
Carew had returned. Now she thrust 
her chair back from the table rather 
abruptly. 

“No,” said Sylvia, “it’s all right. Sit 
still.” 

At that both men looked around at her, 
and Carew sprang to his feet. 

“My dear!” he cried, in consterna- 
tion. “What's the matter?” For her 
face had gone as white as flour and she 
was clutching the edge of the table 
tightly with both hands. 

But she shook her head at him and 
said, “No,” in a half-inarticulate plea 
that he stay where he was. And in a 
moment she got command of her voice. 
“[—I just want to be sure I under- 
stand what you mean,” she said. “You 
don’t mean that you’re going to punish 
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that woman seriously for—for nothing? 
Because it was nothing. They weren't 
worth anything to us. We're using 
wooden rings in the place we got them 
for. And—and perhaps they meant 
everything to her.” 

Carew answered gently, but it was as 
if from a long way off 
‘Don’t upset yourself about 
it, my dear. You’ve had 
a pretty hard week, I sus- 
pect, and you're badly over- 
wrought.” 

Sylvia’s color came flood- 
ing back again. He was 
apologizing for her to their 
The real issue had 
not got his attention yet at 
all. He did not realize that 
there was an issue. 

“I’m not tired nor over- 

wrought in the least,” she 
said as steadily as she could. 
“1 don’t want you to think 
about me. I w-want you to 
think about that pitiable 
little woman. Can’t you 
see? She had to have those 
things. That’s something 
that might happen to—to 
anybody. And she was 
afraid to ask me for them. 
That’s the heart-breaking 
part of it. And now her 
man’s dead—that she took 
them for. They killed him, 
| suppose, before her eyes. 
\nd you talk of punishing 
her!” 

Now it was Carew whose 
color faded out under his coat of tan. 

Their two guests, forgotten, afraid of 
each other’s eyes, stared at their empty 
glasses. 

“If you want to debate it as an ab- 
stract proposition,” said Carew, slowly, 
“T’'ll say that if the woman is allowed to 
keep the spoils, she can probably attract 
another man who will suit her just as 
well. 
she happened not to be somebody you 
knew as an individual. I have had to 
punish before, in cases that were per- 
sonal to me. I’ve done it because | 
knew that the only hope for beginning 
to civilize these people is the justice that 
| hold in my hand. There are two or 


guests. 


I think you’d recognize that, if 
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three hundred thousand of them up- 
country there, who are beginning to take 
my law. They don’t know it as an 
abstract thing. It’s something of mine. 
If they don’t raid and murder as much as 
they did, it’s because they are beginning 
to take my notion that it’s better to 
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leave another man’s goods alone. And 
if they see I don’t believe it myself . . .” 
He brought his hands down softly, but 
solidly, on the table. 
“Even as a matter of self-preserva- 
tion,” he went on, “the thing is impor- 


tant. Against a quarter of a million of 
them, I’ve got a hundred and twenty- 
five Sikh policemen who would stand up 
and be butchered for my word. One of 
them lost his life that way to-night.” 

There was a silence after that. The 
American drew in a long breath and let 
it out witha rush. Finally Sylvia spoke, 
doggedly and dully, not as one who 
hopes any more, but as one who plays 
his last card. 
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“You're right in general, | suppose. 
I hadn’t—thought of it that way. | 
wish you'd told me sooner. But, just for 
this once, [’m going to ask as a favor 
that you don’t punish the woman who 
stole—the curtain-rings.”’ 

For just a moment a blaze of cold fire 
lighted up Carew’s blue eyes and then it 
faded. He pressed his lips together be- 
fore he spoke. 

“We'll talk about it in the morning,’ 
he said, gently. ‘“‘And you won’t ask 
me that favor again. You will have seen 
by then what it means.” 

““There’s s-something else,” said Syl- 
via. But Carew had pushed back his 
chair and risen from the table. 

“TI think I’d better go down to the 
town,” he said, addressing his guests, 
“‘and see that it is really quiet. We 
don’t want any more murders to-night.” 

Sylvia said, “Wait!” But it was only 
in a whisper and he was already gone. 

The silence lasted until she had seen 
him pass the window and cross the lawn. 
Her two guests, searching desperately 
for something—just the one right, casual 
thing to say, to cut the cord that bound 
this tense silence—looked neither at her 
nor at each other. But they were aware 
that, very still and white, she was gazing 
at the point where he had disappeared. 
At last she spoke. 

“You see—I am a thief, too,”’ said the 
Honorable Sylvia. 

“You don’t mean literally?” 

It was the man who asked the ques- 
tion from a throat that he found unex- 
pectedly dry. But apparently he knew 
she did, because her bare nod of assent 
was enough to answer him. He did not 
go on to ask what she had stolen. After 
all, it didn’t matter. 

And now she waited for her husband 
to come back from meting out justice— 
logical, necessary justice—upon the lit- 
tle Malay woman who had stolen the 
curtain-rings. He was all she had—all 
she loved or wanted in the world. And 
she was alone with him in that remotest 
corner of it. 


[ suppose situations like that are not 
uncommon, especially when a man and a 
woman are left alone in a strange and 
hostile environment. Probably many 
an odd corner of the lower latitudes 


could produce a story something lil 
that, only, as a rule, one does not kn 
about them. This one is getting to! 
because it just happened that my wit 
and I were the two American guests ; 
the Residency that night, and that Sy! 
via, after John Carew had left her the: 
to go down to the village, told it to us 
told it in many ragged little fragments 
under a pressure of panic and despera 
tion that forced her to forget traditiona! 
reticences and to clutch, in the welter, at 
anything that looked like a sympatheti 
hand. 

The story was simple enough. 

Two days after her husband had gon: 
off into the jungle to secure his nin 
heads and return them to the villag: 
that had been feloniously despoiled 
them, the Manz from Singapore came 
into the harbor at Raffleton. The new 
monsoon, at forty-five miles an hour or 
so, was blowing at the one precise ang: 
which gave it access to the harbor, and 
two big packing-cases, both addressed to 
the Residency, were dropped overboard 
in an attempt to land them. By the 
time they were rescued and got ashore, 
the consignee’s marks were pretty well 
obliterated. But both of them were 
brought forthwith to the Residency. 

Now, the Honorable Sylvia expected a 
box. She had come out to the Far East 
on the grand tour more than two years 
before, amply equipped for a casual 
glance at the tropics. As you know, she 
had varied the plan by st: aying and mar- 
rying Carew. At the end of two years 
the necessity for replenishing this ward- 
robe became pressing and she did what 


every permanent resident in that part of 


the world is forced to do, ordered more 
clothes by mail from London. One of 
the two boxes undoubtedly contained 
those clothes. But, in view of their re- 
cent immersion in sea-water, it devolved 
upon the Honorable Sylvia to open both 
boxes at once. 

As it happened, the box she opened 
first contained the purchases which Mrs. 
Thorndyke-Martin had made in Paris: 
a lot of seductively lovely stockings and 
underclothes, a couple of frocks, and a 
certain miraculous hat. They had been 
beautifully packed and the brief immer- 
sion of their box in the water of the har- 
bor hadn’t damaged them a bit. 
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For one delirious moment Sylvia 
thought they were hers. But it didn't 
need, really, the discovery of the Pari- 
sian modiste’s bill to convince her of het 
mistake. 

Then she opened the other box, which 
contained her own purchases. She found 
them undamaged, but just as ghastly 


and provincial and absurd as in her 
anticipations she 


worst had _ pictured 
them. 

And it was while they were all spread 
out in her big, shabby boudoir in the 
Residency that the butler had brought 
in the wireless message announcing the 
prospective visit of the South Asiatic 
Squadron at Raffleton. 

You will have to stop and think a min- 
ute to realize just what that visit im- 
ported to Sylvia. 

Admiral Etheridge, who commanded 
the fleet, was an old friend of her moth- 
ers. And the young flag - lieutenant, 
who had signed the message, was a sort 
of second cousin of her own. Probably 
half a dozen of the officers she would be 
expected to entertain were boys she had 
danced and flirted with in the old days. 
In a word, then, the visit meant that 
Sylvia’s old world was coming for a look 
at her. 

Her old world had treated her badly; 
there was no doubt of that. It might 
have pitied her a little for falling in love 
with Carew, but it had shown itself hor- 
ried, coldly implacable, and, at last, 
insolently derisive, when she insisted on 
marrying him. 

| t had not been 
hard, indeed it had 
been fiercely satisfac- 
tory, to send that old 
world overboard, in 
the wonderful blaze of 
passion and pride and 
self-abandonment that 
had given her to 
Carew. And _ those 
hres were blazing still. 
He had never disap- 
pointed heronce. The 
price she had paid for 
him, in the loneliness 
and monotony of his 
absences, in the pan- 
icky terrors of her 
strange surroundings, 
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in the contemptuous abandonment of 
her old world and the skeptical curiosity 
of her new, weighed not a grain against 
the complete and poignant happiness he 
brought her. Her old world was wel- 
come to come and look. 

But—and here the bright red burned 
in her cheeks, and her finger-nails pressed 
hard into her small palms—they must 
not be allowed to come and laugh, for 
their laughter would be at her husband 
rather than at her. ‘‘We remember the 
Sylvia he took. And this is what he has 
made of her—this pathetically dowdy 
little Colonial, trying to dress as she 
imagines people are dressing back home.” 


SHE SAW HERSELF FULLY ARRAYED IN HER SPOILS 
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She looked at the things that had 
come in her own box from London, and 
her eyes flushed with the tears of pure, 
helpless anger. And then she looked 
at what Mrs. Thorndyke-Martin had 
bought, to pass the time, in Paris. They 
must be nearly alike in size and figure, 
and clothes don’t have to fit nowadays, 
anyway. A half-dozen deftly placed pins 
would make everything right. Dressed 
like that, how she could face that old 
world of hers! How serenely she could 
smile at it from under that hat! How 
confidently could she bid them welcome, 
and entertain them, and send them away 
again, wondering—even if her husband 
did not return in time to see his triumph, 
and make it perfect. 

Because you can understand, can’t 
you, that it would be Ais triumph rather 
than hers? 

The Honorable Sylvia put on the hat, 
took it off and rearranged her hair, and 
put it on again, and a great resolution 
formed itself in her soul. The Thorn- 
dyke-Martins were coming. They were 
expected to get in on the General Reyes 
along with Captain Burch, a day or two 
before the squadron arrived. Sylvia 
would go to Mrs. Martin and buy, or 
beg, or borrow those clothes. Whatever 
happened, when the admiral and the 
flag-lieutenant and the rest came 
ashore they should find her wearing 
them. 

And then something happened that 
she hadn’t counted on. The General 
Reyes came into the harbor and, without 
dropping anchor at all, sent a_ boat 
ashore for mails. There was no time to 
explain, to beg or borrow, or to offer 
to buy. The Honorable Sylvia could 
either wrap up Mrs. psc Saat grat 
tin’s clothes and send them aboard, 
she could steal them, which latter act 
involved, you will observe, doing pre- 
cisely nothing at all—just letting the 
boat go back without them. And that is 
what she did. 

She did not, at first, scrutinize the 
moral quality of the act at all. She 
flushed and smiled at herself in the glass 
when first she saw herself fully arrayed 
in her spoils, with nothing more than an 
amused sense of mischief. Her husband 
was away at that time, you are to re- 
member, out in the jungle, collecting his 


nine heads. It was not until he came 
back, on the afternoon of the garden- 
party, and she saw the look that came 
into his face as he caught his first glimps« 
of her, that the first misgiving came. 
She had meant to make her confession 
as soon as they had a moment together, 
time to turn away and smile and then 
turn a pair of demure faces back to their 
guests. Somehow, at that one look of 
his she had realized that it could not be 
done that way. 

One of the elements which went to 
make up her adoration of him was 
something akin to fear. At the very core 
of the man, accounting perhaps for his 
almost miraculous power over savage 
peoples, was a saint-like sort of austerity 

something that was inaccessible to the 
intrusion of merely human loves or fears. 
Sylvia knew it was there, knew that even 
her hand might not be laid upon the veil 
before it. But it was only gradually that 
she realized how this act of hers would 
look when brought for judgment before 
that shrine. The misgiving slowly deep- 
ened into a fear, and by the time the 
squadron had steamed away and the 
planters returned to their plantations 
she was ready to interpose even the pres- 
ence of two casual, vagrant Americans 
between herself and the necessity for 
telling him. 

It seemed like the mockery of a mali- 
cious fate that gave the subject of their 
talk the turn it had taken. Here was a 
deadly parable that the Prophet Nathan 
himself could hardly have improved 
upon. The poor, frightened little native 
woman who had had to steal in order 
that she might be finely arrayed—would 
John Carew be willing to show one of 
those women thieves more mercy than 
he was prepared to show the other? 

The sudden flare of cold anger that 
had come up into his blue eyes answered 
that question, if it had not been an- 
swered before. The man was a fanatic, 
of course; he had in him the quality of 
logically carrying out a valid idea to 
remorseless and inhuman conclusions—a 
quality that has planted many a stake 
and set the torch to many a pyre. 

Oh, it was simple enough, and easy to 
understand. But what was one to do? 

I tried, in a futile sort of way, to think 
up a phrase or two: “To comprehend all 
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is to pardon all,” and a few generalities 
like that, but their flat futility kept me 
from uttering them, and there was a 
silence for a while after Sylvia had come 
to the end of her story. 

| looked across at my wife. 
thinking, too, and, it presently trans- 
pired, to better purpose. Luckily women 
have not our passion for abstract moral- 
ity. They act on the particular event. 

“If you will pack up those clothes,” 
said my wife, “‘I will take them back to 
Mrs. Martin, and then, you see, you will 
only have borrowed them—not 
them at all.” 

There was another little silence after 
that Sylvia had stopped sobbing, but 
her face was still buried in her arms. |! 
saw my wife smile. 

“For that matter,” she went on, ‘‘] 
don’t see why you haven't really bor 
rowed them from me. I'll take the re- 
sponsibility for Mrs. Martin—I know 
she won't mind a bit. I’ve lent them to 
you, and now, if you’re through with 
them, I can take them back. It doesn’t 
matter whose clothes they are. There's 
nothing wrong about that, is there?” 

After a moment she said again, as one 
repeats a lesson toa child: 

““You borrowed those clothes from me. 
And now, if you’re through with them, 
I’ll take them back.” 

Sylvia sat up and gazed out through 
the window at the lighted patch of lawn 
with the big granite slab in the middle of 
it. Then she rose. 
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“Tl get them for you,” she said. 

My wife went with her, and I lighted 
a fresh cigar and strolled out on the bal- 
cony. 

As it happened, we didn’t see Carew 
again. Our cab came for us before his 
return from the village, and we drove 
down to the Rest House under a heap of 
bandboxes. The Sarah Bird came in 
during the night, and we sailed on her the 
next morning for Cebu. 

We found the Thorndyke- Martins 
in Manila and gave Mrs. Martin her 
clothes. We had to tell her the story, 
more Or less, to account for the way they 
were packed, and it needed all but foret- 
ble restraint to keep her from shipping 


them straight back to Sylvia. She was 


indignant with us for not having given 
them to her. 
Many of the places we have visited at 


one time or another seem a long way off, 
when contemplated retrospectively from 
our domestic hearth, but Raffleton seems 
farther than them all. It seemed like a 
message from another planet when, last 
Christmas, we got a little card of greet- 
ings from Mr. and the Honorable Mrs. 
John Carew. 

“Much love,” Sylvia had written on 
it, ““and a world of thanks.” 

“T have always wondered,” said my 
wife, “‘whether she told him.” 

“That is because you have no real 
interest in morality,” said I. ‘“‘Now, 
what I wonder is, whether she ought to 
have told him.” 
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Why Do We Have a Diplomatic Service-> 


BY DAVID 


JAYNE HILL 


Former Ambassador of the United States to Germany 


A ai many months ago, in 
a little after-dinner com- 
pany at Washington, 
the conversation fell 
FP uponour foreign service. 
F The comments made 
ic were chiefly of a per- 
— nananen, consisting of references 
to the qualities and peculiarities of our 
diplomatic representatives in foreign cap- 
itals. Only one general observation illu- 
mined the dismal gossip of the evening. 
As the party was about to break up, a 
newly elected Senator, who had main- 
tained an interested silence during the 
conversation, suddenly remarked, “I 
don’t understand why we have those 
fellows, anyway.” 

This observation, which evoked an 
outburst of laughter but elicited no re- 
sponse, has the threefold merit of being 
just, kindly, and honest, which is saying 
much in these days of searching criti- 
cism upon questions relating to public 
life. It is just, because it clearly indi- 
cates the proper starting-point of a dis- 
cussion regarding our diplomatic service. 
It is kindly, because it places without 
discrimination all the representatives of 
our country engaged in that service in 
the same large, generous category of 
“those fellows ’’—which, if slightly lack- 
ing in respect, at least does not imply 
any opprobrium. It is honest, “because 
it 1s a frank confession of ignorance, be- 
tokening a state of mind at once docile 
and unassuming; and, if not keenly 
curious, implies no unconquerable preju- 
dice. 

At a small gathering in a well-known 
club in the city of Washington, where 
the Senator’s observation was quoted, 
it was caustically remarked that when 
that gentleman had been longer in poli- 
tics he would discover the practical 
reasons ‘‘why we have those fellows.” 





The obscurity of this observation, cou- 


pled with the expression of countenanc 
with which it was uttered, moved 
young lawyer not long out of the law 
school to ask for an explanation; wher 
upon the first speaker remarked thar 
every one who had had practical ex 
perience with politics understood what 
he meant, and that it was not a matte: 
for public discussion. 

The vague smile with which this r 
mark was received by those present 
plainly indicated that it was not agre: 
able to hear a branch of the public ser 
vice spoken of in this manner. ‘They 
could not help remembering that they 
were American citizens, and that not 
only public officials, but the manner of 
conducting public affairs, were being 
made the objects of a covert, yet not 
very covert, sneer. The young lawyer: 
seemed especially annoyed by the speak- 
er’s insinuation, and asked what he 
meant by such a statement. 

“I mean,” was the reply, “that the 
entire vocabulary now in common us¢ 
regarding this subject indicates that the 
country has no serious interest in the 
diplomatic serv ice. It has been assaile d 
in Congress as “purely ornamental.” 
It has been retained only because of its 
utility to party politics. It is the very 
life of a Presidential election.” 

“And you believe in continuing this 
system?” asked the young man. 

“Sinecures,” was the reply, “are nec- 
essary tothe life of a political party. The 
indefinite character of the diplomatic ser- 
vice renders it particularly useful; for, 
while it appeals chiefly to men of leisure, 
it stimulates aspirations which awaken 
an interest in public affairs that might 
otherwise never exist; and, since the 
service has no standard of qualification 


or efficiency, there is no limit to its. 


political usefulness.” 
“You think, then, that this system is 
a public advantage?” asked the lawyer. 
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“T shall not say a public advantage; 
the public has no interest in it. But it 
is a political advantage, both before and 
after elections.’ 

“How is that?” inquired a man who 
hz ad been trying to read a newspaper. 

“Why,” answered the first speaker, 

‘vou look to the Executive to promote 
le gislation. If Congress becomes lethar- 
gic, the diplomatic service is there to be 
used as a stimulant. You like a strong 
Executive,do you not? Well, what gives 
a stronger hand than the power to be- 
stow and the power to withhold? Noth- 
ing serves to quicken interest like— 

‘But,” broke in the young lawyer, 
“do you think it is right to apply such 
motive s?”” 

“It is always right to obey the will of 
the people, and the Executive is the 
expression of the people’s will. They 
have placed him in the seat of power. It 
’ unreasonable to expect him to make 
bricks without straw.” 

“How about the legislators? Have 
they no mandate from the people? 


queried a voice from a corner of the 
room. 
“Personally, I believe in a strong gov- 


ernment,” replied the first speaker, “‘and 
nothing strengthens a government like 
offices that can be vacated and filled at 
will. The purists, with their foolish dif- 
fusion of power, are bringing politics 
into disrepute.” 

‘The founders of our government did 
not regard public office from your point 
of view,” replied the young lawyer, ear- 
nestly. “Public positions were created 
for the service of the nation, not for 
party or personal advantage. I do not 
pretend to know whether the diplomatic 
service is useful to the country or not. 
But it makes no difference to my conten- 
tion. If it is useless, it ought to be 
abolished. If it is useful, it ought to be 
respected, and not made an object of 
trathe. We have had in the foreign ser- 
vice of our country men of the greatest 
personal eminence and of the highest 
qualifications, who were not chosen for 
the reasons you have intimated. Adams, 
Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe, not 
to mention Franklin—men who have 
been honored with the Presidency—were 
among our earliest ministers abroad. 
The service has been adorne: by some 
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of our most illustrious writers, such as 
Irving, Bancroft, Motley, and Lowell. 
To the greater Powers we have habitu- 
ally sent our most distinguished citizens 

-a long roll of eminent men who were 
not politicians in any narrow sense, 
though many of them were statesmen of 
a high order. Your insinuation is unjust 
to them, to our Presidents, and to the 
American people.” 

“You young reformers are always 
talking about the ‘people.’ What do the 

eople know or care about these things? 
‘hey only want to be left alone. No- 
body cares who has the offices. But 
without offices what would become of 
politics?” 

A clergyman who happened to be of 
the company, fearing that the debate 
was becoming too heated and might lead 
to scandal, thought it advisable to turn 
the current of talk into a different chan- 
nel, and said: “I think it is not always 
profitable to discuss too freely the mo- 
tives of men. Is it not better to consider 
their difficulties and embarrassments, 
and try to remove them? I have always 
supposed that every deliberate provision 
of government has some purpose of dis- 
tinct public usefulness, and I suppose 
this one has; but I am very hows in 
sympathy with the sentiment expressed 
by the new Senator. I do not under- 
stand fully why we have ambassadors, 
except for social purposes, and I should 
very much like to be informed.” 

There was a long silence, finally broken 
by an elderly gentleman of scholarly ap- 
pearance whom every one addressed as 

‘ Judge.” “If | remember rightly,” he 
said, “the Constitution of the United 
States, in Article II., Section 2, Clause 2, 
makes the same provision for the ap- 
pointment of anibassadors and other 
public ministers as for judges of the 
Supreme Court. The natural inference 
is that the framers of our form of gov- 
ernment regarded them as equally im- 

ortant, and it is certain that they 
invested the selection of the persons who 
should serve in this capacity with pre- 
cisely the same safeguards as were ap- 
plied to the choice of the highest judicial 
officers of the nation, namely, nomina- 
tion by the President and confirmation 
by the Senate. It was probably intended 
that the President should observe the 
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same care and be actuated by the same 
motives in both cases, and that the 
Senate would see that he did his duty in 
this respect. There is no evidence that 
these offices were designed to serve any 
merely partisan or personal purpose, and 
it is fair to suppose that it was not even 
imagined that any other motive than a 
desire to secure the most efficient public 
service would ever affect such appoint- 
ments.” 

“That is all very fine,” interrupted 
the propounder of the political-reward 

theory, “but it does not touch the ques- 

tion as it stands to-day. It is useless to 
speak of the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion. The Fathers took care to provide 
offices enough to go around!” 

The young lawyer’s eyes blazed with 
indignation as he exclaimed: “The 
Fathers would feel contempt for usif they 
could know the spirit in which their 
labors are considered. The system 
which you openly defend would have 
been regarded with horror by the fra- 
mers of the Constitution. They did ev- 
erything in their power to prevent such 
a system. I feel a sense of shame in 
hearing these accusations as I recall the 
words of Washington when he took com- 
mand of the army: ‘I will keep an exact 
account of my expenses; those, I doubt 
not, will be discharged, and that is all 
I desire.’ The Fathers gave us a country 
to defend and honor by service and sacri- 
fice, and set us the example of unselfish 
patriotism.” 

The Judge’s face remained calm and 
placid as he turned alternately toward 
each of the belligerents, who seemed 
determined to infuse fire into the dis- 
cussion; and, as if to hold fast to some 
line of reasoning, he promptly added: 
“Those men were engaged in a great 
task, and their minds were filled with a 
deep sense of responsibility. We were 
then a small and weak country. We had 
profited greatly from the diplomacy of 
the Revolution. Lord Acton is of the 
opinion that without the aid of the 
French fleet our independence might not 
have been established, at least not so 
early; and many American writers agree 
with him. But we do not need to enter 
upon a debate on this point. The dele- 
gates to the Constitutional Convention 
remembered with gratitude what Frank- 


lin had done for us. Our first attempt in 
diplomacy had borne rich fruit. It had 
also taught us many lessons, and a cay 
tious foreign policy promised still to ly 
necessary; as, indeed, it proved to b 
It was a matter of common consent tha; 
“ambassadors and other ministers’ would 
be needed, and in the article of the Con- 
stitution I have cited their appointment 
was provided for before that of th 
judges of the Supreme Court. No objec- 
tion to providing for them was offered, 
but the creation of the Supreme Court 
was a thorny question. The power t 
send and receive ambassadors fad been 
distinctly accorded in the Articles of 
Confederation and required no debate, 
for it was an essential attribute of 
sovereign nation. The Supreme Court, 
on the contrary, was a new institution, 
as novel in its conception in 1787 as an 
international court appeared to be a 
century later. It should be further re- 
membered that in the first draft of th 
Constitution the power to appoint am- 
bassadors and judges of the Suprenx 
Court was given to the Senate alone; 
and that it was by subsequent modifica- 
tion, unanimously adopted, that th¢ 
power of appointment by the President, 
with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, was conferred. The intention to 
place such appointments upon the high- 
est possible plane, and to invest them 
with the highest degree of responsibility, 
is, therefore, very clear.” 

It was not until the Judge had pro- 
nounced the words ‘‘ Constitution of the 
United States” that a clean-shaven, 
gray-haired man, carrying on a conversa- 
tion in a corner of the room with another 
gentleman, had knocked the ashes from 
his cigar and turned to listen. It was 
a well-known Representative in Con- 
gress from a state of the Middle West. 

“What you have just said, Judge,” 
he observed, “is very interesting from 
an historical point of view, but it seems 
to me that times and conditions have 
changed entirely since the Constitution 
was framed and adopted. First of all, 
we have greatly changed as a nation 
Then we were weak and small, now we 
have become strong and great. We have 
no neighbors who would ever think of 
attacking us. We fear nothing and want 
less from Europe. Whatneed, therefore, 











have we of ambassadors and the para- 
phernalia that goes along with them! 
We are a plain and peaceable people, 
with whom no one is likely to interfere. 
And not only that, but conditions have 
changed. We have the telegraph, not 
only the transatlantic cable, but now the 
wireless telegraphy. All this has greatly 
simplified communication and rendered 
ambassadors and the whole costly out- 
fit superfluous. Worse than that, by 
leaving ambassadors nothing to do it 
opens the way to all sorts of folly: the 
vanity of women, the even greater van- 
ity of men, with their foolish taste for 
uniforms—which Congress has positively 
forbidden them to wear; and decora- 
tions, equally forbidden, but sought for 
and worn just the same. It is time to 
stop this nonsense, which makes us 
ridiculous abroad and ashamed at home. 
And now these people want poser to 
live in at public expense! want to 
abolish the whole thing.” 

A long silence fell upon the company. 
The Representatives ardor and flu- 
ency rendered a reply difficult. No one 
seemed to have the courage to speak. 
He was known to be a keen debater, and 
not too tolerant of opposition. His re- 
sources of ridicule in this case were two- 
fold—the bold, direct rhetoric to which 
he was accustomed, and the salient 
points of attack afforded by the subject, 
which was not lacking in picturesque 
material. 

The discreet remained silent, but the 
young lawyer, in that splendid spirit of 
knight-errantry which scents with joy 
the breath of battle, ventured to re- 
mark: “It seems to me that much, if 
not all, of our legislation might be han- 
dled in a similar manner. It is, after all, 
simply a question of choosing between 
what you want and what you don’t 
want. Let us abolish Congress; let 
everybody make his suggestions for new 
laws to a bureau of law-writers in Wash- 
ington, to be put by them into the form 
of bills; let these be printed in the news- 
papers, with a coupon attached on which 
to express a vote, and let the laws that 
have a majority for them be published 
for the information of the people. It 
seems very simple.” 

This sally was greeted with a general 
laugh, in which, however, the Rep- 
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resentative did not join; and he was 
evidently annoyed by the attempt at 
sarcasm of one so young and so little 
entitled to hold the floor. 

“That is, of course ,ridiculous,” he said, 
with the flicker of a smile, ‘‘and not 
meant to be taken seriously. Legislation 
by such a method would be impossible. 
Without party councils, conferences, de- 
bates, and compromises, no laws could 
ever be passed. The personal element 
and the associative element are both es- 
sential to any understanding, and every 
law fit to be inscribed on the statute- 
book implies an understanding. In for- 
eign relations it is different. Each nation 
is represented by some one _ person. 
These persons have only to communicate 
to one another their views, arguments 
and decisions. That ends the matter.” 

“Is there, then, to be no understand- 
ing between nations? Or can it be 
reached without personal contact?” the 
young lawyer asked, rather eagerly. 

“The decisions of sovereign States are 
necessarily final, even though they may 
conflict,” retorted the Representative. 
“Take our own decisions, for example. 
Do you suppose that we are going to be 
influenced by what any man sent to 
Washington may say to us? We know 
our interests and mean to defend them. 
We know how to make up our minds, 
and when we have made them up it 
makes no difference to us what any- 
body else may think. Everything we 
have to do with foreigners can be done 
by telegraph directly between the heads 
of the governments.” 

“And our diplomatic correspondence,” 
said the young man, “when published in 
the Red Book, would read something like 
this: 

“**Emperor William,Berlin: You have 
too many ships in the Caribbean Sea. 
We request you to reduce the number.— 
Wilson.’ 

“** President Wilson, Washington: We 
run our navy from Berlin. Work on 
your canal.—W. I. R.’ 

*“*King George, London: You need 
to teach your Canadians manners. Re- 
member we have treaties about the 


Great Lakes.—Wilson.’ 

** President Wilson, Washington: Our 
people are 
George R.’’ 


accountable to us alone.— 
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The majority of those present laughed 
heartily, but the Judge looked ver 
grave. There had been so much trut 
spoken in this dialogue, without any 
judicious formulation of it, that the 
pudee had begun to fear for the good 

umor of the company, and was about 
to arise and try to break up the gather- 
ing. It would never do to let the sharp 
but rather undisciplined intelligence of 
the Representative and the impertinent 
sarcasm of the young lawyer bring on 
a thunder-storm, which was evidently 
brewing; for they both had that peculiar 
glitter of the eye that so much resembles 
the gleam which palpitates between two 
electric wires when a contact is almost 
complete. 

Happily, just at that moment, there 
entered the room a man of distinguished 
appearance, evidently a foreigner, al- 
though a well-known figure in Washing- 
ton. It was Count Brysterand, the 
Ambassador of a great European power. 

All the gentlemen arose respectfully; 
salutations were exchanged; a comfort- 
able arm-chair was offered, and the 
judge said, promptly: “Your Excel- 

ency, we have been conversing on the 
subject of diplomatic relations between 
foreign countries, rather unprofitably, I 
fear, for none of us is an expert in such 
matters. We know how great your au- 
thority upon this subject is, and I am 
sure it would be a_ delight to all of us 
if you were kindly disposed to express 
your views.” 

The Ambassador took the seat that 
was offered him, smiled genially, and 
said: “You do me an honor in wishing 
to have my opinions; and I shall be 
pleased, as far as my limited knowledge 
oes, to take part in your conversation. 
i always like to discuss matters with you 
Americans, you have such a faculty for 
getting to the point of things and seeing 
straight.” 

“We were speaking of the duties of 
ambassadors, Your Excellency, and we 
have only the vaguest idea of what they 
are.” 

“That depends upon what circum- 
stances make them,” said the Count. 
“Often they consist chiefly in accepting 
kindnesses and in trying to be pleasant 
in return. Diplomatists would be very 
happy if it were always like that, and we 


consider that our greatest success is to 
maintain that condition. 

“‘But between friendly countries, wh), 
should it not always continue?” asked 
the Representative. 

“Certainly, it should. But things w: 
happen, you know; unexpected things. 
sometimes trivial things, which for 4 
time threaten to upset relations. Then 
we have to explain, if we can, and it is 
not always easy.” 

“In our state of civilization, one would 
think, people would be disposed to by 
reasonable, and would understand that, 
even if unpleasant incidents occur, th 
whole nation is not to blame,” broke in 
the Representative. 

“Yes, but sometimes, unfortunately, 
whole nations become much agitated 
over small matters, not to speak of great 
misunderstandings. It is then often diffi- 
cult to satisfy the public mind, but the 
ambassador is there for that purpose. | 
do not need to cite instances, but you 
will all recall them. What is required 
in such circumstances is action—prompt, 
cool, considerate, reassuring. It is wel! 
if it occurs simultaneously at both ends 
of the line. Diplomats, you know, ar 
expected always to remain friendly—at 
least until matters have gone beyond 
diplomacy. An unfriendly diplomat 
must always be immediately recalled, and 
a more friendly one be at once sent 
in his place. If a vacancy thus created 
remains long unfilled, it is understood 
that the government so acting is of- 
fended. There are but three steps 
between international! friendship and in- 
ternational hostility. They are: (1) the 
permanent recall of the head of the 
mission; (2) the recall of the chargé 
d'affaires; and (3) the complete rupture 
of diplomatic relations, which is the im- 
mediate prelude of war.” 

The Representative started percep- 
tibly in his seat. “‘Do you mean to say,” 
he asked, “‘that if we abolished our dip- 
lomatic service entirely it would give 
offense ?”’ 

The Ambassador looked at him a 
moment in surprise, as if struggling to 
catch his meaning. Then he said: “Cer- 
tainly, no nation would do that without 
a reason. What reason could be sufh- 
cient?” 

“Why,” said the Representative, “you 
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seem to think that some reason would 
be expected. My point is, what reason 
is there for having ambassadors, that is, 
always having ambassadors? Why not 
wait until there is a trouble to smooth 
out, and then send a commission to fix 
it up?” 

The Count looked for a moment as if 
he suspected that he was being trifled 
with: but noticing the kind, sincere, and 
even earnest expression of the Repre- 
sentative, he replied with a pleasant 
little laugh: “‘Do you neglect to look 
after your automobile until you have 
had an accident? It takes a great effort 
to convince an unfriendly person that 
what seemed an insult, or an injury, was 
not intended to be one; but much is 
overlooked between friends. Your sug- 
gestion appears to be that something 
mav be done to heal enmities, but that 
nothing need be done to prevent them, 
or to maintain friendship. The diplo- 
matic body throughout the world is an 
expression of friendly relations, assumes 
that they exist, and tries to deepen and 
extend them. When this is well done, 


there is something positive to break the 
shock produced by some unfortunate 


incident. To destroy that body uni- 
versally would be to undo all the past 
and make no provision for the future. 
As between European governments, such 
a step would at once lead to a state of 
hostilities. The nations of the world 
form a society of states—not too well 
organized, it is true—but a real society. 
You know what it means to withdraw 
abruptly from a society without a rea- 
son; and what reason could be given?” 

“Economy,” said the Representative; 
“that and the incompatibility between 
democratic ideas of doing things and 
monarchical ideas. You Europeans have 
your ways, and we Americans have ours. 
| mean no offense, but you have so many 
frills; there is so much gold lace about 
it all, so much silk and diamonds, so 
much high living in marble halls—you 
understand I don’t mean to be offen- 
sive.” 

The Ambassador looked somewhat 
amused, broke into a laugh, and said: 
“I know perfectly what you mean. You 
are perhaps right. All the world is com- 
ing to think that too much show and 
ceremony is undesirable. If you will 
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permit me to be as frank as I am sure 
you would like me to be, let me say that 
it is your own compatriots who are 
driving us a little in Europe just now. 
You have improved some of our hotels, 
but you have made them impossible to 
us Europeans. They have become too 
expensive for us. It is true, our courts 
have their ways; but I know of no in- 
stance where they have been made really 
uncomfortable to your American repre- 
sentatives, when they have simply been 
themselves and exercised their good taste 
as American citizens—and your women 
are always charming.” 

“Your Excellency flatters us,” said 
the Representative, blandly. “My trou- 
ble is fundamental. We Americans do 
not want to be unsocial or to give offense, 
and, above all, to seem in any respect 
mean. But the point is this: We want 
reasons for what we do. My constitu- 
ents are plain, but kind and sensible 
people. If this society of States of which 
you speak is a real thing, we want to be 
in it. We Americans believe in peace, 
and want to help the cause of peace and 
good feeling in the world, but we don’t 
want merely to seem to do it. Now that 
we have The Hague Tribunal, can’t we 
settle all our differences there? Why 
do we not all go on simply attending to 
our business; and, if disagreements arise, 
keep on with our business, and let The 
Hague Court settle them?” 

“A court,” said the Ambassador, 
“seems to me a very necessary institu- 
tion, and it is pleasant to hear from a 
member of the Congress of the United 
States such noble sentiments as you have 
just expressed regarding the utility of 

he Hague Court; but while I, too, be- 
lieve in the usefulness of an international 
tribunal of justice, | have sometimes 
thought that the true nature of its high- 
est utility may be very easily misappre- 
hended. My own private feeling is that 
the best people do not frequent courts 
of justice; that the best friends are not 
those that meet oftenest in the law- 
courts; and that it is the aim and en- 
deavor of the most thoughtful people, as 
much as possible, to avoid going there 
altogether. You will, of course, recall 
that the convention which established 
The Hague Court provides only for the 
adjudication of such differences as it has 
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not been found possible to settle by 
diplomatic negotiations. Judging by the 
small number of cases that have been 
brought before the Court, and of course 
excluding those racial conflicts which no 
court could prevent, it would seem as if 
diplomacy were not an entirely useless 
art.” 

“Now that is interesting!” exclaimed 
the Judge. “It would save us judges a 
great deal of time and labor if private 
differences could be settled in that way, 
instead of crowding our court calendars. 
By the way, Your Excellency, what is it 
precisely that you mean by diplomacy?” 

*Dehnitions are rarely satisfactory,” 
replied the Count, “but I suppose we 
might say that diplomacy, in its nar- 
row sense, is the spirit of conciliation in 
the transaction of international business. 
In its largest sense, it is the endeavor 
to accomplish our ends by intelligence 
rather than by force.” 

“That is, by deception and bluff,” re- 
marked the advocate of the theory of 
political rewards. 

“No, not that; deception and bluff 
have had their day. They have 

had i it in business as well as in inter- 
national matters, but their time has 
passed. Public enlightenment has made 
mendacity as dangerous as it is dishon- 
orable. Eadeienee. like every other art, 
has passed through many stages of devel- 
opment, and has reached my oF alti- 
tude than it has ever occupied before.” 

“Will not Your Excellency give us a 
little sketch, in a few words, of what it 
is that modern diplomacy aims to ac- 
com lish?” asked the Judge. 

pet just been reading a book b 
one of your American writers, in which 
that is so clearly stated that I copied it. 
Here it is,” and he drew a scrap of paper 
from his inside coat-pocket. “Shall I 
read it? 

““States are independent entities 
which, i in their powers of mutual benefit 
and injury, and their attitudes of friend- 
liness and hostility, are much like nat- 
ural persons. They need, therefore, to 
recognize and maintain, as it were, social 
relations outside of their jural relations. 

‘hese must be mediated through liv- 
ing persons, for good neighborhood can 
never be reduced to mere mechanism. 
There is required a constant interchange 


of courtesies, of friendly communication, 
of reassurance, and of explanation. ‘This 
is the function of diplomacy.’”’ 

“But,” said the Taeietnestive. 50 
long as we get our rights from our neigh- 
bors, what is the use of all these 
called courtesies, which, after all, 
mere bowings and scrapings. Can’t Ys 0- 
ple be friendly without always leaning 
over the fence to say so?” 

“| think,” said the Count, ‘ ‘the write r 
I was quoting has made a point in rep); 
to that. May I read another paragraph’ 

“Tt is precisely in the sphere of inte: 
ests that are not yet perfect rights that 
the diplomatist finds his chief field of 
usefulness. He represents interests far 
more than established rights. He frames 
and interprets treaties, which furnish a 
positive eiadion for rights. He 
calls their existence, sees that they ar 
applied, and where they fall short seeks 
to extend them, or at least to see that 
the nations continue to be on speaking 
terms by furnishing in his person a chan- 
nel through which reason, kindliness, 
and mutual comprehension may have 
free passage.’””’ 

a sounds very fine,” said the Repre- 
sentative, “but is this, after all, any 
more than some man’s idea of what 
diplomacy ought to be? Does it repre- 
ching! any reality? Has it ever done any- 
thin 


here are still a few words in the 
passage I have copied that seem to 
answer that question,” said the Ambas- 
sador. 

“*Through a continuous intermedia- 
tion, which can never judiciously boast 
of its success, an. thrives best when 
least ostentatious, interests are not only 
transformed into rights, but become mu- 
tually recognized as such. Whatever 
there is in the world to-day of Inter- 
national Law and of treaty obligations 
has been gradually brought into being 
by diplomacy; and, together, in their 
aggregate, imperfect as they still are, 
these results constitute one of the finest 
and most precious fruits of civilization.” 

“Oh yes,” said the Representative, 
“such conferences as those held at The 
Hague advance the thought of the world 
by centuries, and even 7 ag the course 
of events. Such meetings once in a 
while may do good, but t - is different 
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from keeping it up all the time by hav- 
ing a lot of embassies and legations. 
“You seem to think it may be a good 
thing to be religious on Sundays, but 
have your doubts about practising re- 
ligion on week-days,” said the young 
lawyer, with a snzp in his voice that 
somewhat irritatea the Representative. 

“Te seems to me,” said the Judge, 
“that the conferences just referred to 
can do nothing more than register the 
progress already made in the theory and 
practice of the governments up to the 
time when those conferences were held. 
If it were otherwise, a single one would 
be as useful as a dozen; for it could 
simply decree what was ideally right 
once and for all. As a matter of fact, 
however, each conference advances a 
little on the last, merely because public 
opinion and diplomatic practice have 
advanced. I believe the writer His Ex- 
cellency has quoted is right when he 
traces the development of international 
law and treaty obligations to the con- 
tinuous action of diplomatic intercourse. 
If that be so, it is of the highest impor- 
tance that such action be made continu- 
ous. To interrupt it would be like cut- 
ting off the electric current and still 
expecting the light.” 

“Well,” said the Representative, 
“there may be something in all this of 
which I had not thought before, and I 
am very much obliged to the Ambassa- 
dor for what he has said to us. If he is 
as plausible in what he says to our 
Secretary of State as he is in what he has 
said to us to-night, I imagine he could 
get about anything we could afford to 
give him. But, as | have said, my trou- 
ble is fundamental. Somehow we in 
America do not seem to be fitted for 
diplomacy. A reader of our newspapers 
would certainly get the idea that it is 
all a good deal of a farce for us to take 
part in it. They guy our diplomats 
about their personal affairs, make scan- 
dals about their behavior, set the public 
mind agog about who will go here and 
who will go there, or what they will do 
or not do when they arrive at their posts. 
This is wearisome. It does not seem to 
happen in other countries. Will not 
Your Excellency kindly tell us why that 
is? 


“The subject is rather a delicate one 
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for a foreigner, and especially a foreign 
diplomat, to touch,” said the Ambassa- 
dor, “but I appreciate your interest in 
it, and | feel sure that you will not fancy 
me in any sense critical if | frankly state 
to you my point of view. You will 
understand that it is purely personal, 
that my government would never dream 
of passing any criticism either upon your 
methods or their results, and would con- 
demn me for doing so. Your question 
is, why do some annoying circumstances, 
which the Representative has mentioned, 
not attend changes in the diplomatic 
service of the European governments? 

“The question is not difficult to an- 
swer. Our diplomatic service in Europe 
is as completely separated from party 
olitics as the army and the navy. 
Chere is nothing in any respect casual 
or extemporized about it, because it is 
rigidly standardized on the basis of a 
strictly governmental representation, 
from which the merely personal element 
is absolutely eliminated. It is under- 
stood that an ambassador, whoever he 
may be, will live precisely as his govern- 
ment ordains; that he will do a certain 
number of previously determined things; 
that his personality will be absorbed in 
his office; that he will do nothing of, or 
by, or for, himself. In short, his line of 
conduct is minutely prescribed for him 
by the foreign office of his government.” 

“Isn’t that bureaucracy?” asked the 
clergyman, rather timidly. 

“Not exactly,” was the reply. “It 
resembles the duty of a missionary to 
observe the ordinances of the church 
that sends him out and supports him in 
the performance of his work. The rules 
and requirements are not arbitrarily laid 
down by irresponsible persons. They 
are the result of careful study and delib- 
eration in council by the highest authori- 
ties.” 

“What then does Your Excellency 
mean by ‘standardizing’ a service?” in- 
quired the Representative. 

“Just what I have described: provid- 
ing by government action for everything 
necessary to the service beforehand; de- 
termining in what kind of a house the 
ambassador shall live, how it shall be 
furnished, how and by whom it shall be 
cared for; what he shall do officially in 

the way of entertainment: in fact, con- 
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trolling the whole situation according to 
well-considered rules and principles.” 

“That seems to exclude an ambas- 
sador’s personal inclinations almost en- 
tirely,” observed the Judge. “I doubt 
if our American ambassadors would sub- 
mit to that.” 

**Of course, you undc. ‘tand,” observed 
the Count, “that I would not presume 
to make any suggestions regarding your 
country or your methods. I am only 
trying, and very inadequately, to de- 
scribe what is usual in Europe. You 
know that our system positively excludes 
personality, as such, from any represen- 
tation on its own account. Our diplo- 
mats are not permitted to do or claim 
anything as private persons. They rep- 
resent the sovereign or the government, 
speak and act in their names, and claim 
their privileges accordingly. They are 
like officers of the army or the navy in 
their strict subjection to the State.” 

“But,” remarked the Representative, 
“you seem to have a class of persons 
specially adapted to this kind of service: 
men of rank and of great wealth, who 
fit into such positions and can afford to 
hold them.” 

** As to rank, that was once more com- 
monly considered than it is now; but 
no rank except that of a royal prince is 
equal in Europe to that of an ambassa- 
dor. Representing the sovereignty of a 
co-equal nation, ‘he comes before all 
others in rank, except the members of 
the royal family. He gives the pas to no 
one else.” 

A look of astonishment was on every 
face. ‘“‘What?” said the clergyman, 
“does he outrank a bishop? How strange 
some of our American representatives 
must feel! Do they not recoil from this?” 

The Count could not repress a hearty 
laugh, in which all joined. When mental 
equilibrium was restored, he proceeded: 
“So far as I have observed, they usually 
take to it very kindly; and why should 
they not? Do they not represent a 
sovereign power? And, even more than 
that, are they not in your democratic 
theory themselves sovereigns?” 

“‘But the uniforms, the gold lace, the 
cocked hats, the swords worn by the 
great functionaries, and by their own 
colleagues, do they not—our Americans, 
I mean—feel strange and out of place?” 
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The Count smiled, but looked a litre 
embarrassed. “In Europe,” he said. 
“members of the diplomatic corps wear 
uniforms partly to indicate their rank, 
like officers of the army and navy, but 
chiefly to mark their character as be- 
longing to a particular branch of the 
public service. It is merely a matter of 
custom, and there is no invariable rule. 
Those countries which prefer to give 
their diplomatic officers more of a civil, 
and less of an official, character, and to 
place upon them the stamp of equality, 
do no’ » scribe uniforms. With certain 
European countries they are merely tra- 
ditional. Originally, as you know, they 
were designed to signalize the fact that 
the wearer was a servant of the monarch. 
Those who are proud of this service are, 
naturally, proud to wear them.” 

“You have spoken of titles and dress, 
Excellency, but what of the means of 
keeping up the expense of embassies?” 
inquired oo Representative. 

“*At the present time diplomatic ofh- 
cers of every rank are rarely men of 
great wealth, and usually contribute 
nothing to the maintenance’of their em- 
bassies and legations. In former times 
monarchs often employed their wealthi- 
est nobles for this service, partly to 
impress foreign peoples with their wealth 
and power, and partly to save the drafts 
on the royal treasury which a splendid 
representation required. They regarded 
these wealthy subjects as in some sense 
their own property, and used them ac- 
cordingly. But now this is rare. The 
constitutional States—and_ practically 
all, imitating your American example, 
have become constitutional—do not ex- 
ploit private wealth in that way. It 
would be contrary to the object they 
have in view, which is, to show by their 
missions the friendly feelings and inten- 
tions which the governments, as such, 
have for their neighbors. They wish it 
understood that it is the government, 
not an individual, that is represented; 
and they therefore build embassy and 
legation buildings in one another’s capi- 
tals, and make liberal provisions for 
maintaining them.” 

“But what happens to government 
property of that kind if a war breaks 
out?” asked the Judge. 

“The fact that such pledges of amity 











exist is a token that it is not expected 
that a war will break out. They are so 
many perpetual reminders of peace and 
good-will. If war does occur, there is a 
mutual interest in respecting these prop- 
erties. When the fighting is over the 
diplomatists are the people who are to 
make peace, and the resumption of nor- 
mal relations is facilitated by the exist- 
ence of these buildings. The assumption 
of modern civilization is that war is an 
anomaly, and should be of the shortest 
possible duration. The normal relation 
of civilized nations is one of peace and 
good-will.” 

“Can a poor man—that is, a man with- 
out a large private fortune—rise to the 
highest position in the diplomatic service 
of a European nation, and sustain it?” 
inquired the young lawyer. 

“The majority of our heads of mis- 
sions are not rich men. They do not 
need to be, any more than generals and 
admirals in the other branches of the 
public service. They are generally en- 
titled to pensions at the end of their 
period of activity, according to their 
rank, and their widows also, and they not 
only accept, but frequently need them.” 

“But the cost of all this. It must be 
immense, the houses, the maintenance, 
the pensions. I should think the plain 
people would rebel,”’ remarked the Rep- 
resentative. 

““We do not seem to rebel at our pen- 
sions,” remarked the young lawyer. 

“There is no country in the world,” 
continued the Count, “whose property 
in this form would greatly exceed the 
cost of a single first-class battleship, or 
whose budget shows a greater net annual 
expenditure for the entire foreign service 
than one-half the cost of such a vessel. 
The best war-vessel ever built is regarded 
as fit for the scrap-heap after a few years 
of existence, but the value of all the 
embassy and legation properties owned 
by foreign governments in the different 
European capitals has increased since 
they were acquired from twenty-five to 
several hundred per cent.” 

“Does Your Excellency think,” in- 
quired the Judge, “that if more atten- 
tion were given to diplomacy it would 
be possible to discontinue military and 
naval appropriations?” 

“The question of national defense,” 
Vou. CXXVIII.—No. 764.—25 
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said the Count, “is always a relative 
one. Wherever a dangerous enemy ex- 
ists, means of defense are necessary, 
unless one is willing to be dictated to by 
a foreign power; but the kind and 
amount of armament needed depend en- 
tirely upon the extent and distribution 
of territory to be defended. ‘The power 
to act effectively often renders action 
unnecessary. The strong nation that is 
known to have peaceful intentions is not 
only safe, but respected.” 

“Well, Excellency,” said the Repre- 
sentative, “we seem to be somewhat be- 
hind the rest of the world in some of 
these matters. What would you advise 
us to do?” 

Count Brysterand arose, lighted a cig- 
arette, and said: “Gentlemen, | thank 
you very much for your patient attention 
to my ill-expressed remarks, and also for 
the profit I have received from your 
interesting observations. I am sorry to 
quit your company, but it is getting late. 
I am sure you will not draw any wrong 
inferences from what I have said. My 
admiration for the institutions of your 
country and for the spirit of your people 
is such that I often wish that some of 
your ideas and practices could be im- 
ported into my own country, where 
everything American is always greeted 
with a hearty welcome. Good night, 
gentlemen.” And, cordially shaking each 
one present by the hand, the Count 
withdrew. 

“He didn’t seem disposed to give us any 
advice,” remarked the Representative. 

“1 think,” said the young lawyer, “‘he 
meant to give you all the information he 
could; but felt it would be unprofes- 
sional to venture upon advice to a legis- 
lator of the country to which he is 
accredited.” 

In the coat-room the Representative 
said to the Judge: “Judge, I am going 
to introduce a bill at the next session of 
Congress for the standardization of our 
diplomatic service.” 

“You will be much older than you 
are now when you get your bill out of 
committee,” remarked the first speaker 
of the evening. 

“If it does not come out in a reason- 
able time,” was the reply, “I shall have 
something to say both to the committee 
and to the country. Good night.” 
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BY SUSAN 
HE could not decide 
1 what to wear. Never 


> he aving known such an 
occasion, or any one 
Bp Who had known a like 
,  dpeccdlon how could she 
Zo tell? She decided 
against ke aout she was wearing, in 
which she had poured at her sister-in- 
law’s tea that afternoon, as possibly 
seeming to suggest her own blessings. 
But after she was dressed in plain shirt- 

waist and skirt as most in keeping, she 
took them off as too significant in their 
plainness. She hated the way she had 
grown self-conscious about it, and saying 
to herself, “Ill wear just what I would 
if going to spend the evening with any of 
the girls | know,” put on a simple blue 
silk frock of which she herself was par- 
ticularly fond. 

Her mother came in and looked her 
over doubtfully. ‘‘Going to wear that? 
Well, I don’t know; I was thinking some- 
thing plain—not to make her feel the 
difference. And still, as some one was 
saying the other day, perhaps the poor 
need to see the nice things we have. 
suppose it is one way of giving them 
pleasure.” 

Judith had flushed. ‘ Mother, don’t 
look at it that way! I don’t want to get 
it in my mind that way. I’m simply 
going to make a call—going to see a girl 
and have a little talk with her.” 

“Well, that’s very nice of you. That 
is the democratic way, | suppose. And 
still, when you know what’s underneath 
it—" 

“But I’m trying to forget what’s un- 
derneath it,” answered Judith, brightly. 

The brightness was not convincing, 
for her mother remonstrated: “I don’t 
think they should have asked you to do 
it. I just hate to have you go—a young 
girl like you, and all alone.” 


“ But that was the point,” said Judith, 


with deft little twists at the blue dress 
my being near this girl’s age. Mrs. 


“ 
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Emmons proposed it——though it was 
her husband’s idea, she said. That sur- 
prised me. I didn’t suppose he had any 
ideas.” 

“Well, really, my dear,” retorted Mrs. 
Brunswick with that asperity which 
edges the defense of a contemporary to 
a critical younger generation, “I don’t 
know why you should say that. I went 
all through the high school with Charlie 
Emmons, and I can assure you he had 
a great many ideas.” 

“Did he? He seems such a—booster,’ 
laughed Judith. 

“Well, he wasn’t born a booster. And, 
for that matter, he didn’t want to go 
into business. His folks forced that on 
him—and mighty disappointed he was 
for a while. Probably he’s all over it 
now; people do get over things,” was 
her comfortable conclusion. 

“What did he want to be?” inquired 
Judith, not that she cared particularly 
about knowing, but that she might hold 
her mind from the thing before her. 


“Oh, I don’t know exactly; go on 
studying, I believe. Write, maybe. Any- 
way, he loved books.” 

Judith was silent for a moment. Then, 


“| hadn’t known that,” she said, simply, 
as if wanting to do justice where she had 
been doing injustice. Something about 
it was holding her mind, for her mother 
had to ask twice, 

“Going to wear your black hat?” 

Mrs. Brunswick followed her daugh- 
ter down-stairs, continuing to deplore 
her errand. ‘“‘Now my dear,”—voice 
and manner curiously sharpened in say- 
ing it—*‘if she says anything horrid to 
you, just get right up and leave!” 

“Oh no, mother,” laughed the girl. 
“That isn’t the idea.” 

“ Judith,” her mother commanded, “I 
forbid you to stay there if she is—un- 
pleasant to you. Simply tell her that 
she must keep the rules of the institu- 
tion, or leave. It’s simple enough, I’m 
sure.” 
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Her brother sauntered out from the 
living-room. “Off to see the erring 
daughter?” 

She turned sharply. 


Fred, 


I don’t 


think that’s a very nice way to speak of 


a girl!” 

‘No, Fred,” admonished his mother. 
“Tt was not—respectful.” 

“You would have put it stronger than 
that if it had been one of the girls of 
our crowd, mother,” said Judith, abrupt- 
ly turning away. 

Her mother followed to the door, pat- 
ting her arm. “There, there, dear, you're 
a little upset, and no wonder. Well, 
Henry’s here with the car.” 

Judith drew back. ‘Mother! I don’t 
vant the car. I don’t want to go there 
in an automobile! 

“Nonsense! Why,what nonsense! She 
probably knows you have an automo- 
bile. Don’t get silly notions. Henry, 
you are to take Miss Judith to Severns 
Hall. The home for working-girls on 
High Street,’ she added, as light did 
not break over Henry’s face. After the 
motor had started down the driveway 
she called, “Just tell her she’s got to 
keep the rules!” 

[he thing had grown intolerable to 
Judith; her brother’s flippant phrase, 
her mother’s attitude, forced it upon her 
in the very way she had tried not to 
think of it. Reprimanding a girl for 
staying out late at night! She stayed 
out late at night herself. How utterly 
foolish she would feel, sitting there talk- 
ing goody-goody talk to that other girl. 
Drawing up before this ‘* working -girls’ 
home” in an automobile, and tripping 
in and laying down the law to a girl who 
worked for her living! 

“Henry,” she suddenly called, “let 
me out here. Yes, right here. And you 
needn’t come for me. I have another 
arrangement for getting home.” As she 
slammed the door of the car she took a 
vicious satisfaction in the consciousness 
that certainly Henry would think it 
queer. 

She gained a measure of composure in 
walking slowly through the soft April 
night. There was no use fussing about 
it now; she would be as pleasant as she 
could with this girl—just as natural and 
nice about it as she knew how to cogs 
She would simply speak of how, in a 
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place like that, there had to be rules; 
how, if one broke them, another would; 
of how life had to be arranged for the 
greatest good to the gre atest number. 
She took heart in repeating “ the greatest 
good to the greatest number.” 

But her few minutes in the reception- 
room with the matron disheartened her 
again. The woman’s official motherli- 
ness irritated her. She was too self- 
conscious in the delicacy with which she 
spoke of the errand on which Miss Bruns- 
wick had come. Judith hated the at- 
mosphere of conspiracy, the assumption 
of supe riority, into which she was taken. 

‘I do hope,” Mrs. Hughes murmured, 
as Judith rose to go to the girl’s room, 
“that you will not find her disagreeable.” 

“Why, that hardly seems likely,”’ was 
Judith’s rather cool response. 

The matron shook her head. “1 think 
I should warn you that you may find it 
harder than you think. I have tried 
to get Mary’s confidence, but She 
paused, shaking her head. “I am very 
much afraid there is something in her 
life we do not understand. There’s 
something queer about her.” 

With this, after she had been in the 
girl’s room five minutes, Judith was in 
private agreement. And it was true that 
it was harder than she had thought. The 
moment the girl looked at her she wanted 
to run away; that was not because of 
rudeness, or any tangible offense, but 
because something in this girl made her 
own nicely laid little plans fall back as 
inadequate. She tried to be pleasant; 
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she was conscious of being very pleasant 
indeed, and of being at the same time 
rather futile and absurd as she talked, 
for example, of spring’s having come. 
It became the more difficult to go on 


a gleam in Mary Graham’s 
black eyes suggested an amused under- 
standing of her visitor’s predicament, a 
vexing appreciation of the situation. 

‘I came to talk with you about some- 
thing, Miss Graham,” she said, with 
dignity. 

The girl nodded 
if discreetly amused. 

Judith, doing her best to rise out of 
her ruffled feelings, stated the case with 
gentleness. Ina place of that sort there 
must be rules. One of the rules—and 
considering the greatest good to the great- 
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for all the world as 
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est number it seemed a wise one—was 
that the girls living in the house must be 
in at nine o'clock at night—unless they 
had stated in advance that they would 
be out beyond that hour, telling why. 
‘To be sure—she hastened to add, Mary 
Graham having raised her eyes from the 
tassel on her visitor's dress to her face 
and then lowered them again—some- 
times things arose one had not known of 
in advance; certainly that might hap- 
pen, and, if explained, would be met 
with unde rstanding, she was certain. 
But where it happened continuously, and 
was not explained, even when explana- 
tion was requested, it seemed a wilful 
violation of the regulations. 

She paused, but the girl to whom she 
had been speaking did not reply. As if 
there was nothing to reply to! She did 
not know why she, who had come with 
the kindliest intentions in the world, 
should in some intangible way—there 
was the grievance—be made to: feel on 
the defensive and ridiculous. Her voice 
was less gentle as she said, 

“If one lives in an institution one must 
expect to keep its rules.” 

Mary Graham looked at her then as if 
that were something really to meet. Her 
interested gaze was a penetrating one. 
“I suppose so,” she said, as if weighing 
it. Well” her eyes left Judith and 
wandered around the room— a plain but 
attractive room. Her glance lingered for 
an instant on the white bed. Then she 
said, quietly, “I'll leave.” 

It startled from Judith ‘a quick, “Oh, 
not that!” 

The girl's eyes were lowered again and 
she did not raise them as she repeated, 
“T’ll leave.” After a moment she looked 
up at Judith with a glance that seemed 
to be inquiring why she remained. 

“Why, not that,” faltered Judith, but 
did not know how to go on. It was not 
easy to talk when one had the sense of 
talking only to the outside of a person. 
Yet she could not bear to go. Nor was it 
her pride alone which rose against her 
going like that. Something in the girl 
strangely drew her. She wanted to 


reach the things locked in. 

“You haven’t liked it here?” she 
asked, timidly. 

Again the girl raised her eyes, and, as 
if sensitive to change, did not immedi- 


ately lower them. ‘Why, yes, I’ve liked 
it here—in most ways,” she said. She 
appeared to forget Judith and to be 
brooding over her own situation; the 
heavy brows drawn, her face was almost 
menacingly somber. After a moment 
there escaped from her a violent, “| 
hate it down-town!” 

Immediately she drew back into her 
retreat, so far within it that Judith could 
sit watching her, fascinated by that 
smoldering quality, drawn by some- 
thing that in a rude sense seemed power. 
She observed details about her—those 
little things that often point the way. 
There was no working-girl’s finery, but 
neither was there anything that seemed 
contrived in her plainness; cheap white 
shirt-waist, black serge skirt—evidently 
her interest was not in clothes. She had 
a great deal of black hair which was done 
low and uncaringly. Her color was not 
good and her features were too heavy 
for beauty. Judith felt that she would 
be quite different if what smoldered 
within blazed through. She wanted to 
know more of her—more than there 
seemed any chance of her knowing. She 
was about twenty, Mrs. Emmons had 
said, and worked in the corset-factory, 
where she was skilful and had a good 
osition—as those positions went, she 
Rad hazily added. Yet she was not a 
success as a worker, Judith had been 
told; she had lost several positions 
through what seemed shiftlessness—stay- 
ing away and being late. “There seems 
something unruly about her,” Mrs. Em- 
mons had said, “not,” she had chari- 
tably added, “that you can put your 
finger on anything wrong.’ 

“But if you like it here better than 
down-town,” Judith ventured after a 
moment, “why do you change?” 

The girl raised sullen eyes and replied 
with a short, disagreeable laugh. “ For- 
got what you just said?” 

Judith flushed, but replied, quietly: “I 
didn’t say leave. I meant stay here and 
keep the rules.” 

“Oh yes, stay here and keep the 
rules!’ she mocked. “It’s easy enough, 
isn’t it?” 

“The others do,” said Judith. 

“The ‘others’!” she scoffed, adding, 
under her breath, “Don’t talk to me 
about the ‘others.’” 
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There was a pause, 
and then Judith, nerv- 
ously, somehow feeling 
herself to be speaking 
asachild speaks, began 
to say how Mrs. 
Hughes was reasona- 
ble. and if once in a 
while something came 
up one had not known 
of in advance 

“You always know, 
when you start out 
anvwhere, how long 
you're going to be 
gone?” came the sav- 
age interruption. 

“No,” honestly re- 
plied Judith. After 
a minute she forced 
herself to say, “And 
yet, if there are, as you 
implied, advantages in 
living here, might it 
not be worth while to 
give in on that point 
and—” 

Again she was inter- 
rupted; not at first by 
words, but by the blaze 
of passion in the girl’s 
eyes. 
**Give in’! she cried. ‘‘Give in’! 
that’s justit. That’s all there is to life 

this ‘give in,’ and ‘give in’ and ‘give 
in.” What's left? That's what I'd like 
you to tell me! That’s what I want 
to know before I ‘give in’ any more!” 

Judith, staggered, could not reply, and 
the girl, powerless to hold back what had 
been loosened, broke out again: “I tell 
you I’m tired of giving in! It’s nothing 
but ‘give in.” Why’—her eyes nar- 
rowed as she shot this through the tu- 
mult of her feeling—‘the whole thing’s 
an institution, and you're to keep the 
rules of that institution, and to do that 
you give in, till after a while you aren’t 
there. I tell you Il know! You go!” 

A little cry escaped from Judith Bruns- 
wick, sitting far forward in her chair. 
“Why—I know that,” she gasped. 
“Why—lI know that!” 

“T'll tell you where I go at night some- 
times.” The other girl tossed her head, 
as if defending her inmost stronghold. 
“Tl tell you where I was the other 
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“ Give in!" SHE CRIED. “ THAT'S ALL THERE IS TO Lire” 


night when I came in after eleven 
and Mrs. Hughes said she would have 
to ‘speak to the ladies.’ I wasn’t at a 
dance-hall’”; she laughed, mockingly. 
“Though | would have been,” she threw 
in darkly, “if I'd wanted to be. I wasn’t 
with a man at all. [—’’she halted, then 
said, so simply that it was moving, “I 
don’t know any man I'd care about being 
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with. I was by myself. I took a walk. 
I was trying’ —the defiance had fallen 
from her, leaving her quite exposed 
“trying to get back to myself; back 
There was a break in her voice, but her 
eyes went on. 

“IT walked a long way up the river; 
up toa place | know, where you can see 
far things. It was moonlight. I sat on 
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“1 SAT A LONG TIME--WONDERING ” 


a hill a long time, not thinking about 
what time it was. I was Again she 
broke off, shook herself as if in disgust 
at her poor powers, then demanded, with 
a little laugh at once wistful and hard, 
““‘When you're educated, can you tell 
things?” 

But Judith’s reply was checked by the 
new feeling that flamed in the girl’s face. 
**Do you ever feel it?” she cried. “That 
life’s rushing past you?—rushing right 
past you? Do you ever want to reach 
out with your two hands and take it?” 
She was leaning forward, clenching her 
hands as if seizing upon something. 
Do you ever feel that something’s 
swinging shut? Something that won't 
open again? Like something in you had 
been beaten back?—something really 
you, beaten back till it doesn’t often 
move any more? Qh, | try to make my- 
self a wooden thing! But there come 
those times when you know—and then 
then—” She came to a stop. “Then 
the wooden thing gets smashed a little,” 
was all she could say, and tried to laugh. 

After a moment she looked up at 
Judith to say, “I'll tell you what I was 
doing the other night. I was thinking 
about God.” 

She laughed, partly in embarrassment, 
and sat there tilting one foot on the tip 
of the other. Then, as if not quite sure 
of Judith, after all, she added, defen- 
sively, ‘Not like church.” 

Judith only nodded, but her eyes re- 
assured that in Mary Graham which had 
never before ventured from its fastness. 
Freed now, it swept up and possessed 
her; hushed before it, she sat there mar- 
veling. Then, not wanting to lose this 
first touch with another human soul, she 
said, timidly, 

“The other night—up the river 
there, [—I was wondering.” 

She was as if bathed in mys- 
tery when she slowly repeated, 
in a voice touched at once with 
the pain and the glory, “I was 
wondering.” 


At three o'clock that next 
afternoon Judith Brunswick 
was to report to the house 
committee of the Woman’s 
Club on the case of Mary Gra- 
ham—what she had been able 
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to “do” with her. What had she been 


able to “do”? It was not until after she 
had said good night to the matron, whose 
deference did not conceal her disappoint- 
ment in not being confided in, had 
closed the door of Severns Hall behind 
her. and was out in the fragrant night 
that she thought of the house committee 
ind how she had failed it. 

When she got home she had been re- 
lieved to find that her mother was at a 
neighbor’s. She could put off her brother, 
who teasingly inquired, “Find out all 
vou wanted to know about the unfortu- 
nate sister?” She went up to her room, 
wanting to be alone with what she had 
found out about Judith Brunswick. A 
whole new world was opening from the 
fact that the very thing that pressed 
against the surface of her own life was 
there more powerful, more passionate 
in the life of Mary Graham. It was the 
same revolt against the eating in of cus- 
tom, against the closing down of routine 
around one; the same outreaching from 
grooves of living one had been forced 
into, that same flutter of the soul against 
the “‘ giving in.” 

For two years Judith Brunswick had 
been home from college; they were two 
years of giving in. This was what Mary 
Graham shot home to her now: “Give 
in—give in—give in! What's left?” 

She stood before the bookcase, run- 
ning her hand across the backs of the 
books. They were the books she had 
brought home from school. She had 
liked having them in her room; often 
before going to bed she would take one 
of them and read awhile, perhaps less 
for the things read than for the moment's 
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touch with things that seemed slipping 
from her. Sinking to the low chair be- 
fore the shelves, she sat there for a long 
time. 

She had come home from school with 
that fine sense of life as not a fixed thing, 
but a thing of continuously unfolding 
possibilities; conscious of herself as alive 
and the world as wonderful, eager to be 
a living part of the fecund age she had a 
sense of living in. Life was a thing to 
do with to one’s utmost. She was going 
to “do something.” 

Then she got home, where things were 
all shaped ahead and she was expected 
to form herself into a pattern that had 
been made for her. She was the daugh- 
ter of a well-to-do man of a middle- 
Western town. It was no part ofher plan 
to shut herself in with the money her 
father had made. That money might 
express her father; it in no sense ex- 
pressed her. She would form her own 
place, and in her own way. 

Looking back to it now, it was both 
interesting and terrible to her to see how 
one little thread and then another had 
been thrown around her, drawing her 
into the pattern formed for Judith 
Brunswick, “society girl” in that town. 
Her married sister was deep in society; 
so was her sister-in-law, and so were all 
the girls she knew. It had been: “ But 
of course you’re coming to my tea?”’— 
“But, Judith, why 
wouldn’t you go?” 
“Just because you've 
gone to college, are you 
such a ‘high-brow’ that 
vou have to cut us 
all?’’—until she could 
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204 HARPER’S 
fairly feel herself fitting into the pattern 
formed for her. She had wondered at 
times, longingly thinking of her college 
friends, if it was because all of them had 
been out of the places formed for them 
that they had seemed so much more 
individual and alive than girls she knew 
in this other way. Mary Graham had 
said it: something had been swinging 
shut, something that might not open 
again; life was going past her; she was 
not reaching out and taking it. She 
had made poor little attempts—such as 
joining the Woman’s Club. Even that 
laid her open to the taunt “high-brow” 
the way her voung social set dismissed 
all things it had neither brain to cope 
with nor spirit to aspire to. She grew 
more and more sensitive about revealing 
her dissatisfaction when it seemed she 
could not even define, much less attain, 
the things she did want, until at last, 
unable to see the path, she grew timid in 
asserting her wish to get there. She had 
no sense of movement now, only a going 
round and round in one small place. 
And that place claimed a toll from her 
spirit: powers unused becoming enfee- 
bled, enthusiasms unclaimed growing 
dimmed, things unattained becoming 
less real. The very doing of things gave 
them a hold on her. She grew disgusted 
with herself, and that sullened her spirit; 
distrustful of herself, and that was weak- 
ening. It seemed she had not been 
worth anything else, after all, or she 
would not have been caught like that. 
She saw the absurd side of her predica- 
ment, and that was quenching. “ Poor 
girl—her family don’t understand her! 
A prisoner in one of the finest houses in 
town! Forced to wear stunning clothes 
and spend her time enjoying herself!" — 
so would go the town’s laugh for it. 
And now this Mary Graham had 
brought things to life again! The old 
sense of the wonder and the imperative- 
ness of life broke through. Once more 
life challenged her and the old sense of 
power surged up to meet the challenge. 
She had known there was a fight; 
through Mary Graham it was made real 
to her that it was a fight for freeing life. 
She laughed at herself for having felt 
“sensitive” about her dissatisfaction 
with life gone stale. Not ridiculous be- 
cause wanting something she did not 
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have, but ridiculous because not getting 
that something! Her mind shot out into 
this plan and that; she would go to the 
city—study, work, look up some of the 
girls who had gone on, get her bearings. 
She would find her own. Well, Mary 
Graham was her own. She would reach 
her—would break through the separate 
crusts place and custom had formed 
about them. And Mary Graham must 
find her own; Mary Graham must find 
her place. She glowed with thoughts of 
what the girl might come to mean if her 
sassion were directed to that new feeling 
in the world that would free life from the 
rules of the institution. 

The next afternoon, while getting 
ready for the meeting, she realized that 
the things she had been feeling would 
not be easy to put into a report to the 
house committee. And when finally sit- 
ting with the four women who, with her- 
self, comprised that committee, she was 
newly and horribly conscious of how 
hard it would be to say the only things 
she had to offer. Perhaps it was just 
part of what she scornfully called her 
spinelessness (her friends would call it 
her sweet nature)—but other people did 
complicate things so! It was so much 
easier to be fine and fearless by yourself 
than with people who assumed you were 
like them. If only one could be at all 
sure of “putting it over”—not having 
one’s feelings go sprawling about in ridic- 
ulous forms of expression. The very cut 
of Mrs. Emmons’s new spring suit seemed 
to seal one in—so conhdent and serene 
it was. And the aigrettes on Mrs. Van 
Camp’s hat and the way that appallingly 
efficient little lady held her hand-bag 
beat back all things one could not put 
into exact terms. Then there was Miss 
Hewitt, who worked with her mother in 
the church guild and whom her mother 
called a “lovely woman.” And _ the 
fourth member, Mrs. Stephens, made it 
no easier, for Judith had been assured 
Mrs. Stephens had a delicious sense of 
humor, and what she knew of her made 
her feel it was not the humor to break 
out into understanding, but the kind 
that stays within and settles to self- 
satisfaction. They were not women to 
whom it would be easy to talk of Mary 
Graham—or Judith Brunswick. 

As she listened to other reports about 
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the Home their complacency became an 


irritant to her own uncertainty. They 
did not find life complex—perplexing. 
hey seemed so sure of themselves; an 
assumption of their own superiority was 
apparently the groundwork of their en- 
deavors. There shot into her mind a 
wicked little desire to see that ground- 
work shaken. She had not known what 
she was going to say, and now, as she 
listened to Mrs. Van Camp’s perfect 
little plan for making something move 
on in just the way it should go, she saw 
that she could “give them a jolt.” 
Vou. CXXVIIL—No. 764.26 


<sRAHAM CAN T VERY WELI 


KEEP THAT RULE SHE SAID 


Mrs. Emmons said Miss Brunswick 
would tell them of the girl at the Home 
who had been so unruly. 

Judith leaned forward in her most en- 
gaging manner. ‘‘Mary Graham can’t 
very well keep that rule,” she said. 
“You see, when she goes out she can’t 
tell just when she may care to come in. 
After all,” she added in a warm, cordial 
voice, “how can one?” 

Mrs. Emmons dropped her handker- 
chief; Judith stooped and returned it 
to her with a smiling nod. All were 
staring at her. Mrs. Van Camp’s mouth 
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SHE COULD SEE THE FACTORY 
WHERE MARY GRAHAM WORKED 


had fallen a little open. Then it shut up 
tight and she straightened. 

“But—but, my dear Miss Judith,” 
Mrs. Emmons finally gasped; “but— 
when—” 

“When one lives in an institution,” 
cut in the incisive voice of Mrs. Van 
Camp, “ one must keep the rules of that 
institution.” 


Judith turned to h 
sweetly earnest. “Tha 
just what | thought bef: 
| talked with her. B 
you see | came to sex 
was not good for her s: 
to keep the rules of the 
stitution.”” She leans 
back in her chair, noddi 
a little, as if shehad clear 
that up. 

“Well, we can’t help 
about her soul,” sharp 
began Mrs. Van Cam, 
but, at a movement fro: 
the chairman, stopped. 

**Her soul,” gently co: 
rected Mrs. Emmons, “ 
just what we care mo 
about. But will yo 
please make clear to u 
dear Miss Judith, how there can possib! 
be any harm to her soul in keeping th 
rules of that institution?” 

**She takes walks at night,” said Ju 
dith, and saying it swept her back to he: 
deep feeling for the thing itself until sh 
forgot her use of it as a spiritual bomb 
“She does this that she may find he: 
self; that life may not completely shut 
her in. It is the life in her breaking 
through. The other night she walked a 
long way up the river and sat where sh 
could see far things.”” She hesitated, 
then finished, even more quietly, ‘She 
was thinking about God.” 

“I don’t believe it!’ came the quick 
retort from Mrs. Van Camp. 

Mrs. Emmons cleared her throat 
“We shouldn’t say that we do not be- 
lieve it, perhaps,” she began, uncertainly 
She looked at Judith, helplessly and in 
appeal. “It does seem—most unusual.” 

Mrs. Stephens’s sense of humor was 
not illumining to the discussion that fol- 
lowed, satisfying itself in amusement at 
the humorlessness of her fellow-mem- 
bers. Miss Hewitt looked frightened and 
pained; and yet there was one moment 
when Judith looked at her, as she was 
looking out of the window, which made 
her cuspect that something buried un- 
der the years that made her‘a “lovely 
woman” stirred. Nothing remained 
buried, however, in the breast of Mrs. 
Van Camp. In the first place, she 
briskly and capably attacked it; it was 
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not safe. Why, the girl might be ar- 
rested! It would give the Hall a queer 
name. Even if she did go out to think 
about God the rules could not be sus- 
pended. It would just make an opening 
for other girls to get out to a dance-hall. 
Why couldn’t she think about God in the 
house? Or there was 
the yard—a nice yard. 
Where did she go to 
church? Her minister 
should look into it. She 
should not be encour- 
aged in such queer 
things —it would take 
her mind from her work. 
\Virs. Emmons was more 
mild, but no less per- 
turbed. It was deeply 
disconcerting not to be 
able to condemn a thing 
that led to the breaking 
of a rule. 

Judith felt her antag- 
onism against them ris- 
ing. They stood for the 
things holding her in 
things that held every 
one in. They arranged 
an order; that order 
must be subscribed to. 
(hey made rules; those 
rules must be kepr. 
[here was no sympathy 
with a thing that broke 
into things as they had 
planned them. Why 
should one wish to do a 
thing that was. not cus- 
tomary? 

“You think it alto- 
gether absurd?” Judith 
asked, her voice sharp-edged. ‘Quite 
absurd, you think, that she should not 
find her life satisfying?—should want 
more from it than she is getting?” 

Mrs. Emmons murmured something 
about pleasures and classes for the work- 
ing-girls. 

Judith shook her head; she knew that 
she could not make it plain; she was not 
considering that, but was being drawn 
back to Mary Graham—a living soul 
heating against the things that shut her 
in. Sitting here with these women she 
had a sharpened sense of what those 
things were. It was as if there was 
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represented here the whole order that 
locked one away from life. And with 
that came anew the sense of the wonder 
and the preciousness of life—life that 
could persist through so much, bear so 
much, and go on wanting. She spoke 
from out this feeling when she mur- 
mured, “The other 
night—up the river 
there—she was wonder- 
ing.” 

Her face was so puz- 
zling, her voice so 
strange, that there was 
a moment’s silence be- 
fore Mrs. Van Camp 
demanded, “What 
about?” 

Judith was to have 
gone toa tea after the 
committee meeting. 
She did not want to 
go; neither did she want 
to go home. She took 
a car to the outskirts of 
town and walked a long 
way up the river road, 
climbing a hill. She 
was sure this was the 
hilt from which Mary 
Graham had seen far 
things. 

But she kept turning 
from the far things of 
that open country tothe 
town that also was 
there. She could see 
the house she lived in; 
she could see the fac- 
tory where Mary Gra- 
ham worked. Those 
things were there. They 
were. A long time she sat looking back 
at that town, and something in its fixity 
was quelling. It seemed that she, and 
Mary Graham, and all the other people 
there, had been caught by that town. It 
made her wonder if she hadn’t been un- 
fairtothoseclubwomen. What,afterall, 
did she expect them todo? Thatwasthe 
way things were. Things were already 
built up, just as that town was built up 

fixed. Precious life had been caught 
in that building, but was there escape 
from things so powerful in their fixity? 
As she continued to look, there forced 
itself upon her a sense of how all things 
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were related. That relation of things 
was what towns expressed. It was no 
small thing, after all, to disturb the lives 
of a number of other people, people who 
loved her and whom she loved. It 
seemed that affection and obligation 
were agents holding one to one’s place, 
as if they had some subtle cohesive power 
that interlay and held together the mate- 
rial things making that town. It was 
not so simple. It was not simple at all. 
Walking slowly back down the river 
road, it was hard to put down the ques- 
tioning whether she was not held by 
things stronger than herself. 

She stepped aside for an automobile 

pass. Realizing that she knew the 
man rushing by in it, she bowed, but it 
was not until after he was past that she 
wondered if it was not Mrs. Emmons’s 
husband. The car had come to a 
crunching stop and there were hurrying 
footsteps. She was considering whether 
to turn, when her name was called and 
she looked back to see that it was indeed 
Charlie Emmons, as her mother called 
him—he who had suggested that Judith 
be sent to see Mary Graham. 

“I beg pardon, Miss Brunswick,” he 
was saying. “Hope I didn’t startle you, 
but | was so interested in that meeting 
of yours this afternoon—about that girl. 
I met my wife and took her home in the 
car; she was telling me about it—some 
of the things the girl said to you. I 
don’t know why I should be so inter- 
ested,” he laughed, after an instant’s 
pause in which Judith had not known 
just what to say, “but something about 
it does interest me. Maybe because | 
used to have somewhat the same feeling 
myself—when I| was young.’ 

He laughed, embarrassed at the con- 
fession, and some quality in that em- 
barrassment made it eas, for Judith, 
once into it, to tell of + ie Graham. 
He kept nodding, as if understanding. 
His face looked as though he did under- 
stand. “‘Well,” he said, “it’s a feeling 
that comes to some of us—when we are 
young.” He laughed again, and was 
ooking off at the river. 

“But we get over it,” he said, coming 
back, and speaking in a voice nearer his 
usual brisk businesslike tone. ‘“‘We 
have to play the game, you know—and, 
yes, we do have to keep the rules.” 


As much as anything else it was + 
change in him in saying it that su 
moned everything in her to resist it n: 
—that same thing to which she her: 
had been close just a little while befo 

“Even though it might be the fin: 
thing in us tried to break through?” s! 
asked, the fighting edge to her voice 

“Oh—the finest thing in us. 
muttered, and was again looking off 
the river. 

She watched him. Here was one wh 
had given in, overcome by things th 
were fixed; held, perhaps, in the mesh 
of affection. And now he was something 
different; something made by the things 
he had given in to. 

Sharply it came to her that that was 
the price paid for the giving in. On 

anged; some things died down, othe: 
things developed, until the balance wa: 
different. One’s quality changed. Sh« 
knew that, for she had begun to chang: 
in just two years. One settled down 
into the feeling that one couldn’t do 
any differently and wrested a certain 
mournful satisfaction from the sadness 
of surrender. She straightened for com- 
bat, throwing off the drugging effect 
of those false satisfactions. 

“No,” he came back to her again, “we 
have to play the game, and to play the 
game we have to keep the rules.” 

As he said it she knew with simple 
certitude that it was not so. She knew 
it for the great human error and weak- 
ness; knew that it was wickedly waste- 
ful, fairly unholy in its blundering tam- 
pering with life. It took life. Was that 
not enough to say against it? And life 
was more valuable than anything that 
would shut life in—yes, and stronger 
than built-up things that held it in! 
Why, she owed no allegiance to an order 
that held life in chains! As she saw the 
live things falling back in this man, and 
the things of custom once more shutting 
down around him, she knew her own 
way out. In the fight for freeing Mary 
Graham she would free herself. 

He said again, putting down some- 
thing stubbornly insurgent in himself, 
“You see, we do have to keep the rules.” 

And something in her, freed by saying 
it, leaped up and made her strong as she 
looked at him and triumphantly an- 
swered, “I don’t have to!” 
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Australian Bypaths 


A DAY OR TWO 


BY NORMAN 


TOA SS IDING in Christmas 
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; e weather from the arid 
12 gold-felds country of 
» Western Australia east- 
; ward to the edge of the 
’ habitable places and 
Nes hess) somewhat beyond, we 
came at last to a rocky elevation from 
which the land fell sharply to a flat alka- 
line wilderness. From this desolate hill, 
for the moment appalled by what we 
saw, we looked off in the long, dry direc- 
tion of the center of the continent—those 
many of miles of still disreputable coun- 
try, concerning which many confusing 
tales are told, these having variously 
to do with grass-lands and stony deserts, 
with wide, hopeless wastes of scrub and 
dust, with new domains of pastoral land, 
awaiting settlement, and with good- 
pastured stock-routes and waterless 
tracts of sand and spinnifex. Whatever 
quality these lands may at last turn out 
to have, here, at any rate, four hundred 
miles from the fertile coastal reaches and 
well past the remotest desert mine, was 
the end of the Western Australian world. 
There were no habitations beyond: no 
path led on to the east. 

From the crest of the hill we had 
glimpse of the very sorriest habitable 
Australian country. 

We faced a flaming wilderness—a red 
prospect, splashed with the green of 
hardy scrub, its distances, where a sullen 
wind was stirring, lying in a haze of heat 
and crimson dust, out of which the sky 
rose pallid, vaulting overhead high and 
hot and deepest blue. Behind us the 
lean trees—the quick and the dead—ran 
diminishing to the north and there van- 
ished, discouraged. From the salt-land 
to the south they seemed to shrink 
aghast—to huddle back upon themselves 
and deviate over the horizon in fright 
and haste. There was a vast salt-pan 
below, somewhat forward into the waste, 








IN THE DRY-LANDS 
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stretching an ugly length farther than 
sight could carry from the crest of the 
hill, with straits, bays, bluff shores, 
meadows of white slime—a chain of dry, 
incrusted lakes, most treacherous to 
cross, being in wide spaces coated thin 
He ward quagmires of salty mud, the shores 
a quicksand, the surface foul and deadly 
(they said) with a low-lying, poisonous 
vapor. 

All this was of no very grave signifi- 
cance in relation to the whole. 


Presently it will be possible to land at 
Fremantle of Western Australia and 
pass by railroad to Sydney much as one 
might go from San Francisco to New 
York by way of New Orleans. But there 
is no overland trail going east and west 
through the central .dry-lands; nor ever 
was—nor ever can be. ‘These inimical 
lands, which now glowed red-hot beyond 
us, are a wide, effectual barrier, stretch- 
ing from the middle southern shores, 
which are uninhabitable, far up toward 
the abundant tropical country in the 
north, which is hardly inhabited. No 
mild traveler could adventure far to 
the east of where we stood and for 
long endure the miseries of his journey. 
An expedition of proportions, outfitted 
with experienced precaution —a_ sea- 
soned leader with his camels and 
bushmen and _ black fellows—could not 
advance through the center from Kal- 
goorlie and come safely to the nearest 
settlements of Sydney Side except by 
grace of those fortuitous chances which 
men in the extremity of distress call the 
goodness of Providence. 

Returning afoot from this depressing 
prospect to a new point of departure, we 

came soon to a shallow gully which I 
fancied we had not penetrated on our 
devious course to the crest of the hill. 
And here our bushman—himself regard- 
ing the feat as a meanest commonplace 
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of the bush—displayed a certain aston- 
ishing aptitude. Truly he was a very 
dirty white man, a monstrously lazy 
fellow! Yet in a way most highly to 
commend him he was given to industri- 
ous reflection upon all the faint little 
traces of desert life he encountered as 
we went along. These absorbed him, oc- 
casionally, much as an interval of deep 
thinking sometimes abstracts a scholar 
from his company. He would interrupt 
himself to stare at some small space of 
earth; and at the end of the pause, hav- 
ing achieved an inference to his satisfac- 
tion, he would abruptly resume his way 
and conversation. As I look back upon 
him—listening again to his slow revela- 
tions—it seems to me that he coveted 
bush lore more than a man should wish 
for anything and seek it at a price. 

“We did not come this way,” I main- 
tained. 

“Ah, yes,” he yawned. 

I insisted that this was not so. 

“Ah, well,” he drawled, eying me 
with amusement, “I see the tracks, 
right enough.” 

Now the ground hereabouts was of 
red earth mixed with gravel and out- 
croppings of ironstone which nearly 
matched its color. It was baked so hard 
that the press of a heel left no trace that 
I could descry; and it gripped the stones 
so fast that to be dislodged they must be 
kicked out. It seemed that a man would 
leave no trace whatsoever of his passing. 
I returned a little upon our immediate 
tracks, looking for some sign of our pas- 
sage of this path which I knew we had 
followed; but though the search was 
both deliberate and diligent, it did not 
reveal to me the slightest indication that 
the ground had in any way been dis- 
turbed. Altogether baffled —somewhat 
incredulous, too—I demanded to be 
shown the tracks which the bushman 
had observed. And he pointed forward 
a matter of six paces. Yet after a period 
of painstaking observation I could dis- 
tinguish nothing; ‘nor could I find the 
sign until the bushman advanced in im- 
patient disgust with my incapacity and 
put his finger on it. 

I: was a dislodged pebble, no larger 
than a peach-stone, the measure of its 
disturbance in its mold being not more, 
I am sure, than an eighth of an inch. 


“Why, dod-blime me,” the bushman 
exploded, “I could follow this track on 
a gallop!” 

Off he went, on a sort of a slow run, 
to make good this gigantic boast; and 
make it good he did, sure enough—com- 
ing now and again to a sharp standstill 
to indicate the whereabouts of an over- 
turned stone or a broken twig of dead 
brushwood. The display of this sharp, 
sure sight, swiftly engaging its object, 
was a more amazing performance of the 
sort than I had ever hoped to behold. 
Presently he stopped to declare that half 
a dozen paces beyond I| had on our out- 
ward course halted to make a cigarette. 
When he pointed out the fresh-charred 
stub of a match it was of course obvious 
that one of our party had in that place 
begun to smoke. But why |? A few 
flakes of my peculiar tobacco, which I 
had not observed—nor had I observed 
the stub of the match—sufhciently dis- 
closed my identity. It was evidence 
enough to hang a man. Yet it was not 
a difhcult inference. The bushman’s feat 
was this: that as he ran he had caught 
sight of the stub of the match and the 
flakes of tobacco. 

After that he paused once more to say 
that I had at that point “made a note 
in the little book.” I did not recall 
the circumstance. It was, at any rate, 
my custom to make jottings secretly. 
And, moreover, | had not walked with 
the bushman to the crest of the hill. He 
had been far ahead. How, then, should 
he be aware that | had at any time 
“made a note in the little book”? My 
eyes could discover no indication of the 
fact. But it was no great mystery. 
Some scattered chips of cedar, which | 
had failed to detect, disclosed that a 
pencil had there been pointed. That the 
pencil had been employed was an inev- 
itable inference. It was all so very 
obvious, indeed, that the presence of the 
cedar chips thereabouts should in the 
first instance have been instantly in- 
ferred from the bushman’s remarks. In 
all this, it will be noted, the inferences 
were easily drawn. Yet to infer imme- 
diately was something of an achieve- 
ment. And to pick up these obscure 
indications in swiftly passing was an 
extraordinary triumph of observation. 

“These “ere tracks,” said the bush- 
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AUSTRALIAN 


man, as we re sumed our way, “ 
tracks.” 

Among the evidences this man was 
following, the mark of a heel or toe 
would have been eloquent—to say noth- 
ing of its prolixity—as compared with 
what confronted him. But there were 
no imprints. There was nothing what- 
soever except here and there a dislodged 
stone and here and there a broken twig. 
It is obvious that a freshly disturbed 
stone indicates surely enough the track 
‘f a man in a land in which no consid- 
erable beasts can be imagined to have 
traversed. ‘That it should disclose the 
identity of the passenger is quite as ob- 
viously out of the question. I was not 
sware that I was in the habit of disturb- 
ing the earth in a peculiar way. Nor 
could I conceive that the Artist was 
accustomed to set his foot on a twig in a 
fashion to betray him as the author of 
the fracture. Nor could I observe that 
in his progress the bushman himself dis- 
lodged the stones in a manner so singular 
that he could confidently recognize the 
work of his toe as his own. 

It was a mystery of the Australian 
bush. I made haste to solve it. 

“How do you know! ”’ | demanded. 

“I made ’em!” he scoffed. “‘ Think I 
uren’t got sense enough to know my own 
tracks ?” 


is all my 


In a baffled attempt to reach the 
center of the continent, one of the first 
explorers, being forced long ago to sum- 
mer in this selfsame latitude—much as 
an Arctic explorer winters on his ground 

-found far to the east of where we jour- 
nasal a shade temperature of 132°, 
which rose in the sun to 157°. The 
mean temperature for January, in that 
situation and exceptional season, was 
104° in the shade. “The ground was 
thoroughly heated to a depth of three 
or four feet,”’ he records; “and the tre- 
mendous heat had parched all vegeta- 
tion. Under its effects every screw in 
our boxes had been drawn. Horn han- 
dles and combs were split into fine 
lamine. The lead dropped out of our 
pencils. Our hair, as well as the sheep’s 
wool, ceased to grow, and our nails be- 
came brittle as glass. The flour lost 
more than eight per cent. of its original 
weight. We were obliged to bury our 
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wax candles. We found it difficult to 
write or draw, so rapidly did the fluid 
dry in our pens and brushes.”’ 

Truly a shriveled and terrible world 
to journey through! 

It was now Christmas weather. We 
were not much more than a fortnight 
into January. It was, therefore, hot and 
dry. The land was at its worst. Witha 
previous experience on the gold-fields as 
a basis of approximation we made sure 
that the temperature was reaching for 
120° in the shade and would tnum- 
phantly achieve it before the day was 
out. Yet life was far better than toler- 
able. Though the sun blistered—blis- 
tered quick and sure and painfully as a 
mustard-plaster—it did not strike any 
traveler down. Coming out through the 
Indian Ocean, we had been told of a 
young gentleman who had sacrificed his 
life in a supererogation of gallantry 
by raising his helmet in farewell to a 
lady at the wharves of Colombo. In the 
humid tropics fear of the sun is instiac- 
tive. But here in this dry open the sun 
showed no grave menace. And we were 
not oppressed. That day we drew 
breath with ease and satisfaction. If 
we were not excessively éxhilarated by 
the quality of the weather, we were at 
least greatly amused. 

All at once a diminutive whirlwind 
took life under our very feet and went 
swishing and swirling to the east. 

“What's that?” cried the 
astounded. 

It might have been a partridge whir- 
ring to new cover. 

“A little willy-willy,” 
man. 

It was a singular phenomenon. Its 
force and activity were amazing; and 
the noise it made—the swish and hum 
and crackle of it—astonished us no less. 
We watched its erratic course. Its out- 
line was definite. Its path no man could 
guess. And it moved swiftly, only occa- 
sionally stopping in indecision to . 
like a top. It darted, it swerved, 
circled. Had it returned upon its ainbe 

and there was no certainty that it 
would not immediately do so—we should 
have taken to our heels! It was so vis- 
ible and small that, having short warning, 
we might have leaped aside and escaped. 
And a man would earnestly desire to 
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elude it. It had a fearsome violence; it 
caught up the twigs, it scattered the 
pebbles, it tore at the scrub, it gathered 
a cloud of dust. When at last it van- 
ished, a thick, red mist, high in the air, 
we laughed heartily at this comical little 
six-foot cyclone, as we were then dis- 
posed to regard it. 

Traveling subsequently in the midst 
of a host of these small winds, we had no 
laughter left. 

Precisely speaking, the willy-willies 
are those destructive cyclones which 
originate in the ocean to the north of the 
continent and, blowing to the south- 
west, fall heavily on the northerly West- 
ern Australian coast from December to 
March. Off Ninety-Mile Beach, near 
Broome, the pearl-fishers call them 
Cock-eyed Bobs. Five years ago two 
visitations of the willy-willies sent sixty 
luggers to the bottom and accounted for 
the disappearance of three hundred men 
and more. It is now the custom of the 
pearlers to lie discreetly in harbor during 
the willy-willy season. If, however, the 
great willy-willy, instead of following the 
coast-line in a southerly direction, devi- 
ates to the east, as sometimes happens, 
it crosses the continent to the ie 
Australian Bight, on the south coast, and 
its course is marked by torrential rains. 
A fall of as much as twenty-nine and 
one-half inches has been recorded. All 
the dry-lands—where, too, we traveled— 
are in this way sometimes refreshed. 


Retreating westward, we were pres- 
ently confronted from the trunk of a 
gnarled dead tree by a singular wayside 
sign-board. It announced the proxim- 
ity of a public-house, three miles dis- 
tant into the bush, and bade all wise 
travelers leave the road and seek en- 
tertainment for themselves and beasts 
in that direction, to live and let live 
being the true policy of the establish- 
ment. So quaint was the flavor of 
this, and so astonishingly out of the 
way was the situation of the inn, that 
we were at once enlisted to visit it. 
Having in lively expectation accom- 
plished these slow miles, we were dashed 
to find the tavern-keeper absconded and 
his house closed by the sheriff and fallen 
into ghostly disrepair. We were deeply 
chagrined, indeed; for here was a rarely 


mysterious tavern, drearily alone and 
remote in this sand and scrub—no half- 
way house, but the last dwelling of these 
parts; and we wondered what manner of 
rascal had kept the place, what peculiar 
villainy he had practised, what strange 
variety of patronage he had drawn from 
the waste. No highwaymen were riding 
the country—nor had ever ridden the 
country—te stimulate the imagination 
concerning this forsaken inn. Its se- 
crets were not those cf a romantic 
rascality—of nothing but the sordid vil- 
lainy of foully robbing drunken travelers 
of their gold. Vile traps these are— 
these lonely inns of the remote Austra- 
lian back-blocks. 

On our way back to the trail we en- 
countered a hairy, dusty, ragged fellow, 
pedaling a bicycle through the scrub, a 
swag on his back. He was all in a lather 
with the labor of his haste. Whether he 
was miner, prospector, cattle-man, or 
sundowner (tramp), there was no telling. 
At any race, he was riding for liquor, as 
he was quite frank to say, and fast going 
mad for it. It was “a case of the dry 
horrors” with him (said he), and he was 
vastly disgruntled with our news that 
the tavern was closed up. Perking up, 
however, in our company, he seemed in 
no bad way, after all, and presently told 
us, as we went along, that some days 
before, traveling the edge of the “nigger 
country” to the north, he had fallen in 
with a roving band of gins (black women) 
with whom he had enjoyed an astonish- 
ment which still kept him laughing. 
What these savage women were about, 
wandering the country without men, 
far from their tribe, he could not dis- 
cover; but as they were daubed with 
clay he concluded that they were mourn- 
ing some death. What amused him was 
this: that as he rode near he was, to his 
dumfounded amazement, addressed in 
lackadaisical English by a young woman 
(he vowed) who was not only the dirti- 
est, but quite the nudest and most primi- 
tively unconcerned of all the chocolate 
“mob.” 

“Really,” she drawled, “don’t you 
find the weather rawther oppressive?” 

At this the swagman blasphemed his 
surprise. 

“If you were toaddress me in French,” 
said the young woman, with sweeping 
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dignity, “I should have no difficulty in 
comprehending you.” 

It turned out that this aboriginal 
maiden had, according to her story, been 
reared from childhood by a lady of Ade- 
laide; that she had reverted to the bush 


and was then with her tribe. Whether 

for good and all she did not know; she 

might return to the lady some day—to 

play the piano. And she tittered like a 

school-girl (said the swagman); and she 
Vou. CXXVIII.—No. 764.—27 
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chaffed and giggled and chattered in the 
most flirtatious manner of the settle- 
ments, not in the least perturbed, more- 
over, being now in the bush, by the 
shocking fact that she was in the garb 
of the bush. Now this was the swag- 
man’s tale. It isnot mine. But there is 
no great reason to doubt it. It seems 
that aborigines of both sexes, employed 
in the towns—the employment of abo- 
riginal women is rigorously restricted by 
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the government—must periodically re- 
turn to the bush. They remain content 
for a time, sufhcient servants, in some 
cases, if lazy. And then the inevitable 
interval: off they scamper, without 
warning, and they strip themselves of 
the last clogging connection with civili- 
zation, and cache 
their garments 
against the time 
of return, and 
run wild to their MO 
satisfaction, re- aad al 
turning, by and 
by, as if they had 
not been absent 
atall. Every- 
where on the 
edge of the wild 
lands tales are 
told like the swagman’s story 
of the tittering ward of the 
good lady of Adelaide—told 
with scorn of this philanthropic 
endeavor. 

“Just beasts,” said the 
swagman. 

And he abandoned our slow 
course, being in haste, as he 
confessed, to ease his pitiable 
state in the first public-house 
he could manage to discover. 


One day we rode into a wide 
reach of primeval bush which 
not even the wretched gath- 
erers of sandlewood had 
combed for the dead branches of their 
meager living. From a rise of the land, 
slowly down and far away, it was like a 
moist jungle, a low, impenetrable tangle; 
but it thinned, as we entered, into an 
open growth of slender, delicately lovely 
and diminutive trees, springing in blithe 
health from the sandy earth, many of 
them peculiar to the Australian world, 
like the kangaroo—she-oaks (said the 
bushman) and gimlet-trees, salmon gum, 
mulga, tea-trees, thorny spinnifex, and 
succulent sage-bush. A stretch of dry, 
blazing days, intolerable to an American 
forest, had not in the least diminished 
the spirit of this hardy bush. Not a leaf 
was wilted, that we could see, nor did 
any branch droop. These pretty mid- 
gets were as fresh and clean and fat with 
their small nourishment as from the 
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rain of an abundant yesterday. We saw 
no ailing tree, but only the green shades 
of good health—a curious variety of 
color, against the red and blue of the 
world, deepening from a tinge of gray 
to the darkest shade of green. Yet there 
were many gaunt dead, mingled with the 
quick, which seemed to 
have died of sheer old 
age: burly, gnarled 
dwarfs, bleached white, 
so old that we ached to 
contemplate their 
length of days, striv- 
ing in this mean desert 
land. 

In the thin shade of a 
salmon gum we rested 
for an hour with a bush- 
man who had a hut in 


the salt-lands and was 
then trudging to a bro- 
ken mining-town of the 
neighborhood for a sack 
of flour. He lived with 
the blacks (said he)—a 
condition so degraded 
in Australia that few 
men challenge its ob- 
loquy—and was even 
married with them ac- 
cording to their customs 
and his own. A red- 
bearded, vacant fellow 
in filthy tweed: he was 
a disgusting creature, 
without sensibility, thus fallen too 
low for pity. He.was outcast. What 
future he had lay with the bestial sav- 
ages in the inferno of sun and sand 
beyond the frontier. And these sav- 
age brothers—there had been some 
bloody heathen ceremony of initia- 
tion to tribe and family—he now cursed 
for mistrusting him. Brothers? Ha, ha! 
Brothers—were they? No fear! They 
would tell a white man precious little 
(he sneered) of their mysteries. How 
much would a black fellow tell a white 
man about magic? Huh? Haw, haw! 
And how about message-sticks? How 
much would a black fellow tell a white 
man about message-sticks? They'd lie 

oh yes, they’d Jie! And from all this 
we made out that our outcast was newly 
returned from a protracted visitation 


the scrub on the edge of 
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A ROVING BAND. OF GINS 


with his savages and was in the worst 
of humor with his welcome. 

“Out back,” he complained, sullenly, 
indicating the desolation to the east with 
a petulant sweep, “they got everything 
fixed.” 

“Who?” 

“*Who?” he echoed. “Why, the 
dashed old men!” 

“Specifically what?” 

“Tt’s all fixed to keep the old men 
comfortable,” said he. “What's right 
and what’s wrong, I mean. It’s mostly 
religion—magic. I reckon their religion 
was made by old men. If I was an old 
man I’d make one just like it if I could. 
Don’t you reckon that what’s right and 
what’s wrong depends on who has the 
power to say so? Ido. I’m a Socialist. 

“Take grub. Grub’s a good example. 
Grub’s scarce with the black fellows, 
isn’t it? Well, the old men get the best 
of the grub. That's law—that’s religion. 


It’s one of the Ten Commandments. A 
young fellow can’t eat a nice big snake. 
It wouldn’t be religious. He’s got to 
take that snake to his father-in-law. 
Why? Because a snake’s good. And 
there’s a whole lot of other good things 
that a young fellow can’t eat. He can’t 
eat anything at all that’s nourishing and 
real fat and juicy. He can’t eat a lizard. 
If he ate a lizard it would be just the 
same as crime, and that’s the same 
as sin, isn’t it? If they didn’t catch 
him? Oh,they’ve got that fixed! They 
teach the little shavers that if they 
eat lizards they'll swell up and bust. 
And it works, too—just about as 
well as the same sort of thing works 
with us. 

“You see, they’ve got their own no- 
tions of right and wrong. But their no- 
tions of right and wrong are not the same 
as our notions of right and wrong. And 
that’s queer. Why shouldn’t they be?” 
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There was an interval through which 
the outcast bushman heavily pondered. 

“TI wonder what is right,” said he, 
perplexed, “and what is wrong.” 

We left him in the thin shade of the 
salmon gum—doubtless continuing to 
contemplate this grave problem. And 
we inferred that he had been piously 
reared. 


In the heat of mid-afternoon we came 
to a broken mining-town. 
day of promise it had made a great 
noise in the Western Australian world. 
They had planned it large, with quick, 
leaping enthusiasm, in the Western Aus- 
tralian way; and though it was here set 
far back into the desert, they would 
surely have made it large, with Austra- 
lian vigor and determination to thrive 
big and powerful, had the earth yielded 
a good measure of its first encourage- 
ment. Its one street, up the broiling, 
deserted vista of which the bitter red 
dust was blowing, was wide enough for 
the traffic of any metropolis; and the 
disintegrating skeleton of a magnificent 
boulevard, conceived with high courage 
in these dry-lands, implied a splendid 


vision of that lovely maturity to which 


the town had never attained. The town 
had lived fast and failed. It was now as 
pitiable as the wreck of any aspiration— 
as any young promise which has broken 
in the test and at last got past the time 
when faith can endure to contemplate 
it. The people had vanished, taking 
their habitations with them, in the gold- 
fields’ manner, to new fields of promise. 
They had not left much to mark the site 
of their brave ambition. A hot, listless 
group of corrugated-iron dwellings re- 
mained—a public-house, too, and a spick- 
and-span police-station and a sad little 
graveyard. 

A fat landlady, performing the office 
of barmaid, resolutely interrupted our 
way to the public bar and bade us into 
the parlor, which was better suited (she 
said) to our quality. In this her concern 
was most anxious. It was apparent from 
her air of indulgent consideration that, 
perceiving us to be strangers, she had, 
with great good nature, made haste to 
rescue us from a breach of gentle be- 
havior. 

It seems that, remote as this far 


In its brief 
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country is from the usages of Home, one 
is stall expected to choose one’s pot- 
house company with self-respect and 
decent precision. And a variety of op- 
portunity is frequently afforded—bars, 
outer, middle, inner, and parlor. No 
thirsty man need stray from his estab- 
lished station. Should he drop into com- 
pany beneath him, he may blame him- 
self; and should he intrude among his 
betters, let him take the scowling conse- 
quences! The parlor is, of course, the 
resort of unquestioned gentility; but 
precisely what distinctions admit a pa- 
tron to the qualified respectability of the 
inner bar, and what lack of quality 
banishes him to the outer, I could not 
by any means make out. The moral of 
it all, though it be derived from nothing 
better than a pot-house arrangement and 
the solicitude of a mining-town landlady, 
is broad: the 
Australians 
still live as- 
tonishingly 
close to the 
caste tradi- 
tions of Home. 

Our land- 
lady was a 
rippling, ge- 
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THEY WOULD TELL A WHITE MAN PRECIOUS LITTLE OF THEIR MYSTERIES 


nial body, flushed and smiling with inti- 
mate and honest hospitality, and did 
what she could to refresh us according to 
our temperate humor. This was not 
much. She had no ice; no ice could sur- 
vive the red-hot journey tothat town; and 
as for the beverages of discretion—she 
laughed long to shame us from such cal- 
low and injurious habits. Her parlor was 
darkened —a grateful relief from the 
blistering agony of the white light 
of day; and it was happily separat- 
ed from the public room by nothing 
more than a stretch of bar and the 
small difference between a _ sixpence 
and shilling per glass of tipple, teen 
from the same cask. Here we fell in 
amiable conversation with a casual 
miner who had dropped in from some 
desperate little show (mine) of his for 
the refreshment of a glass of lukewarm 


ale. He was not a parlor patron; in ap- 
pearance not at all of parlor quality, 
being frowsy, plastered and speckled 
with dried mud, a little the worse of life. 
From the public room he talked across 
to the shadows where we sat in rather 
embarrassed superiority, not used to 
these accepted distinctions; and he ran 
on in a free, lively fashion, his accent 
and vernacular more nearly resembling 
those of an Englishman, it seemed, than 
they approached the cockney speech of 
the Australian back-blocks. 

“It is remarkable,” he agreed at last. 
“T can’t account for it.” 

Our mystification had to do with the 
men who perish of thirst. They strip 
themselves, poor wretches, in their des- 
perate wanderings; and stripped to the 
skin the trackers find them, stark 
naked, their hands bloody with digging, 
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their eyes wide open and 
white, their tongues swollen 
clean out of their mouths. 
Nor are these deaths occa- 
sional. They are frequent. 
It is a dry land—all these wil- 
derness miles. No rivers wa- 
ter it. There are no oases. A 
rainfall -vanishes like an illu- 
sion. Travelers beyond the 
tanks venture recklessly. They 
must chance the rainfall; and 
failing the rare rains they 
must find water in soaks and 
gnamma-holes, or perish in 
their tracks, the soak being 
a basin scooped in the sand 
at the base of a granite rock, 
and the gnamma-hole a great 
cavity in the granite from 
which the last rain has not evaporated. 
And all the water is illusive: it fails or 
changes place—being here and there, or 
not at all, as the seasons run. A punc- 
tured water-bag is sentence of death. 
Many a man, lost alone, has died alone, 
cursing a thorn: convicts of the old 
days, escaping without hope over the 
desert to the settlements of South Aus- 
tralia, and prospectors of the days of the 


rush, pushing the search beyond the 


boundaries of caution. Travelers re- 
turning from the deserts—the prospect- 
ors of these better-informed days—cas- 
ually report the skeletons. 

It is all true of the country we rode— 
these worst Australian lands. 

**A chap got lost out here in the early 
days,” the miner went on. “Came out 


A TRAGEDY OF 


PEDALING A BICYCLE THROUGH THE SCRUB 


from home, you know, and struck an 
everlasting fortune at Kalgoorlie. Wild 
times, those days. My word! I saw the 
*‘Hand-to-Mouth’ squandered. They 
sold that show to an English syndicate for 
£30,000 and dissipated every bally shil- 
ling before they quit. Everything free to 
everybody; and every barmaid a harpy 
and every publican a leech. It didn’t 
take long. And the ‘Australia.’ They 
were so hot to get rid of that mine that 
they paid £1,200 for cablegrams—ex- 
perts’ reports and all that—before the 
deal was closed in London; and there 
wasn’t anything too good for the gold- 
fields while the £24,000 held out. But 
what should this chap I’m telling you 
about do but fall in love with a musical 
barmaid .and squander a fortune om her. 


THE DESERT 
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WE CAME TO A BROKEN MINING TOWN THAT HAD LIVED FAST AND FAILED 
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Well, what should she do, when he’d 
knocked down his cash, but raise the 
fantans and throw him over. And back 
he came to the gold-fields to get an- 
other fortune. Nochance. What should 
he do then but take to the bush. 
Prospecting, you see. We waited a de- 
cent bit and tracked him. First thing 
they do, when they go mad, you know, 
is take off their boots. But we couldn’t 
find this chap’s boots. We found his 
hat, his jacket, trousers, shirt. When 
we found him he was _stripped—feet 
all cut to shreds and his boots in his 
hand.” ‘ 

“Dead ?” 

“No fear. But there was an inch of 
big black tongue sticking out of his 


p? 


mouth, poor old chap! 


It is a land no man should penetrate 
distantly and alone unless he has mas- 
tered the last subtleties of Australian 
bushcraft. A Canadian woodsman 
would find nothing in his experience to 
enlighten him. A North American 
Indian would perish of ignorance. A 
Bedouin of the sandy Arabian deserts 
would in any dire extremity die helpless. 
Australian bushcraft is a craft peculiar 
to the Australian bush. It concerns 
itself less with killing the crawling desert 
life for food—and schooling a disgusted 
stomach to entertain it—than with 
divining the whereabouts of water in a 
land which is to the alien vision as dry 
as a brick in the sun. A black tracker, 
said our bushman, once turned in con- 
tempt from the corpse of a man who had 
died of thirst. He had no pity; he spat 
his abhorrence: of the stupidity of this 
dead wretch. The man had died within 
arm’s-length of water—the moist roots 
of some small désert tree. In the deserts 
to the northeast of us, mid-continent, 
when sun and dry winds suck the moist- 
ure frem deep in the ground and all the 
world runs dry—the soaks and gnamma- 
holes and most secret crevices of the 
trees and rocks—the aborigines draw 
water from these roots by cutting them 
into short lengths and letting them drain, 
drop by drop, into a wooden bowl. But 
the worst may come to the worst—there 
may be no “water trees,” or the roots 
may shrivel and dry up. 

“What then?” 
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“Ah, well,” said the bushman, 
do with what they have.” 

“What have they?” 

“Ah, well, they lick the dew from the 
leaves and grass. 

Failing the rains, failing soaks and 
gnamma- -holes, failing roots and the 
morning’s dew, the aborigine of the cen- 
tral dry-lands has a last occasional source 
of supply. It indicates the desperate 
eaiiiie of his life and discloses the 
quality of his cunning. It is related by 
a celebrated Australian traveler and an- 
thropologist, Baldwin Spencer, that, hav- 
ing come in a dry season to a dry clay- 
pan bordered with withered shrubs, his 
company was amazed by an exhibition 
of aboriginal craft which seems to have 
been beyond compare in any savage 
land. There was no water, there even 
was no moisture, within miles; and the 
clay was baked so hard that to be pene- 
trated at all it must be broken with a 
hatchet. A keen native guide presently 
discerned little tracks on the ground— 
faintest indications of life, apparently, 
like obscure fossil traces—and, having 
hacked into the clay to the depth of a 
foot, unearthed “‘a spherical little cham- 


“they 


ber, about three inches in diameter, in 


which lay a dirty yellow frog.” It was 
a water-holding frog; and it was dis- 
tended with its supply—a store sufh- 
cient, perhaps, to enable it to survive a 
drought of a year and a half. And the 
water (says the anthropologist) was 
quite pure and fresh. If they are 
squeezed, these frogs may yield a saving 
draught to lost and perishing travelers. 

“Find a nigger,” said our bushman, 
when, as we rode, we told him this tale, 
“and you'll get water.” 

“What if the aborigine is obdu- 
rate?” 

* Ah, well, if the nigger won’? tell,” the 
bushman explained, “you rope him by 
the neck to your saddle. When he gets 
thirsty he’ll go to water right enough!” 


In the back-blocks of central Western 
Australia, to the east of the few discour- 
aged little government tanks of the gold- 
fields country, and, indeed, in the dry- 
lands to the north and south of this, 
there are no fixed, fresh wells, generally 
dependable, as in the African and Ara- 
bian deserts; and consequently there 
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are no determined routes of travel, like 
the caravan routes of the Sahara—no 
main-traveled roads from point to point. 
Nor is there any traveling back and 
forth. Itisawilderness. It would, how- 
ever, be a rash traveler who dared gen- 
eralize concerning so vast and varied a 
domain—a million square miles. The 
dry-lands which we rode in a midsummer 
drought indicate nothing at all of the 
quality of the tropical north; nor do 
they any more hint at the forests and 
hills and green farms of the southwest 
than the Arizona wastes imply the rich 
corn-lands of Kansas. All the while, all 
Australia over, now more confidently 
than ever before, the settlements are 
pushing in from the coast, amazed to dis- 
cover beneficent areas where deserts 
were expected; pushing up from South 
Australia, down from the Northern Ter- 
ritory, doughtily westward from Queens- 
land and New outh Wales; but here in 
this parched, blazing red country, baf- 
fled by the perilous and dry monotony 
of the land, they seem long ago to have 
stopped, dismayed, and never to have 
taken heart again. 

It is a vacant land—the whole raw, 
wide state. Within a radius of fifteen 
miles from the capital city of Perth, in 
the fertile and established southwestern 
country, the population exceeds one 
hundred thousand, and the population 
of the East Coolgafdie gold-fields, of 
which the good city of Kalgoorlie is the 
center, approaches one hundred thou- 
sand; so that what remains of the total 
population of three hundred thousand, 
subtracting the population of the old 
town of Albany on the south coast and 
the population of the thriving Geraldton 
district on the middle west coast— 
roughly, a semainder of eighty-five thou- 
sand—peoples what is left of the million 
square miles of territory. The little 
towns are scattered remotely. Wynd- 
ham, in the north, for example, with a 
population of one hundred and five, two 
thousand miles away, as one travels by 
camel and coach and sea; and Hall’s 
Creek, where sixty-three whites are ex- 
iled in twenty-five hundred miles of dis- 
tance and many weeks of time, happily 
and prosperously, no doubt, and in the 


good health of the open. Consequently 
land is cheap to the settler, cheap and 
wide. In the Kimberly and northwest 
divisions pastoral leases may be had of 
the government in blocks of not less than 
twenty thousand acres at a rental of ten 
shillings a thousand acres a year; and 
in the central division, too, where w: 
rode. 

“What’s the cheapest land in the 
state?’ we inquired of an old prospector. 

“Three shillings,” said he, “down in 
Eucla.” 

“An acre?” 

*©O Lord, no! <A thousand acres!’ 

“Any good?” 

yg 

“Not to me,” he laughed. “I’m a 

miner.” 


We came with regret to the last amaz- 
ing day of this midsummer dry-lands 
riding. It was a waste place—wide, 
parched, empty—yet it charmed us, with 
its color and isolation and many singu- 
lar aspects, as any desert will, and we 
wished we were riding east into the midst 
of it, where the savage life of the land is, 
rather than turning tamely to the dead 
town of Coolgardie. It was hot. It was 
still. Yet a hot wind blew in rare, bewil- 
dering gusts. The touch of dust burned 
like sparks of fire. We traveled an oven 
of the world. There was a coppery haze, 
as though the impalpable particles of the 
air were incandescent and visible; and 
sky and scrub and earth were all aglow— 
molten blue and green and red. in con- 
tact with the hot sand the air went mad. 
It seemed to be streaked and honey- 
combed. We fancied that we rode from 
areas of relief into streaming currents 
and still pockets of heat. Those extraor- 
dinary atmospheric conditions which 
break in cyclones were here operating 
multitudinously and in miniature to raise 
a host of little whirlwinds. It was an 
astounding spectacle, that blazing red 
expanse and its thousand little dusty 
tempests circling and darting far and 
near. They went whirling past, envel- 


oping us, screaming under the feet of 


our discouraged beasts; and far away, 
swirling and swelling in the last places 
we could see, they raised a dust like the 
smoke of a forest fire. 
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The Statesman 


BY MARIE 


-SS a9 ER triumph was 
cat summed up in the no- 
“(> tice on the elevator that 
9 read, “Reserved for 
» Representatives and 
Their Families. It 
i>, 2% was before the present 
re sala did away with the happy privi- 
lege of allowing Congressmen and their 
relatives to enjoy a national elevator 
exclusively, and Mrs. Stackpole stepped 
within the car, serene in the assurance of 
being the wife of a Representative. The 
elevator was crowded to suffocation, it 
being the first Monday of December and 
the opening of Congress; but she was 
unaware of this, as, dressed in her blue 
broadcloth, a shade too light, a trifle too 
tight, she felt intensely conscious of em- 
bodying Congressional family life. 

She was delightfully cognizant of the 
multitude of eyes that followed the car 
in its upward flight—eyes of those not 
entitled to ride in a special elevator. 
lhe same delicious deference awaited her 

the door of the House gallery—the 
parley with the doorkeeper, the produc- 
tion of the talismanic card, and the crack 
opened wide enough to admit the privi- 
leged blue broadcloth, and the crowd 
again left behind. 

The proceedings that launched this 
particular Congress on its right-of-way 
were as usual. The chaplain prayed in a 
sonorous bass that the deliberations of 
this august assemblage should be marked 
with wisdom and justice. And groups 
of men made their way to the Speaker’s 
chair and held up their right hands in 
afirmation of the oath of office. And 
some one offered resolutions of respect 
for two or three members who had died 
during adjournment—and the thing was 
done. 

Judge Stackpole, who was waiting to 
take his wife to lunch in the House res- 
taurant, was not sharing any of her 
splendid emotions; it in tenth term 
in Congress, and the inaugural proceed- 


MANNING 


ings had become for him largely routine. 
The Honorable Amos looked almost 
made up for the part, he was so typically 
the “Southern statesman.” His face, 
Roman in character, was free from any 
sordid suggestion; the mouth large, mo- 
bile, and promising eloquence—the type 
of mouth whose appeal is to the heart 
rather than to the head. He wore a 
black tie floating like a pennant across 
a bulging shirt bosom, and his full- 
skirted frock-coat had long since given 
up the mission of trying to establish a 
waist-line. 

He had never been known by that 
equivocal epithet of the man of affairs, 
“honest.” No one ever spoke of him as 
“honest Amos Stackpole,” but his peo- 
ple put their unqualified trust in him, 
and he had proved worthy. He had 
never accumulated any money worth 
mentioning; there were always so many 
young men to help, so many women left 
untrained, untried, unprovided for, who 
had to have a “loan” for this or thag 
chimerical enterprise, that at fifty-eight 
years of age Judge Stackpole found him- 
self with a few thousand dollars and 
a young wife whose spending capacity 
was of the beyond-the-dreams-of-avarice 
kind that has had its inception in abject 
poverty. 

“T’d give something to have some of 
Aunt Jane’s fried chicken,” the Judge 
announced, shouldering a way for her 
through the crowd. 

“Do be careful about referring to 
Aunt Jane. Mamma told me it would 
never be understood here.” 

“Understood?” he blustered. ‘Why, 
good Lord! every one at home knows, 
and what the blazes does the rest of 
creation matter?” 

The Aunt Jane referred to was not a 
poor relation; she was the black cook 
at Mrs. Pepwood’s boarding-house, and 
Mrs. Pepwood was Mrs. Stackpole’s 
mother. This lady had, of course, that 
first great requisite for taking boarders: 
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she had “suffered reverses.”” When her 
husband had died, under a financial 
cloud, leaving as his only available 
assets a pair of dueling-pistols, nine 
hunting-dogs, a rifle, and his engrossed 
speech delivered at the Chattanooga 
rally of Confederate veterans, Mrs. Pep- 
wood begged to be allowed to die. And 
as the appeal had certain realistic refer- 
ences to the duelling-pistols, friends sat 
with her in relays day and night. In the 
mean time, kindly disposed persons put 
the house in order for the reception of 
“paying guests,” and Mrs. Pepwood, 
still protesting against living, found her- 
self at the head of a prosperous estab- 
lishment, with no further pains to her- 
self than to change from i“ bedroom 
wrapper to her weeping black. 

Judge Stackpole, as life-long friend of 
the deceased, was prevailed on to give 
up his comfortable rooms in the “ South- 
ern Palace” and take Mrs. Pepwood’s 
most expensive suite. The Judge had 
endured much, in the name of widow 
and orphan, but nothing had been quite 
as sacrificial as giving up his comfort- 
able, rather down-at-the-heel quarters 
at the hotel and becoming Mrs. Pep- 
wood’s first-floor front. 

The specialties of the house were ex- 
cellent, if unpunctual, meals and tears 
at all hours. The widow wept, or rather 
delicately drizzled, continually; it never 
seemed to interfere with anything, not 
even with her complexion. It merely 
humanized her matronly, wax-doll type 
of face and seemingly conferred the at- 
tributes of tender womanhood. 

Mary Alabama was the temperamental 
opposite of her mother. She sang where 
her mother cried, worked where the 
older lady gloomily idled. She always 
carried the Judge’s lamp to his study 
every evening at twilight and stayed 
long enough for a little gossip. Whether 
there was any concious rivalry between 
mother and daughter in their individual 
réles of tears and smiles, not one of the 
boarders could say definitely, though 
there was considerable speculation. But 
whatever might have been the feelings 
of the two as rivals, if such they were, 
the discord of the skirmish was lost sight 
of in the tremendous issue of “ marrying 
a statesman.” 

But after Mary Alabama was settled 


in Washington, her sense of perfect tri- 
umph suffered a chill. There were so 
many Congressmen all believing them- 
selves, and in turn believed by their 
families, to be “statesmen,” that the 
Judge did not stand out with the efful- 
gence she had. expected. ‘There were 
even ex-Congressmen who relished the 
statesman myth so keenly that they 
could never bring themselves to leave 
the national capital, but stayed on and 
prophesied to an hour the time when the 
country would go to the dogs. That it 
was not well for man to be alone seemed 
to have been written with special refer- 
ence to the Congressman. He was never 
alone; if he had no wife, he was more 
than amply provided with sisters, cou- 
sins, and aunts, all crowding into the 
limelight. What chance, therefore, had 
Mary Alabama with her trousseau, 
made by mamma and Miss Simkin (who 
came in by the day)? 
At home Mary 1 had regarded 
the Honorable Amos as a great man; he 
was endeared to his people by a hundred 
acts of kindness; his honesty was pro- 
verbial. But in Washington these quali- 
ties became rather negligible virtues 
when taken in conjunction with a lack 
of material prosperity. Other Represen- 
tatives had grown rich in public life; 
their houses, motors, wives’ jewels, opu- 
lently illustrated the opportunities for 
amassing wealth by a servant of the 
eople. Why couldn’t her husband have 
Rad a little ambition? 
The apartment in which they finally 
set up housekeeping was small, but in a 
ood neighborhood, and for a time Mary 
labama was almost happy in doing up 
the drawing-room in pink and gold; 
there was a great deal of gold; it rather 
suggested the lavish display of precious 
metal used by old-fashioned dentists. 
But there were other dental-looking 
drawing-rooms in Washington, quite a 
number of them. Under a more seasoned 
wing, Mrs. Stackpole made the official 
calls and then sat down and waited for 
them to be returned. Her Tuesdays 
were not a marked success; she had no 
social specialty—she wasn’t rich, beau- 
tiful, witty; she had no spectacular 
mission; she wasn’t even a little “gay.” 
She was just a little woman with the 
average leavening of good looks who 
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liked to wear paradise plumes in her hats 
because they looked expensive. 

Her social tuition moved in slow if 
regular progression; she passed from 
teas to luncheons, from luncheons to 
dinners. It looked beguilingly easy to 

pack one’s house with agreeable people, 
ad it filled her with a spirit of emula- 
tion. The little dinners with good talk, 
good service, and a good menu—num- 
bers of women managed them on small 
incomes; why not she? 

She saw, on every side, women sailing 
the social high seas, with an impressive 
spread of canvas, unembarrassed by drag- 
ging marital anchors. Mrs. Amos longed 
to spread a sail, to become one of that 

vast fleet that dipped and raced and 
coneuanal by the sheer force of the flier. 
There were not wanting pilots eager for 
the responsibility of pointing the way. 
Some had lost their own opr 


by reason of social shipwreck, some by 
financial failure, and some were natural 
pilots who enjoyed the adventure of 
steering unknown vessels into difficult 

waters mor® than they relished the sail- 
ing of their own well-established craft. 

The eagerness of local tradesmen “to 


run an account” for a Congressman’s 
wife made sailing on credit possible. It 
seemed, temporarily at least, the easiest 
solution of that trite impossibility— 
having and eating one’s cake simulta- 
neously. 

The invitations to Mrs. Stackpole’s 
first dinner fluttered forth, like the dove 
from the ark that found no resting- -place. 
The imposing list of “fashionable” semi- 
acquaintances to whom they were ad- 
dressed declined to a man. own these 
dizzy heights they sped in short flights 
until graciously received at less rarefied 
levels. Mary’s social drag-net finally re- 
vealed the following prandial haul: The 
bachelor Senator of a State so remote and 
Western that its very name seemed fic- 
tional in character—a mere background 
to a noble drama of sombreros and hearts 
of gold. There was the wife of an assistant 
secretary of something; the numerical de- 
gree at which he supported his chief was 
uncertain, but her unbending attitude 
hinted that it was well down the line. 
And there was the usual leavening of 

‘nice” people—social pilgrims ascend- 
ing and descending the ladder, who for 
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the time being meet at houses like the 
Stackpoles’, which in Washington may 
bloom into a center of importance or 
decline in a day. There was also Josie 
Haven, the woman playwright, and 
there was J. Lothrop Weld, who “went 
everywhere,” but whose mysterious 
sources of income were open to specula- 
tion; he was accredited with having 
much influence in certain quarters at 
the Capitol. The list of diners concluded 
with Mrs. Blair-Smith, who divided 
opinions regarding herself even as she 
divided her name. 

Judge Stackpole did not know much 
about “‘little dinners”; big banquets 
with political speeches were more in his 
line. But he looked the part of host to 
perfection; his fine old Roman head, 
which even the most gifted of cartoon- 
ists’ pencils could not wholly rob of its 
nobility, lent distinction to any gather- 
ing. 

J. Lothrop Weld, who “went every- 
where” and who was regarded by the 
“interests” he represented as “efh- 
cient,” strained an ear through the light 
hail of chatter for the least rumbling of 
speech on the part of his host. What 
would this little goose of a wife do with 
the incorruptible old Roman? The lit- 
tle dinner proved that she was ambitious, 
and ambition required money, and money 
the old Roman had none. 

There was no Southern State more 
prosperous, or richer in natural resources, 
than the one Judge Stackpole helped to 
represent in Congress. His first term 
had begun before that inpouring of 
Northern capital and unlooked-for up- 
rising of Southern enterprise that turned 
her from an improvident day-dreamer 
into a humming hive of money-making. 
The cotton-muill had drawn large sec- 
tions of the population to feed its un- 
sleeping energies: beetle-browed men, 
unshapely women, and pale-faced chil- 
dren, caught like flies in the web of its 
gigantic spinning; human automata 
dragged by the endless monotony of 
constant repetition of movement to a 
level with the machines they tended, 
machines that repaid an instant’s inat- 
tention by maiming and death. 

Though the Judge’s constituency was 
gradually turning from ‘agricultural to 
manufacturing interests, as the younger 
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generations of the old families allied 
themselves with the cotton industry, 
still he never wavered from the stand he 
had taken in the beginning against child 
labor—as Mr. J. Lothrop Weld knew to 
his cost on a certain occasion that Stack- 
pole chose to forget when he met him 
to-night, apparently for the first time. 

Josie Haven decided during dinner that 
she would like to write a play about the 
cotton-mills; the people must be so pic- 
turesque. Would the Judge ever have 
time to give her the necessary data? 

“She confides so much more than she 
composes,” Mrs. Blair-Smith remarked 
to her neighbor Weld; “the butcher, the 
baker, and the candlestick-maker hear 
of the plays that are never written.” 
Pi she did write one once, didn’t 
she?” 

“How like a man to remember her 
first false step—but hear! hear! she’s 
started the Old Roman on a peroration.” 

“‘ His narratives are always longer than 
they are broad.” And Weld relaxed 
rather limply while his host held forth 
on the congenial theme. It was the era 
of reform, and Representatives were out- 
doing one another, like competitive sales- 
men, in handing bones to the under dog. 
But Stackpole had been handing them 
long before that kind of benevolence had 
become popular. 

@ Now he was begging his guests, much 
as he would have pleaded with the House 
of Representatives, to take a lesson from 
the pages of modern history—the his- 
tory of England during the Boer War. 
England had sapped the vitality of her 
children for generations by working 
them in coal-mines, in mills, in factories, 
and the far-seeing political economist 
had cried his warning in the wilderness. 
Greed had had no ears to hear, no eyes 
to see. Legislative measures for the 
conservation of the life and health of 
English children were defeated, year 
after year, in Parliament, and when the 
acts governing child-labor in England 
were finally passed young Johnny Bull 
had lost his square farina, five deep chest, 
his broad shoulders. It was not till the 
Boer War, when England tried to enlist 
her little parody of a man which she had 
created in her own army, that she read 
for the first time the writing on the 
wall. Three times did the physical quali- 


fications for the enlisted man have to be 
changed, and three times did the little 
pet of John Bull fail to meet them. 

is hollow chest, sapped by generations 
of mill and mine work, had been no 
match for a handful of lusty Boers, and 
it was not till England poured out he: 
little men like water that she was abl: 
to turn the tide. And so it will be with 
us unless we take warning—the day of 
reckoning will come when we shall turn 
to these little ones and ask the service 
we have made it impossible for them to 
render. 

The guests had looked a trifle uncom- 
fortable during the diatribe; why should 
any one interfere with the delightful 
processes of digestion by the introduc- 
tion of such an unpleasant theme? ‘| 
don’t know anything about politics,” 
said Mrs. Stackpole, “but I intend to 
take it up.” 

“Don’t let politics crush you the way 
it has women who—” Weld began, but 
Mary Alabama interrupted with one of 
her bursts of naiveté: 

“Oh no; I mean to take it up to 
improve myself.” 

After the departure of the last guest, 
the hostess, pleasantly fatigued with 
the success of her , Bi dinner, lin- 
gered in the pink-and-gold drawing-room 
to enjoy the last embers of the open fire, 
the arrangement of the flowers, the glow 
of the pink-shaded lamps that had 
awarded marvelous complexions to all, 
irrespective of age or previous condition 
of pulchritude. The Judge, on his night- 
ly round of securing doors, stopped for a 
moment’s chat. 

“‘Ma’y Alabama, Honey, where in the 
name of the nation did you pick up your 
friends, Mr. J. Lothrop Weld an rs. 
Blair-Smith?”’ 

“Why, I meet them everywhere; they 
go to the very nicest houses.” 

“Well, my dear, he’s a lobbyist of 
rather unsavory repute; he’s backing up 
some of the rottenest conditions at home; 
and as for Mrs. Blair-Smith, she’s as 
shady as a grove of fir-trees after dark. 
I don’t like to throw cold water on any 
plans of yours, Honey, but I hope you'll 
give those two all the sidewalk they 
need.” 

With the intuitive cleverness of the 
American woman, Mrs. Stackpole saw 
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how the little blunders of her first din- 
ner might be converted into the suc- 
cesses of her second. She would serve 
the claret warmer, the champagne colder; 
her husband must be gently repressed 
when he became forensic; and a simpler 
salad was in better taste than one of 
those mixed, fruity things. She got into 
the little - dinner habit; if she overspent 
her allowance, they were more than 
obliging at the House post-office window 
about cashing her checks. She did not 
give up her friendship with Mrs. Blair- 
Smith, but she was careful not to have 
her at the house when the Judge was 
likely to be there. She was in the habit 
of meeting her at the Willard and having 
tea with her in the afternoons. Mrs. 
Blair-Smith was invaluable in helping 
her select a new wardrobe; the trousseau 
was not what she had thought it in the 
beginning. 

She no longer kept accounts; they 
worried her. She got into debt, which 
she explained to her husband by saying 
she could never understand arithmetic. 
And he always paid her debts and gave 
her a little nest-egg to start again; but 
the continued bills and over-drafts made 
him look grave, and he had a seri- 
ous talk with her about the unwisdom 
of constantly drawing on their small 
reserve. 

Her doctor recommended ‘“‘a little 
electric,” that she might be more out-of- 
doors; she borrowed some money and 
had his prescription filled, partly on 
credit. And she explained the presence 
of the little car to her husband by saying 
a friend had gone to Europe and lent it 
to her. 

At the close of the season she left 
Washington with a feeling of dread. Her 
position at home, owing to her father’s 
financial shortcomings, had never been 
one of dignity. She had married “the 
statesman” in whom every one felt a 
sort of prideful ownership, but it was 
beyond the pale of human nature, as she 
understood human nature, not to pa- 
tronize her under the circumstances. So 
Mary Alabama strengthened her de- 
fenses against such a possibility. She 
would check the first suggestion of it 
with her official manner, her Washington 
wardrobe, her English accent, and her 
reserve. She did—and at the same time 


she checked her old friends’ warm-hearted 
interest in the girl who had grown up 
among them. 

Her husband did not see what others 
saw, that his wife was alienating the 
womankind of his former friends. He 
was baffled, hurt, humiliated by the 
tangible something that seemed to have 
dropped, like a blurring curtain of fog, 
between him and his former cronies, 
something that distorted and made even 
their words and the sound of their voices 
seem strange. 

Mrs. Pepwood, who knew human na- 
ture better than her daughter, remarked 
with that lack of reserve that is often 
the undisputed privilege of the family 
circle: “Ma’y Alabama, you are a bigger 
fool than I ever took you for, and I your 
mother, too. But every time you pea- 
cock down Main Street in those Wash- 
ington clothes you lose a vote for your 
husband.” 

Those Washington clothes from which 
Mrs. Pepwood drew such gloomy prog- 
nostications had not been paid for, and 
the tradesmen who in opening the ac- 
count seemed to deal wholly on the 
futurity plan, lost something of their 
suavity with the recurrence of each long, 
narrow envelope. They no longer called 
“her esteemed attention to their new 
line of—” but “feared the account, long 
overdue, must have escaped her atten- 
tion.” In a few instances, a collector 
informed her “that the bill had been 
placed in his hands for collection, and 
unless the matter was attended to imme- 
diately, steps-—” but these letters were 
always too painful for her to finish, and 
she burned them in childish revenge. 

A temporary escape from her diffcul- 


ties presented itself in a letter from 
Washington, begging “Darling Mrs. 
Stackpole” to join Josie Haven and Mrs. 
Blair-Smith at Atlantic City for a couple 
of weeks. The Judge readily agreed to 


the little holiday; his wife’s nervous 
fretfulness often puzzled him, and he 
wondered with a vague self-reproach if 
he had neglected any of the little atten- 
tions that count for so much in a wom- 
an’s life. Mary Alabama neglected to 
mention the name of Blair-Smith in con- 
nection with the expedition; she merely 
said she was going to join Mrs. Haven 
at the city by the sea. 
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Atlantic City, with its meretricious 
sparkle, its throngs, its dogged air of 
continuous carnival, its swaggering as- 
sumption of shouldering your troubles— 
whatever they might be—and flinging 
you in return a cinematograph of itself, 
restored to Mrs. Stackpole something of 
her lost balance. At the end of the week 
their party was reinforced by Mr. J. 
Lothro Weld. The meeting was pro- 
cleinied. by all parties concerned to be 
most happily accidental. Two other 
men, also fnends of Mrs. Blair-Smith, 
came later, apparently as unexpectedly 
as Mr. Weld. Mr. Huff and Mr. Will- 
iams seemed gentlemen of lesser impor- 
tance than Mr. Weld; their social note 
was one of high cheerfulness, verging on 
farce comedy. 

In the triple division of the party 
Weld invariably fell to the lot of Mrs. 
Stackpole, who, in the phrase of her 
native county, began to fear that he 
must believe her “strong-minded,” he 
talked so continually about the advan- 
tages of child-labor to the child, local 

rosperity, and wages at the high level. 

hen Mrs. Blair-Smith questioned her 
as to what Weld talked about and if she 
did not find him a little dull, Mary 
Alabama poutingly answered: 

“He talks to me as if I were a man. 
I don’t know why he thinks I’m clever.” 

Mrs. Blair-Smith turned the sparkle 
of her merriment on Weld at the first 
opportunity: “ Johnny, you’re not hunt- 
ing in the Senate, or the House, either. 
The rifle you’re using is too large for a 
canary. Cut out economic generalities. 
Heavens! She’s only twenty.” 

He laughed. ‘Thanks, I see—sending 
the wrong bark up the right tree.” 

“The right kind of bark, at present, is 
Irish crochet and cash. She ruined old 
Amos. What he ever saw in her I can’t 
understand. He could have had any- 
thing—Senate, Cabinet, anything, but 
Mary Alabama is rapidly applying the 
snuffers.” 

“Then perhaps it isn’t worth while—” 

“Oh yes, it is! They’ve got the Uncle 
Amos habit bad down there, and they’ll 
hang on for a term or two. Then the 
deluge; husbands unmade while you 
wait, ought to be the motto of that type 
of Congressman’s wife.” 


Dinner at the Woodstock-Churchill 


that night took on an air of deliberate 
festivity. They lingered at the table the 
better part of two hours. 

“If we sit here any longer, they’! 
bring in the oatmeal for breakfast,” Mrs. 
Blair-Smith smiled with comprehensive 
amiability at the three men. ‘Who'll go 
for the prams?” 

Mrs. Stackpole and Weld were the 
last to enter the double wheeler chairs 
awaiting their party. The scene—the 
boardwalk thronging with gay crowds, 
the hanging-gardens of big flowered hats, 
the moonlit sea, the changing electric- 
light signs flashing their pictures to high 
heaven, all the gay bubble of life, the 
iridescence that to Mary Alabama meant 
living—she saw it all through tears of 
happiness; it was so good to get away 
from bills and worries—even for a few 
days. Something within her pent-up 
consciousness gave way and she talked 
to Weld of her troubles, her debts, the 
collector-wolf in every mail, and of her 
fear of confessing again to her husband. 

Weld’s sensations were those of an old 
and experienced mouser who has sat long 
and patiently by the mouse-hole: his 
victim had shown a head, but he was too 
Wary to pounce; it was a time for 
patience and sympathy, especially sym- 
pathy. He looked out on the moonlit 
sea; he sighed and said it was cruel that 
life should have any hard corners for her; 
she was too young—too pretty. Then 
he took up the thread of his favorite dis- 
course; threw the shuttle far and wide; 
the old names, the old arguments, came 
streaming out: she had it in her power to 
adjust all her little personal worries and 
at the same time to do a great work, a 
work of mercy, of true philanthropy, a 
work that had for its object the educa- 
tion and uplift of multitudes of little 
children from the hovels of the poor 
whites in their own State—children to 
whom the great cotton industry stood as 
their one chance in life. 

She had heard child-labor fiercely de- 
nounced by her husband, as the modern 
Herod that slew little children with slow 
cruelty. She had heard him tell that 
they could be distinguished from all 
other children by the hacking cough ac- 
quired from constantly inhaling cotton- 
waste—the waste that stuck to hair, 
clothes, eyebrows, and skin—the pow- 








dery stuff that sifted into the lungs and 
brought about the gradual disintegration 
of the child. 

~But Weld presented a different and 
far more comfortable point of view. The 
law of the State compelled education, it 
did not permit children to work in the 
mills unless they attended school and 
attended school continuously. Step by 
step he advanced argument after argu- 
ment, disclosing, to any open-minded 
person, the great advantages to the chil- 
dren of working in the mills. And she 
could make her thoroughly good but 
mistaken husband see his error if any 
one could—he was working to take from 
these children their birthright of self- 
help. A great work awaited her and 
one that would not go unrewarded. If 
she would help the poor little mill chil- 
dren by making Uncle Amos see the 
harm he was doing them, the people 
who had the ultimate good of the chil- 
dren at heart would help her over her 
little difficulties. 

And Mary Alabama, who had always 
expected some fairy-story escape from 
her debts, promised, with a certainty of 
power she felt to be infinite, “to talk 
her husband over.” 

“Give me this little hand on it.” 

She slipped her hand into Weld’s and 
he raised it with his hand clasped about 
hers: “I promise.” 

“Good little girl,” was all he said, 
and ordered the chair-man back to the 
Woodstock-Churchill. When they shook 
hands at parting, he gave her a little 
Irish crochet bag like one she had ad- 
mired in a shop a few days ago. As she 
took it something within crackled crisply. 

In two weeks’ time Mrs. Stackpole 
was home and the tradesmen had again 
begun to write requesting “her esteemed 
patronage.” The little Irish crochet bag 
had proved ‘an Aladdin’s lamp; she 
rubbed it and it paid for the little elec- 
tric, for garage * aca milliners’ bills, 
florists’ bills, caterers’ bills, her bridge 
debts, and still she had enough to start 
a new bank account and with it a firm 
purpose of amendment. She even man- 
aged to summon an eleventh-hour gra- 
ciousness to old friends at home, but 
they persisted in remaining in the frigid 
zone of her regard where at first she had 
been at such pains to put them. 
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The Judge was now away from home 
for long periods on electioneering busi- 
ness, and when he returned for a day 
or two even his wife noticed the cloud 
of anxiety that seemed to have settled 
on his face. 

“I think I must be getting old, Ma’y 
Alabama, Honey. I can’t get close to’em 
any more. I’m like some one shouting 
a different language—a foreign language 
they don’t understand.” 

“Tt will be all right at election, any- 
way,” said his wife with the easy op- 
timism of one whose own troubles have 
been settled. 

“T wonder—? There are lying hints 
that I’ve played ’em false, sold out to the 
money interests. Where they come from 
beats me.” 

But Mary Alabama, serene in her 
fairy-story conception of life, remained 
unperturbed. Her husband’s troubles 
were a thing apart from her own. Her 
chief anxiety at present was that she had 
taken the money from Weld in August 
and it was now late October and she 
had not yet found an opportunity of 
presenting to the Judge the great edu- 
cational and economic advantages con- 
nected with child-labor. Any woman 
with an average endowment of intuition 
would have known that the present was 
the most unfavorable time for the pres- 
entation of her case. Not so Mrs. 
Stackpole, who, despite the fact that her 
husband was exhausted from a night 
spent in traveling, a round of speeches 
that he felt had miscarried, opened up 
without a single misgiving her domestic 
campaign for the interest of the opposi- 
tion. 

“Amos dear, why are you so opposed 
to child-labor? Doesn’t the prosperity 
of our State very largely depend on it? 
isn’t it offsetting the terrible poverty 
brought about by the Civil War? and 
aren't there very great advantages con- 
nected with it for the child—things like 
compulsory education and the chance it 
gives them to escape from their dreadful 
homes and to get better treatment from 
their parents because they help to keep 
the pot boiling?” 

She paused, trying to think of some of 
the other benefits that Weld had told 
her of; but the strange, wild-looking 
man backing away from her with a 
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gesture of silencing protest scattered 
her wits. Her husband’s face changed 
to the gray-white of putty, the muscles 
hung relaxed like a death-mask. She 
looked at him stupidly, the indulgent 
old man that she had twisted about her 
finger ever since she had been a little 
girl. 

“It’s true, then, what I heard and 
rammed down the throat of the old 
friend that told me as a lie—you were 
with Weld and the Blair-Smith woman 
at Atlantic City. I recognize his line of 
argument; I shoved him out of my com- 
mittee once for attempting the same 
monstrous untruths to me. You—you 
—who have seen these miserable little 
creatures, to say these things to me! 
There are over a million of these children 
dying of overwork; we are turning out 
two hundred and fifty thousand degen- 
erates yearly, and you attempt to plead 
for the system. Aren’t children shipped 
like cattle into our State to work in the 
mills from States where the laws gov- 
erning child-labor are good? The law 
with us is that no child under twelve 
shall work—but the mills are full of 
babies because we have no factory in- 
spectors to enforce the law. We say that 
education shall be compulsory; how 
much education? Eight weeks in the 
whole year, six of which must be con- 
secutive. But have we a single truant 
officer or factory inspector in the mill 
districts to compel the observance of this 
slight concession to humanity? We have 
not, as Weld and the Blair-Smith woman 
know to their profit. And they are 
using every shred of their sinister influ- 
ence to defeat me in having these laws 
enforced.” His voice dropped to a whis- 
per. “‘What did they give you for 
this?” 

She had a baffled sense of struggling 
in some nightmare horror, where she 
kept falling, falling, and was powerless to 
cry out. He did not repeat his question, 
but he waited with the grimness of 
eternity for her answer. She tried to 
pull herself together for a denial, but the 
conciltatory old man whom she had been 
ashamed of, whom she had deluded, 
betrayed, had suddenly been trans- 
formed into the symbol of justice and 
truth which he had been fighting for all 
his public life. 


“They gave me five thousand dollars. 
I’ve spent most of it paying my debts.” 
Her statement ended in an hysterical 
burst of weeping. Even in that moment 
of cruelest disillusion he thought, “She’s 
only twenty.” 

The confession, after it was over, 
seemed a relief to her, and she poured 
out the whole story of folly and decep- 
tion, repeating endless details and irrele- 
vancies. He heard it all without a word 
of reproach, only the gray wretchedness 
of his face betraying whet it cost him. 
When it was over he said, very gently, 
**Ma’y Alabama, go wash the tears off 
yourface. | hateto see a woman cry.” 
And he held the door open for her with 
the gentle deference he showed all 
women. 

Then he locked the door of his study, 
that was cluttered with high-heeled slip- 
pers, shirtwaists in the process of being 
“‘hand-embroidered,” novels opened face 
downward, and a plate of half-consumed 
candy. Through the anguish of those 
first minutes only one thought remained 
clear: he must go to Washington by the 
night train, go to the safe-deposit vault 
that held the five one-thousand-dollar 
bonds—his entire savings—sell them, 
and return the money to Weld. 

But if he carried out this programme he 
would not be able to give his great speech 
on Thursday, the speech he was depend- 
ing on to silence, once and for all, the 
rumors of broken faith. He tried to 
think of some one, in Washington, to 
whom he could give the keys of his safe 
and the power of attorney to sell the 
bonds, but he had few friends outside 
his political associates, and they were, 
like himself, attending to their own elec- 
tioneering interests. And the night 
train saw him go. 

No one knew better than he the im- 
mense advantage he was giving his ene- 
mies; only too well he knew what their 
boast would be—that he had run away 
from the charges he was unable to de- 
fend. And, after all, how could he give 
that speech whole-heartedly when his 
wife had sold him out to the money 
interests? And yet, through it all, he 
had faith inhis people, the people he had 
represented for over twenty years in 
Congress. Times had changed, interest 


had changed, and the sons of many of 
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his old friends had become mill-owners, 
but they would do the right thing by 
these miserable little ones; they had 
children of their own, and they would 
stand by him in his fight for justice and 
humanity. 

The business in Washington took 
longer than he had expected; a couple 
of days were spent before the bonds were 
sold and Weld was out of town. The 
Judge waited for his return, deciding to 
give back the money personally, rather 
than risk further complications by letter. 
Thursday, the day of the great speech 
that was never made, came and went. 
Friday; and still Weld continued absent; 
Saturday, Sunday—and Weld returned 
at midmight. Monday was election-day, 
and as it was now useless to travel, he 
decided to remain in Washington and 
await the results. Tuesday morning 
they came, in a telegram from an old 
friend: “‘Stickney elected, small major- 
ity, interests perniciously active in your 
absence.” 

On the journey homeward, though he 
thought of little else than his defeat, he 
was not fully conscious of it. He ex- 
perienced it more keenly when he re- 
ceived the abashed and furtive saluta- 
tions of old friends on the streets. And 
he knew it for haggard certainty in the 
first glimpse he caught of his wife. She 
was still only twenty, but she had lived 
a lifetime of realization, loss, and bitter 
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eleventh-hour readjustment in his ab- 
sence. She stood, leaning slightly against 
the wall of their sitting-room, waiting 
for him to tell her the truth about her- 
self, that she had ruined his life, be- 
trayed his trust, sold him to his enemies. 
She had lived through the scalding 
words so often that she could not under- 
stand his withholding them a moment 
longer. But he said nothing, only rum- 
maged about for a black and disrepu- 
table pipe that he was accustomed to 
turn to in bad times, and went out on the 
veranda to smoke. 

She could stand it no longer, and fol- 
lowed him: “Amos, I did it; it was all 
my fault. I’m not going to say I’m 
sorry, because if I died of grieving it 
would be nothing to the wrong I’ve done 
you. But I am going to try to make you 
learn to respect me. I’ve taken over the 
management of this house from mamma 
and I’m going to make it a success. If 
it’s looked after it means a living for us 
all, and I can do at least that.” 

It was a full minute before he grasped 
the meaning of what she had said. Then, 
with the slowness of speech that seemed 
to be growing on him, he answered: 
*“Ma’y Alabama, Honey, it looks might- 
ily as if | had got back the dear little girl 
I used to buy dolls for up on Main 
Street. Sometimes, in Washington, I 
felt as if I’d lost her, but she’s right 
here.” And he patted her hand softly. 


Look 


TEASDALE 


TREPHON kissed me in the spring, 


Robin in the f 


Fall, 


But Colin only looked at me 
And never kissed at all. 


Strephon’s kiss was lost in jest, 
Robin’s lost in play, 

But the kiss in Colin’s eyes 
Haunts me night and day. 
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The Price of Love 


A NOVEL 


BY ARNOLD BENNETT 


CHAPTER IIl—Continued 
™OUIS FORES had been 


,@1) intoxicated into a con- 
“5 dition of poesy. He was 


. 






* any precise thinking; 
my he could not formulate 
MINS: LAS) any theory to account 
for the startling phenomenon of a roll 
of bank-notes loose under a chair on 
the first-floor landing of his great-aunt’s 
house; he could not even estimate the 
value of the roll—he felt only that it 
was indefinitely prodigious. But he 
had the most sensitive appreciation of 
the exquisite beauty of those pieces 
of paper. They were not merely beauti- 
ful because they stood for delight and 
indulgence, raising lovely visions of 
hosiers’ and jewelers’ shops and the 
night interiors of clubs and _ restau- 
rant—raising one clear vision of himself 
clasping a watch-bracelet on the soft 
arm of Rachel, who had so excitingly 
smiled upon him a moment ago. They 
were beautiful in chemselves; the aspect 
and very texture of them were beauti- 
ful—surpassing pictures and fine scen- 
ery. They were the most poetic things 
in the world. They transfigured the 
narrow gaslit first-floor landing of his 
great-aunt’s house into a secret and 
unearthly grove of bliss. He was 
drunk with quivering emotion. 

And then, as he gazed at the divine 
characters printed in sable on the 
rustling whiteness, he was aware of a 
stab of ugly, coarse pain. Up to the 
instant of beholding those bank-notes 
he had been convinced that his opera- 
tions upon the petty-cash book would 
be entirely successful and that the 
immediate future at Horrocleave’s was 
assured of tranquillity; he had been 


blandly certain that Horrocleave held 
no horrid suspicion against him, and 
that even if Horrocleave’s pate did con- 
ceal a dark thought, it would be con- 
jured at once away by the superficial 
reasonableness of the falsified accounts. 
But now his mind was terribly and 
inexplicably changed, and it seemed to 
him impossible to gull the acute and 
mighty Horrocleave. Failure, exposure, 
disgrace, ruin, seemed inevitable—and 
also intolerable. It was astonishing 
that he should have deceived himself 
into an absurd security. The bank- 
notes, by some magic virtue which they 
possessed, had opened his eyes to the 
truth. And they presented themselves 
as absolutely indispensable to him. 
They had sprung from naught, they 
belonged to nobody, they existed with- 
out a creative cause in the material 
world,—and they were indispensable to 
him! Could it be conceived that he 
should lose his high and brilliant position 
in the town, that two policemen should 
hustle him into the black van, that the 
= of a prison should clang behind 

im? It could not be conceived. It 
was monstrously inconceivable. . . 
The bank-notes . . . he saw them wavy, 
as through a layer of hot air. 

A heavy knock on the front door 
below shook him and the floor and the 
walls. He heard the hurried feet of 
Rachel, the opening of the door, and 
Julian’s harsh, hoarse voice. Julian 
then was not quite an hour late, after 
all. The stir in the lobby seemed to be 
enormous, and very close to him; Mrs. 
Maldon had come forth from the parlor 
to greet Julian on his birthday. . . . 
Louis stuck the bank-notes into the 
side pocket of his coat. And as it were 
automatically his mood underwent a 
change violent and complete. “I'll 
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teach the old lady to drop notes all over 
the place,” he said to himself. “I'll 
just teach her!” .And he pictured his 
triumph as a wise male when, during 
the course of the feast, his great-aunt 
should stumble on her loss and yield to 
senile feminine agitation, and he should 
remark superiorly, with elaborate calm: 
“Here is your precious money, Auntie. 
A good thing it was I and not burglars 
who discovered it. Let this be a lesson 
to you! . . . Where was it? It was 
on the landing carpet, if you please! 
[hat’s where it was!—” And the 
nice old creature’s pathetic relief! 

As he went jauntily down-stairs there 
remained nothing of his mood of in- 
toxication except a still thumping heart. 


CHAPTER III 
THE FEAST 


HE dramatic moment of the birth- 
| day feast came nearly at the end 

of the meal when Mrs. Maldon, 
having in mysterious silence disap- 
peared for a space to the room behind, 
returned with due pomp bearing a 
parcel in her dignified hands. During 
her brief absence Louis, Rachel, and 
Julian—hero of the night—had sat 
mute and somewhat constrained round 
the debris of the birthday pudding. 
The constraint was no doubt due partly 
to Julian’s characteristic and notorious 
grim temper, and partly to mere an- 
ticipation of a solemn event. 

Julian Maldon in particular was self- 
conscious. He hated intensely to be 
self-conscious, and his feeling toward 
every witness of his self-consciousness 
partook always of the homicidal. Were 
it not that civilization has the means 
to protect itself, Julian might have 
murdered defenseless aged ladies and 
innocent young girls for the simple of- 
fense of having seen him blush. 

He was a perfect specimen of a throw- 
back to original ancestry. He had been 
born in London, of an American mother, 
and had spent the greater part of his 
life in London. Yet London and his 


mother seemed to count for absolutely 
nothing at all in his composition. At 
the age of seventeen his soul, quitting 
the exile of London, had come to the 
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Five Towns with a sigh of relief as if at 
the assuagement of a long nostalgia, 
and had dropped into the district as 
into a socket. In three months he was 
more indigenous than a native. Any 
experienced observer who now chanced 
at a week-end to see him board the 
Manchester express at Euston would 
have been able to predict from his 
appearance that he would leave the 
train at Knype. He was an under- 
sized man, with a combative and sus- 
picious face. He regarded the world 
with crafty pugnacity from beneath 
frowning eyebrows. His expression 
said: “Woe betide the being who 


tries to get the better of me!’ His 
expression said: ‘“‘Keep off!” His ex- 
pression said: “I am that I am. 
Take me or leave me, but preferably 
leave me. loathe fuss, pretense, 
flourishes—any and every form of 


damned nonsense.” 

He had an excellent heart, but his 
attitude toward it was the attitude 
of his great- grandmother toward her 
front parior—he used it as little as 
possible, and kept it locked up like a 
shame. In brief, he was more than a 
bit of a boor. And boorishness being his 
chief fault, he was quite naturally proud 
of it, counted it for the finest of all 
qualities, and scorned every manifes- 
tation of its opposite. To prove his 
inward sincerity he deemed it right to 
flout any form of external grace—such 
as politeness, neatness, elegance, com- 
pliments, small-talk, smooth words, 
and all ceremonial whatever. He would 
have died in torment sooner than kiss. 
He was averse even from shaking hands, 
and when he did shake hands he pro- 
duced a carpenter’s vise, crushed flesh 
and bone together, and flung the in- 
truding pulp away. His hat was so 
heavy on his head that only by an 
exhausting and supreme effort could 
he raise it to a woman, and after the 
odious accident he would feel as humili- 
ated as a fox-terrier after a bath. By 
the kind hazard of fate he had never 
once encountered his great-aunt in the 
street. He was superb in enmity—a 
true hero. He would quarrel with a 
fellow and say, curtly: “I'll never 
speak to you again”; and he never 
would speak to that fellow again. Were 
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the last trump to blow and all the 
British Isle to be submerged save the 
summit of Snowdon, and he and that 
fellow to find themselves alone and safe 
together on the peak, he could still 
be relied upon never to speak to that 
fellow again. Thus would he prove that 
he was a man of his word and that there 
was no nonsense about him. 

Strange though it may appear to the 
thoughtless, he was not disliked— 
much less ostracized. Codes differ. 
He conformed to one which suited the 
instincts of some thirty thousand other 
adult males in the Five Towns. Two 
strapping girls in the warehouse of his 
manufactory at Knype quarreled over 
him in secret as the Prince Charming 
of those parts. Yet he had never ad- 
dressed them except to inform them 
that if they didn’t mind their p’s and 
q’s he would have them flung off the 
“bank” (manufactory). Rachel her- 
self had not yet begun to be prejudiced 
against him. 

This monster of irascible cruelty re- 
garded himself as a middle-aged person. 
But he was only twenty-five that day, 
and he did not look more, either, 
despite a stiff, strong mustache. He 
too, ike Louis and Rachel, had the 
gestures of youth—the unconsidered 
lithe movements of limb, the wistful 
unteachable pride of his age, the touch- 
ing self-confidence. Old Mrs. Maldon 


was indeed old among them. 


She sat down in all her benevolent 
stateliness and with a slightly irritating 
deliberation undid the parcel, displaying 
a flattish leather case about seven 
inches by four, which she handed 
formally to Julian Maldon, saying as she 
did so: 

“From your old auntie, my dear 
boy, with her loving wishes. You have 
now lived just a quarter of a century.” 

And as Julian, awkwardly grinning, 
fumbled with the spring-catch of the 
case, she was aware of having accom- 
plished a great and noble act of sur- 
render. She hoped the best from it. 
In particular, she hoped that she had 
saved the honor of her party and put 
it at last on a secure footing of urbane 
convivial success. For that a party 
of hers should fail in giving pleasure to 


every member of it was a menace to 
her legitimate pride. And so far fat 
had not been propitious. The mone 
in the house had been, and was, on he: 
mind. Then the lateness of the guests 
had disturbed her. And then Julian 
had aggrieved her by a piece of obsti- 
nacy very like himself. Arriving straight 
from a train journey, he had wanted 
to wash. But he would not go to th: 
specially prepared bedroom where « 
— apparatus awaited him. No, 
e must needs take off his jacket in th: 
back room and roll up his sleeves and 
stamp into the scullery and there splash 
and rub like a stableman, and wip: 
himself on the common rough roller- 
towel. He said he preferred the “ sink.”’ 
(Offensive word! He would not even 
say “‘slopstone,” which was the prope: 
word. He said “sink,” and again 
“sink.”’) 

And then, when the meal finally did 
begin, Mrs. Maldon’s serviette and sil- 
ver serviette-ring had vanished. Im- 
wr gery to find them! Mr. Batchgrew 

ad of course horribly disarranged th« 
table, and in the upset the serviette 
and ring might have fallen unnoticed 
into the darkness beneath the table. 
But no search could discover them. 
Had the serviette and ring ever been on 
the table at all? Had Rachel perchance 
forgotten them? Rachel was certain 
that she had put them on the table. 
She remembered casting away a soiled 
serviette and replacing it with a clean 
one in accordance with Mrs. Maldon’s 
command for the high occasion. Sh: 
arene the soiled serviette in proof. 

oreover, the ring was not in the servi- 
ette drawer of the sideboard. Renewed 
search was equally sterile. ... At onc 
moment Mrs. Maldon thought that sh« 
herself had seen the serviette and ring 
on the table early in the evening; but 
at the next she thought she had not. 
Conceivably Mr. Batchgrew had taken 
them in mistake. Yes, assuredly, he 
had taken them in mistake—somehow! 
And yet it was inconceivable that he 
had taken a serviette and ring in mis- 
take. In mistake for what? No!... 

Mystery! Excessively disconcerting 
for an old lady! In the end Rachel 
provided another clean serviette, and 
the meal commenced. But Mrs. Mal- 
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don had not been able to “settle down” 

in an instant. The wise, pitying crea- 
tures in their twenties considered that 
it was absurd for her to worry herself 
about such a trifle. But was it a 
trifle? It was rather a denial of natural 
laws, a sinister miracle. Serviette rings 
cannot walk, nor fly, nor be annihilated. 
And further, she had used that servi- 
ette ring for more than twenty years. 
However, the hostess in her soon had 
triumphed over the foolish old lady 
and taken the head of the board with 
aplomb. 

And indeed aplomb had been re- 
quired. For the guests behaved strange- 
ly—unless it was that the hostess was in 
a nervous mood for fancying trouble! 
Julian Maldon was fidgety and pre- 
occupied. And Louis himself—usually 
a model guest—was also fidgety and 
preoccupied. As for Rachel, the poor 
girl had only too obviously lost her 
head about Louis. Mrs. Maldon had 


never seen anything like it, never! 


Julian, having opened the case, 
disclosed twin briar pipes _ silver- 
mounted, with alternative stems of 


various lengths and diverse mouth- 
pieces—all reposing on soft couches 
of fawn-tinted stuff, with a crimson- 
silk-lined lid to serve them for 


canopy. 
A rich and costly array! Everybody 
was impressed, even startled. For not 


merely was the gift extremely hand- 
some—it was more than a gift; it 
symbolized the end of an epoch in those 
lives. Mrs. Maldon had been no friend 
of tobacco. She had lukewarmly per- 
mitted cigarettes, which Louis smoked, 
smoking naught else. But cigars she 
had discouraged, and pipes she simply 
would not have! Now, Julian smoked 
nothing but a pipe. Hence in his 
great-aunt’s parlor he had not smoked; 
in effect he had been forbidden to 
smoke there. The theory that a pipe 
was vulgar had been stiffly maintained 
in that sacred parlor. In the light 
of these facts does not Mrs. Maldon’s 
gift indeed shine as a great and noble 
act of surrender? Was it not more 
than a gift, and entitled to stagger 
beholders? Was it not a sublime proof 


that the earth revolves and the world 
moves? 
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Mrs. Maldon was as susceptible as 
anyone to the drama of the moment, 
perhaps more than anyone. She 
thrilled and became happy as Julian 
in silence minutely examined the pipes. 
She had taken expert “advice before 
purchasing, and she was tranquil as to 
the ability of the pipes to withstand 
criticism. They bore the magic triple 
initials of the first firm of briar-pipe 
makers in the world—initials as famous 
and as welcome on the plains of Hin- 
dustan as in the Home Counties or the 
frozen zone. She gazed round the table 
with increasing satisfaction. Louis, 
who was awkwardly fixed with regard 
to the light, the shadow of his bust 
falling always across his plate, had 
borne that real annoyance with the 
most charming good-humor. He was 
a delight to the eye; he had excel- 
lent qualities, especially social qualities. 
Rachel sat opposite to the hostess. An 
admirable girl in most ways; a splendid 
companion and a sound cook. 7 
meal had been irreproachable, and i 
the phrase of the Signal “ample Salen 
had been done” to it. Julian was on 
the hostess’s left, with his back to the 
window and to the draught. A good 
boy, a sterling boy, if peculiar! And 
there they were all close together, 
intimate, familiar, mutally respecting; 
and the perfect parlor was round about 
them: a domestic organism, honest, 
dignified, worthy, more than comfort- 
able. And she, Elizabeth Maldon, in 
her old age, was the head of it, and the 
fount of good things. 

“Thank ye!” ejaculated Julian, with 
a queer look askance at his benefactor. 
“Thank ye, aunt!” 

It was all he could get out of his 
throat, and it was all that was expected 
of him. He hated to give thanks-— 
and he hated to be thanked. The 
grandeur of the present flattered him. 
Nevertheless, he regarded it as essen- 
tially absurd in its pretentiousness. The 
pipes were A1, but could a man carry 
about a huge contraption like that? 


All a man needed was an Ar pipe, 
which, if he had any sense, he would 
carry loose in his pocket with his 
pouch—and be hanged to morocco 


cases and silk linings! 
“Stoke up, my hearties!”” said Louis, 
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drawing forth a gun-metal cigarette case, 
which was chained to his person by a 
kind of cable. 

Undoubtedly the case of pipes repre- 
sented for Julian a triumph over Louis, 
or, at least, jfistice against Louis. For 
obvious reasons Julian had not quar- 
reled with a rich and affectionate great- 
aunt because she had accorded to Louis 
the privilege of smoking in her parlor 
what he preferred to smoke, while refus- 
ing a similar privilege to himself. But 
he had resented the distinction. And 
his joy in the spectacular turn of the 
wheel was vast. For that very reason 
he hid it with much care. Why should 
he bubble over with gratitude for 
having been at last treated fairly? It 
would be pitiful to do so. Leaving the 
case open upon the table, he pulled a 
pouch and an old pipe from his pocket, 
and began to fill the pipe. It was in- 
excusable, but it was like him—he had 
to do it. 

“But aren’t you going to try one of 
the new ones?” asked Mrs. Maldon, 
amiably but uncertainly. 

‘“*No,” said he, with cold nonchalance. 
Upon nobody in the world had the 
sweet magic of Mrs. Maldon’s demeanor 
less influence than upon himself. “‘ Not 
now. I want to enjoy my smoke, and 
the first smoke out of a new pipe is 
never any good.” 

It was very true, but far more wanton 
than true. Mrs. Maldon in her igno- 
rance could not appreciate the truth, 
but she could appreciate its wantonness. 
She was wounded—silly, touchy old 
thing! She was wounded, and she hid 
the wound. 

Rachel flushed with ire against the 
boor. 

“By the way,” Mrs. Maldon re- 
marked in a light, indifferent tone, just 
as though the glory of the moment had 
not been suddenly rent and shriveled, 
“T didn’t see your portmanteau in the 
back room just now, Julian. Has any 
one carried it up-stairs? I didn’t hear 
anyone go up-stairs.” 

“T didn’t bring one, aunt,” said 
Julian. 

“Not bring—” 

“T was forgetting to tell ye. I can’t 
sleep here to-night. I’m off to South 
Africa to-morrow, and I’ve got a lot 


of things to fix up at my digs to-night.” 
He lit the old pipe from a match which, 
Louis passed to oe 

“To South Africa?” murmured M; 
Maldon, aghast. And she repeate: 
“South Africa?” To her it was a 
incredible distance. It was not 
lig was something on the map 

erhaps she had never imaginativel 
realized that actual people did in fac: 

o to South Africa. “But this is th: 
rst I have heard of this!”’ she said 
Julian’s extraordinary secretiveness a! 
ways disturbed her. 

“T only got the telegram about m) 
berth this morning,” said Julian, rathe: 
sullenly on the defensive. 

“Is it business?” Mrs. Maldon asked. 

“You may depend it isn’t pleasure, 
aunt,” he answered, and shut his lips 
tight on the pipe. 

After a pause Mrs. Maldon tried 
again. 

“Where do you sail from?” 

Julian answered: 

*“*Southampton.” 

There was another pause. Louis and 
Rachel exchanged a glance of sympa- 
thetic dismay at the situation. 

Mrs. Maldon then smiled with plain- 
tive courage. 

“Of course if you can’t sleep here, 
you can’t,” said she benignly. “I can 
see that. But we are quite counting on 
having a man in the house to-night- 
with all these burglars about—weren’t 
we, Rachel?” Her grimace became, by 
an effort, semi-humorous. 

Rachel diplomatically echoed the 
tone of Mrs. Maldon, but more brightly, 
with a more frankly humorous smile: 

“We were, indeed!” 

But her smile was a masterpiece of 
duplicity, somewhat strange in a gir! 
so downright; for beneath it burned 
hotly her anger against the brute 
Julian. 

“Well, there it is!” Julian gruffly 
and callously summed up the situation, 
staring at the inside of his teacup. 

“Propitious moment for getting a 


monopoly of door-knobs at the Cape, 
I suppose?” said Louis, quizzically. 
His cousin manufactured, among othe: 
articles, white and jet door-knobs. 

“No need for you to be so desperately 
funny!’ snapped Julian, who detested 
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Louis’ brand of facetiousness. It was 
the word “propitious” that somehow 
annoyed him—it had a sarcastic flavor, 
and it was “Louis all over.” 

“No offense, old man!” Louis mag- 
nanimously soothed him. “On _ the 
ontrary, many happy returns of the 
lay.” In social intercourse the younger 
ousin’s good humor and suavity were 
ractically indestructible. 

But Julian still scowled. 

Rachel, to make a tactful diversion, 

and began to collect plates. The 
eal was at an end, and for Mrs. Mal- 

n it had closed in ignominy. From 
ver quarter of the table she pushed 
rockery toward Rachel with a gesture 
f disillusion; the courage to smile had 
een but momentary. She felt old 
lider than she had ever felt before. 
(he young generation presented them- 
her as almost completely 
nigmatic. She admitted that they 
re foreign to her; that she could not 
mprehend them at all. Each of the 
ree at her table was entirely free and 
idependent—each could and did act 

cording to his or her whim, and none 
uld say them nay. Such freedom 
emed unreal. They were children 

iying at life, and playi ing dangerously. 
Hundreds of times, in conversation 
ith her coevals, she had cheerfully 
tested against the banal complaint 
it the world had changed of late 
irs. But now she felt grievously that 
world was different—that it had 
leed deteriorated since her young 
She was fatigued by the modes 

thought of these youngsters, as a 
irse or mother is fatigued by too long 
spell of the shrillness and the naivete 
a family of infants. She wanted 
pose. . . . Was it conceivable that 
when, with incontestable large-minded- 

ss, She had given a case of pipes to 

lian, he should first put a slight on 

r gift and then, brusquely leaving her 

the lurch, announce his departure for 

uth Africa with as much calm as 
though South Africa were in the next 
treet? And the other two were 

‘ilty in other ways, perhaps more 

ibtly, of treason against forlorn old 


es to 


th 


And then Louis, in taking the slop- 


isin from her trembling fingers, to 
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pass it to Rachel, gave her one of his 
adorable, candid, persuasive, sympa- 
thetic smiles. And lo! she was en- 
heartened once more. And she re- 
membered that dignity and kindliness 
had been the watchwords of her whole 
life, and that it would be shameful to 
relinquish the struggle for an ideal at 
the very threshold of the grave. She 
began to find excuses for Julian. The 
dear lad must have many business 
worries. He was very young to be at 
the head of a manufacturing concern. 
He had a remarkable brain—worthy of 
the family. Allowances must be made 
for him. She must not be selfish. . . . 
And assuredly that serviette and ring 
would reappear on the morrow. 

“Vil take that out,” said Loujs, in- 
dicating the tray which Rachel had 
drawn from concealment under the 
Chesterfield, and which was now loaded. 
Mrs. Maldon employed an old and 
valued charwoman in the mornings. 
Rachel accomplished all the rest of the 
housework herself, including cookery, 
and she accomplished it with the stylis- 
tic smartness of a self-respecting lady- 
help. 

“Oh no!” said she. 
quite easily, thanks.” 

Louis insisted mz asculinely: 

“Tl take that tray out.’ 

And he took it out, holding his head 
back as he marched, so that the smoke 
of the cigarette between his lips should 
not obscure his eyes. Rachel followed 
with some oddments. Behold those 
two away together in the seclusion of 
the kitchen; and Mrs. Maldon and 
Julian alone in the parlor! 

“Very fine!”’ muttered Julian, finger- 
ing the magnificent case of pipes. Now 
that there were fewer spectators, his 
tongue was looser, and he could relent. 

“I’m so glad you like it,”” Mrs. Mal- 
don responded, eagerly. 

The world was brighter to her, and 
she accepted Julian’s amiability as 
Heaven’s reward for her renewal of 
courage. 


“I can carry it 


** Auntie,” 
formality. 

“Yes?” 

Mrs. Maldon had turned her chair a 


little toward the fire. The two visitants 


began Louis, with a certain 
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to the kitchen had reappeared. Rachel 
with a sickle-shaped tool was sedulously 
brushing the crumbs from the damask 
into a silver tray. Louis had taken the 
poker to mend the fire. 

He said, nonchalantly: 

“If you’d care for me to stay the 
night here instead of Julian, I will.” 

**Well—” Mrs. Maldon was un- 
prepared for this apparently quite 
natural and kindly suggestion. It per- 
turbed, even frightened her by its im- 
plications. Had it been planned in 
the kitchen between those two? She 
wanted to accept it; and yet another 
instinct in her prompted her to decline 
it absolutely and at once. She saw 
Rachel flushing as the girl industriously 
continued her task without looking up. 
To Mrs. Maldon it seemed that those 
two, under the impulsion of fate, were 
rushing toward each other at a speed 
far greater than she had suspected. 

Julian stirred on his chair, under the 
sharp irritation caused by Louis’ pro- 
ss He despised Louis as a boy of no 
ambition—a butterfly being who had got 
no further than the adolescent will- 
to-live, the desire for self-indulgence, 
whereas he, oe was profoundly 
conscious of the will-to-dominate, the 
hunger for influence and power. And 
also he was jealous of Louis on various 
counts. Louis had come to the Five 
Towns years after Julian, and had 
almost immediately cut a figure therein; 
— had never cut a figure. Julian 
ad been the sole resident great-nephew 
of a benevolent aunt, and Louis had 
arrived and usurped at least half the 
advantages of the relationship, if not 
more; Louis lived several miles nearer 
tohis aunt. Julian it was who, through 
his acquaintance with Rachel’s father 
and her masterful sinister brother, had 
brought her into touch with Mrs. Mal- 
don. Rachel was Julian’s creation, so 
far as his aunt was concerned. Julian 
had no dislike for Rachel; he had even 
been thinking of her favorably. But 
Louis had, as it were, appropriated 
her! ... From the steely conning-tower 
of his brows Julian had caught their 
private glances at the table. And 
Louis was now carrying trays for her, 
and hobnobbing with her in the kitchen! 
Lastly, because Julian could not pass 


the night in the house, Louis, the inte: 
loper, had the effrontery to offer to {| 
his place—on some preposterous excus: 
about burglars! And the fellow was s 
polite and so persuasive, with his finick 
ing elegance. By virtue of a strang: 
faculty not uncommon in human natur 
Julian loathed Louis’ good manners 
and appearance—and acutely envied 
them. 

He burst out with scarcely controlled 
Savagery: 

“*A lot of good you'd be, with burg 
lars!” 

The women were outraged by his 
really shocking rudeness. Rachel bit 
her lip and began to fold up the cloth 
Mrs. Maldon’s head slightly trembled 
Louis alone maintained a_ perfect 
equanimity. It was as if he were in 
vulnerable. 

“You never know—!” he smiled 
amiably and shrugged his shoulders 
Then he finished his operation on th« 
fire. 

“I’m sure it’s very kind and thought- 
ful of you, Louis,” said Mrs. Maldon, 
driven to acceptance by Julian’s mon 
strous behavior. 

“Moreover,” Louis urbanely con- 
tinued, smoothing down his trousers 
with a long perpendicular caress as h: 
usually did after any bending, “mor 
over, there’s always my revolver.” 

He gave a short laugh. 

“Revolver!” exclaimed Mrs. Mal- 
don, intimidated by the mere name 
Then she smiled, in an effort to reassur 
herself. ‘Louis, you area tease. You 
really shouldn’t tease me.” 

*1’m not,” said Louis, with that car 
ful air of false bland casualness which 
he would invariably employ for his 
more breath-taking announcements. “| 
always carry a loaded revolver.” 

The fearful word “loaded” sank int 
the heart of the old woman, and thrille« 
her. It was a fact that for some week 
past Louis had been carrying a revolve: 
At intervals the craze for firearms seizes 
the fashionable youth of a provincia 
town, like the craze for marbles 
school, and then dies away. In th: 

resent instance it had been originated 
by the misadventure of a dandy with 
an out-of-work artisan on the fringe o! 
Hanbridge. Nothing could be mor 
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correct than for a man of spirit and 
fashion thus to arm himself in order to 
cow the lower orders and so cope with 
the threatened social revolution. 

“You don’t, Louis!’ Mrs. Maldon 
deprecated. “ ? 

“T’ll show you,” said Louis, feeling 
in his hip-pocket. 

“ Please!” protested Mrs. Maldon, and 
Rachel covered her face with her hands 
and drew back from Louis’ sinister 
vesture. “Please don’t show it to us!” 
Vrs. Maldon’s tone was one of im- 
ploring entreaty. For an instant she 
was just like a sentimentalist who re- 
sents and is afraid of hearing the truth. 
She obscurely thought that if she 
resolutely refused to see the revolver 
it would somehow cease to exist. With 

loaded revolver in the house the 
situation seemed more dangerous and 
more complicated than ever. There 
was something absolutely terrifying in 
the conjuncture of a loaded revolver 
and a secret hoard of bank-notes. 

“All right! All right!’ Louis re- 
lented. 

Julian cut across the scene with a 
gruff and final: 

“T must clear out of this!” 

He rose. 

“Must you?” said his aunt. 

She did not unduly urge him to delay, 
for the strain of family life was exhaust- 
ing her. 

“T must catch the 9.48,” said Julian, 
looking at the clock and at his watch. 

Herein was yet another example of 
the morbid reticence which so pained 
Mrs. Maldon. He must have long be- 
fore determined to catch the 9.48; yet 
he had said nothing about it till the last 
moment! He had said nothing even 
about South Africa until the news was 
forced from him. It had been arranged 
that he should come direct to Bursley 
tation from his commercial journey 
in Yorkshire and Derbyshire, pass the 
night at his aunt’s house, which was 
conveniently near the station, and pro- 
ceed refreshed to business on the mor- 
row. A neat arrangement, well suiting 
the fact of his birthday! And now he 
had broken it in silence, without a 
warning, with the baldest possible 
explanation! His aunt, despite her 
real interest in him, could never extract 
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from him a clear account of his doings 
and his movements. And this South- 
African excursion was the last and 
worst illustration of his wilful cruel 
harshness to her. 

Nevertheless, the extreme and un- 
imaginable remoteness of South Africa 
seemed to demand a special high for- 
mality in bidding him adieu, and she 
rendered it. If he would not permit 
her to superintend his packintn Us had 
never even let her come to his rooms!) 
—she could at least superintend the 
putting on of his overcoat. And she 
did. And instead of quitting him as 
usual at the door of the parlor she in- 
sisted on going to the front door and 
opening it herself. She was on her 
mettle. She was majestic and magnifi- 
cent. By refusing to see his ill-breeding 
she actually did terminate its existence. 
She stood at the open front door with 
the three young ones about her, and by 
the force of her ideal the front door be- 
came the portal of an embassy and 
Julian’s departure a ceremony of state. 
He had to shake hands all round. She 
raised her cheek, and he had to kiss. 
She said, ‘‘God bless you,” and he had 
to say, “Thank you.” 

As he was descending the outer steps, 
the pipe case clipped under his arms, 
Louis threw at him: 

“T say, old man.” 

y> 

“What?” He turned round with 
sharp defiance beneath the light of the 
street-lamp. 

“How are you going to get to London 
to-morrow morning in time for the boat 
train at Waterloo, if you're staying at 
Knype to-night?” 

Louis traveled little, but it was his 
foible to be learned in_ boat-trains 
and “connections.” 

“A friend o’ mine’s motoring me to 
Stafford at five to-morrow morning, 
if you want to know. I shall catch the 
Scotch express. Anything else?” 

“Oh!” muttered Louis, checked. 

Julian clanked the gate and vanished 
up the street, Mrs. Maldon waving. 

“What friend? What motor?” re- 
flected Mrs. Maldon, sadly. “He is 
incorrigible with his secretiveness.” 

“Mrs. Maldon,” said Rachel anx- 
iously, “‘you look pale. Is it being in 
this draught?” She shut the door. 
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Mrs. Maldon sighed and moved away. 
She hesitated at the parlor door and 
then said: 

“| must go up-stairs a moment.” 


CHAPTER IV 


IN THE NIGHT 
OUIS stood hesitant and slightly 
impatient in the parlor, alone. A 
dark-blue cloth now covered the 
table, and in the centre of it was a large 
copper jar containing an evergreen plant. 
Of the feast no material trace remained 
except a few crumbs on the floor. But 
the room was still pervaded by the 
emotional efluence of the perturbed 
souls who had just gone; and Louis felt 
it, though without understanding. 
Throughout the evening he had of 
course been preoccupied by the con- 
sciousness of having in his pocket bank- 
notes to a value unknown. Several 


times he had sought for a suitable op- 
wh ap to disclose his exciting secret. 


ut he had found none. In practice he 
could not say to his aunt, before Julian 
and Rachel: “Auntie, | picked up a 
lot of bank-notes on the landing. You 
really ought to be more careful!’ He 
could not even in any way refer to 
them. The dignity of Mrs. Maldon 
had intimidated him. He had decided, 
after Julian’s announcement of depart- 
ure, that he would hand them over to 
her, simply and undramatically and with 
no triumphant air, as soon as he and 
she should for a moment be alone 
together. Then Mrs. Maldon vanished 
up-stairs. And she had not returned. 
Rachel also had vanished. And he was 
waiting. 

He desired to examine the notes, to 
let his eyes luxuriously rest upon them, 
but he dared not take them from his 
pocket lest one or other of the silent- 
footed women might surprise him by a 
sudden entrance. He fingered them as 
they lay in their covert, and the mere 
feel of them raised exquisite images in 
his mind; and at the same time the 
whole room and every object in the 
room was transformed into a secret 
witness which spied upon him, dis- 
quieted him, and warned him. But 
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the fact that the notes were intact, that 
nothing irremediable had occurred, re- 
assured him and gave him strength, 
that he could defy the suspicions of 
those senseless surrounding objects. 

Within the room there was no sound 
but the faint regular hiss of the gas and 
an occasional falling together of coal 
in the weakening fire. Overhead, from 
his aunt’s bedroom, vague movements 
were perceptible. Then these ceased, 
absolutely. The tension, increasing 
grew too much for him, and with a cur: 
gesture, and a self-conscious expressio1 
between a smile and a frown, he left th: 

parlor and stood to listen in the lobby 
Not for several seconds did he notic: 
the heavy ticking of the clock, close to 
his ear, nor the chill draught that cam: 
under the front door. He gazed up int 
the obscurity at the top of the stairs 
The red glow of the kitchen fire, in 
the distance to the right of the stairs, 
caught his attention at intervals. H. 
was obsessed, almost overpowered, b 
the mysteriousness of the first floo: 
What had happened? What was hap- 
pening? And suddenly an explanation 
swept into his brain—the obviou 
explanation. His aunt had missed th 
bank-notes and was probably at that 
very instant working herself into an 
anguish. What ought he todo? Should 
he run up and knock at her door? =H: 
was spared a decision by the semi- 
miraculous appearance of Rachel at th: 
top of the stairs. She started. 

“Oh! How you frightened me! 
she exclaimed in a low voice. 

He answered weakly, charmingly: 

“Did 1?” 

“Will you please come and speak to 
Mrs. Maldon? She wants you.” 

“In her room?” 

Rachel nodded and disappeared be- 
fore he could ask another question. 
With heart beating he ascended th: 
stairs by twos. Through the half-open 
door of the faintly lit room which hx 
himself would occupy he could hea: 
Rachel active. And then he was at the 
closed door of his aunt’s room. “|! 
must be jolly careful how I do it!” he 
thought as he knocked. 


He was surprised and impressed to 


see Mrs. Maldon in bed. She lay on 
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her back, with her striking head raised 
high on several pillows. Nothing else 
of her was visible; the purple eider-down 
covered the whole bed without a crease. 

“Hello, Auntie!” he greeted her, in- 
stinctively modifying his voice to the 
soft gentleness proper to the ordered 
and solema chamber. 

Mrs. Maldon, moving her head, 
looked at him in silence. He tiptoed 
to the foot of the bed and leaned on it 
gracefully. And as in the parlor his 
shadow had fallen on the table, so now, 
with the gas just behind hin, it fell on 
the bed. The room was chilly and had 
a slight pharmaceutical odor. 

Mrs. Maldon said, with a 
effort: 

‘I was feeling faint, and Rachel 
thought I’d better get straight to bed. 
I’m an old woman, Louis.” 

“She hasn’t missed them!” 
in a flash, and said, aloud: 

“Nothing of the sort, Auntie.” 

He was aware of the dim reflection 
of himself in the mirror of the immense 
Victorian mahogany wardrobe to his 
left. 

Mrs. Maldon again hesitated before 
speaking. 

“You aren’t ill, are you, Auntie?” 
he said in a cheerful, friendly whisper. 
He was touched by the poignant pathos 
of her great age and her debility. It 
rent his heart to think that she had no 
prospect but the grave. 

She murmured, ignoring his question: 

“| just wanted to tell you that you 
needn’t go down home for your night- 
things—unless you specially want to, 
that is. I have all that’s necessary 
here, and I’ve given orders to Rachel.” 

“Certainly, Auntie. I won’t leave 
the house. That’s all right.” 

No, she assuredly had not missed the 
notes! He was strangely uplifted. He 
felt almost joyous in his relief. Could 
he tell her now as she lay in her bed? 
Impossible! He would tell her in the 
morning. It would be cruel to disturb 
her now with such a revelation of her 
own negligence. He vibrated with 
sympathy for her, and he was proud 
to think that she appreciated the 
affectionate, comprehending, subdued 
intimacy of his attitude toward her 
as he leaned gracefully on the foot of 


weak 


he thought 


the bed, and that she admired him. 
He did not know, or rather he absolutely 
did not realize, that she was acquainted 
with aught against his good fame. He 
forgot his sins with the insouciance of 
an animal. 

“Don’t stay up too late,” said Mrs. 
Maldon, as it were dismissing him. 

‘A long night will do you no harm for 
once ina way.” Shesmiled. ‘I know 
you'll see that everything’s locked 
up.” 
He nodded soothingly, and stood up- 
right. 

“You might 
rather low.” 

He tripped to the gas-bracket and 
put the room in obscurity. The light 
of the street-lamp irradiated the pale- 
green blinds of the two windows. 

“That do?” 

“Nicely, thank you! Good night, 
my dear. No, I’m not ill. But you 
know I have these little attacks. And 
then bed’s the best place for me. 
Her voice seemed to expire. 

He crept across the wide carpet and 
departed with the skill of a trained 
nurse, and inaudibly closed the door. 

From the landing the whole of the 
rest of the house seemed to offer itself 
to him in the night as an enigmatic and 
alluring field of adventure. ... Should 
he drop the notes under the chair on the 
landing, where he had found them? 

. He could not! He could not!... 
He moved to the head of the stairs, 
past the open door of the spare bed- 
room, which was now dark. He 
stopped at the head of the stairs, and 
then descended. The kitchen was 


lighted. 

“‘Are you there?” he asked. 

“Yes,” replied Rachel. 

“May I come?” 

“Why, of course!” Her 
trembled. 

He went toward the other young 
creature in the house. The old one 
lay above, in a different world remote 
and foreign. He and Rachel had the 
ground-floor and all its nocturnal en- 
chantment to themselves. 


turn the gas down, 


voice 


Mechanically, as he went into the 
kitchen, he drew his cigarette-case from 
his pocket. It was the proper gesture 
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of a man in any minor crisis. He was 
not a frequenter of kitchens, and this 
visit, even more than the brief first 
one, seemed to him to be adventurous. 

Mrs. Maldon’s kitchen—or rather 
Rachel’s—was small, warm (though the 
fire was nearly out), agreeable to the 
eye. On the left wall was a deal 
dresser full of crockery, and on the 
right, under the low window, a narrow 
deal table. In front, opposite the door, 
gleamed the range, and on either side 
of the range were cupboards with oak- 
grained doors. There was a bright 
steel fender before the range, and then 
a hearth-rug on which stood an oak 
rocking-chair. The floor was a friendly 
checker of red and black tiles. On the 
high mantelpiece were canisters and an 
alarm clock and utensils; sundry other 
utensils hung on the walls, among the 
colored images of sweet girls and Norse- 
like men offered by grocers and butch- 
ers under the guise of almanacs; and 
cupboard doors ajar dimly disclosed oth- 
er utensils still, so that the kitchen had 
the effect of a novel, comfortable kind 
of workshop; which effect was helped 
by the clothes-drier that hung on pulley- 
ropes from the ceiling, next to the gas- 
pendent and to a stalactite of onions. 

The uncurtained window, instead of 
showing black, gave on another in- 
terior, whitewashed, and well illumi- 
nated by the kitchen gas. This other 
interior had, under a previous tenant 
of the property, been a lean-to green- 
house, but Mrs. Maldon esteeming a 
scullery before a greenhouse, it had been 
modified into a scullery. There it was 
that Julian Maldon had preferred to 
make his toilet. One had to pass 
through the scullery in order to get 
from the kitchen into the yard. And 
the light of day had to pass through 
the imperfectly transparent glass roof 
of the scullery in order to reach the 
window of the unused room behind the 
parlor; and herein lay the reason why 
that room was unused, it being seldom 
much brighter than a crypt. 

At the table stood Rachel, in her 
immense pinafore-apron, busy with 
knives and forks and spoons, and an 
enamel basin from which steam rose 
gently. Louis looked upon Rachel, 
and for the first time in his life liked 
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an apron! It struck him as an ex- 
ceedingly piquant addition to the young 
woman’s garments. It suited her; it set 
off the tints of her notable hair; and ir 
suited the kitchen. Without delaying 
her work, Rachel made the protector 
of the house very welcome. Obvious!) 
she was in a high state of agitation 
For an instant Louis feared that the 
agitation was due to anxiety on account 
of Mrs. Maldon. 

“Nothing serious up with the old 
lady, is there?” he asked, pinching 
the cigarette to regularize the tobacco 
in it. 

“Oh no!” 

The exclamation in its absolute 
sincerity dissipated every trace of his 
apprehension. He felt gay, calmly 
happy, and yet excited too. He was 
sure, then, that Rachel’s agitation was 
a pleasurable agitation. It was caused 
ole by his entrance into the kitchen, 
by the compliment he was paying to 
her kitchen! Her eyes glittered; her 
face shone; her little movements were 
electric; she was intensely conscious of 
herself—all because he had come into 
her kitchen! She could not conceal— 
perhaps she did not wish to conceal- 
the joy that his near presence inspired. 
Louis had had few adventures, very 
few, and this experience was exquisite 
and wondrous to him. It roused not 
the fatuous coxcomb, nor the Lothario, 
but that in him which was honest and 
high-spirited. A touch of the male’s 
vanity, not surprising, was to be ex- 
cused. 

“Mrs. Maldon,” said Rachel, “‘had 
an idea that it was me who'd suggested 
your staying all night instead of your 
cousin.” She raised her chin, and 
peered at nothing through the window 
as she rubbed away at a spoon. 

“But when?” Louis demanded, 
moving toward the fire. It appeared 
to him that the conversation had taken 
a most interesting turn. 

“When? . . . When you brought the 
tray in here for me, I suppose.” 

“And I suppose you explained to her 
that I had the idea all out of my own 
little head?” 

“I told her that I should never have 
dreamed of asking for such a thing!” 
The susceptible and proud young crea- 
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ture indicated that the suggestion was 
one of Mrs. Maldon’s rare social errors, 
and that Mrs. Maldon had had a nar- 
row escape of being snubbed for it 
by the woman of the world now washing 
silver. ‘I’m no more afraid of burglars 
than you are,” Rachel added. “I 
should just like to catch a burglar here 
that I should!’ 

Louis indulgently doubted the reality 
of this courage. He had been too 
hastily concluding that what Rachel 
resented was an imsinuation of undue 
interest in himself, whereas she now 
made it seem that she was objecting 
merely to any reflection upon her 
valor: which was much less exciting 
to him. Still, he thought that both 
causes might have contributed to her 
delightful indignation. 

‘“‘Why was she so keen about having 
one of us to sleep here to-night?”’ 
Louis inquired. 

“Well, I don’t know that she was,” 
answered Rachel. “If you hadn’t said 
anything 
“Oh, but do you know what she said 
me up-stairs?”’ 

“No.” 

“She didn’t want me even to go 
back to my digs for my things. Evi- 
dently she doesn’t care for the house to 
be left even for half an hour.” 

“Well, of course old people are apt 
to get nervous, you know-—especially 
when they’re not well!” 

“Funny, isn’t it?” 

There was perfect unanimity between 
them as to the irrational singularity 
and sad weakness of aged persons. 

Louis remarked: 

“She said you would make every- 
thing right for me up-stairs.” 

“T have done so—I hope,” 
chel. 

“Thanks awfully!” 

One part of the table was covered 
with newspaper. Suddenly Rachel tore 
a strip off the newspaper, folded the 
strip into a spill, and, lighting it at 
the gas, tendered it to Louis’ unlit 
cigarette. 

The climax of the movement was so 
quick and unexpected as almost to 
astound Louis. For he had been stand- 
ing behind her, and she had not turned 
her head before making the spill. Per- 


to 


said Ra- 
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haps there was a faint reflection of 
himself in the window. Or perhaps 
she had eyes in her hair. Beyond 
doubt she was a strange, rare, angelic 
girl. The gesture with which she 
modestly offered the spill was angelic; 
it was divine; it was one of those 
phenomena which persist in a man’s 
memory for decades. At the very in- 
stant of its happening he knew that 
he should never forget it. 

The man of fashion blushed as he in- 
haled the first smoke created by her fire. 

Rachel dropped the heavenly emblem, 
all burning, into the ash-bin of the range 
and resumed her work. 

Louis coughed. ‘ Any law against sit- 
ting down?”’ he asked. 

“You're very welcome,” 
primly. 

‘Il didn’t know I might smoke,” 
said. 

She made no answer at first, but just 
as Louis had ceased to expect an 
answer she said: 

“| should think if you can smoke 
in the sitting-room you can smoke 
in the kitchen—shouldn’t you?” 

“I should,” said he. 

There was silence, but silence not 
disagreeable. Louis, lolling in the chair, 
and slightly rocking it, watched Ra- 
chel at her task. She completely im- 
mersed spoons and forks in the warm 
water, and then rubbed them with : 
brush like a large nail-brush, ow Fi 
particular attention to the inside edges 
of the prongs of the forks; and then 
she laid them all wet on a thick cloth 
to the right of the basin. But of the 
knives she immersed only the blades, 
and took the most meticulous care that 
no drop of water should reach the 
handles. 

‘Il never knew knives and forks and 
things were washed like that,’ 
served Louis. 

“They generally aren’t,” said Rachel. 
“But they ought to be. I leave all 
the other washing-up for the char- 
woman in the morning, but I wouldn’t 
trust these to her.” (The charwoman 
had been washing up cutlery since be- 
fore Rachel was born.) “ They’re all 
alike,” said Rachel. 

Louis acquiesced sagely in this broad 
generalization as to charwomen. 


she replied, 


he 


ob- 
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“Why don’t you wash the handles 
of the knives?”’ he queried. 

“It makes them come loose.” 

“Really?” 

“Do you mean to say you didn’t 
know that water, specially warm water 
with soda in it, loosens the handles?” 
She showed astonishment, but her 
gaze never left the table in front of her. 

“Not me!” 

“Well, I should have thought that 
everybody knew that. Some people 
use a jug, and fill it up with water just 
high enough to cover the blades, and 
stick the knives in to soak. But I 
don’t hold with that because of the 
steam, you see. Steam’s nearly as bad 
as water for the handles. And then 
some people drop the knives wholesale 
into a basin just for a second, to wash 
the handles. But I don’t hold with 
that, either. What I say is that you 
can get the handles clean with the 
cloth you wipe them dry with. That’s 
what I say.” 

“And so there’s soda in the water?” 

“A little.” 

“Well, I never knew that, either! 
It’s quite a business, it seems to me.” 

Without doubt Louis’ notions upon 
domestic work were being modified 
with extreme rapidity. In the suburb 
from which he sprang, domestic work 
—and in particular washing up—had 
been regarded as base, foul, humiliating, 
unmentionable—as toil that any slut 
might perform anyhow. It would have 
been inconceivable to him that he 
should admire a girl in the very act of 
washing up. Young ladies, even in 
exclusive suburban families, were some- 
times forced by circumstances to wash 
up—of that he was aware—but they 
washed up in secret and in shame, and 
it was proper for all parties to pretend 
that they never had washed up. And 
here was Rachel converting the horrid 
process into a dignified and impressive 
ritual. She made it as fine as fine 
needlework — so exact, so dainty, so 
proud were the motions of her fingers 
and her forearms. Obviously washing 
up was an art, and the delicate operation 
could not be scamped nor hurried... . 

The triple pile of articles on the 
cloth grew slowly, but it grew; and 
then Rachel, having taken a fresh 


white cloth from a hook, began to 
wipe, and her wiping was an art. She 
seemed to recognize each fork as 2 
separate individuality, and to attend 
to it as to a little animal. Whatever 
her view of charwomen, never would 
she have said of forks that they were 
all alike. 

Louis felt in his hip pocket for his 
reserve Cigarette-case. 

And Rachel immediately said with 
her back to him: 

“Have you really got a revolver, or 
were you teasing—just now in the 
parlor?” 

It was then that he perceived a small 
unframed mirror, hung at the height 
of her face on the broad central per- 
pendicular bar of the old-fashioned 
window-frame. Through this mirror 
the chit—so he named her in his mind 
at the instant—had been surveying 
him! 

“Yes,” he said, producing the second 
cigarette -case, “I was only teasing.” 
He lit a fresh cigarette from the end 
of the previous one. 

“Well,” said she, “‘you did frighten 
Mrs. Maldon. I was so sorry for her.”’ 

“And what about you? Weren’t you 
frightened ?” 

“Oh no! I wasn’t frightened. | 
guessed, “somehow, you were only teas- 
in 

“Well, I just wasn’t teasing, then!” 
said Louis, triumphantly yet with 
benevolence. And he drew a revolver 
from his pocket. 

She turned her head now, and 
glanced neutrally at the incontestable 
revolver for a second. But she made 
no remark whatever, unless the pouting 
of her tightly shut lips and a mysterious 
smile amounted to a remark. 

Louis adopted an indifferent tone: 

“Strange that the old lady should 
be so nervous just to-night—isn’t it?— 
seeing these burglars have been knock- 
ing about for over a fortnight. Is this 
the first time she’s got excited about it?” 

“Yes, I think it is,” said Rachel, 
faintly, as it were submissively, with 
no sign of irritation against him. 

With their air of worldliness and 
mature wisdom they twittered on like 
a couple of sparrows—inconsequently, 
capriciously; and nothing that they said 
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had the slightest originality, weight, or 
importance. But they both thought 
that their conversation was full of 
significance; which it was, though they 
could not explain it to themselves. 
What they happened to say did not 
matter in the least. If they had 
recited the Koran to each other the 
inexplicable significance of their words 
would have been the same. 

Rachel faced him again, leaning her 
hands behind her on the table, and said 
with the most enchanting, persuasive 
friendliness: 

“T wasn’t frightened—trulv! I don’t 
know why I looked as though I was.” 

“You mean about the revolver—in 
the sitting-room?”’ He jumped nimbly 
back after her to the revolver question. 

“Yes. Because I’m quite used to 
revolvers, you know. My brother had 
one. Only his was a Colt—one of 
those long things.” 

“Your brother, eh?” 

“Yes. Did you know him?” 

“T can’t say I did,” Louis replied, 
with some constraint. 

Rachel said with generous enthusi- 
asm: 


‘‘He’s a wonderful shot, my brother 


Louis was curiously touched by the 
warmth of her reference to her brother. 
In the daily long monotonous column 
of advertisements headed succinctly 
“Money” in the Staffordshire Signal, 
there once used to appear the followin 
invitation: “WE NEVER REFUS 
a loan to a_ responsible applicant. 
No fussy inquiries. Distance no object. 
Reasonable terms. _Strictest privacy. 
£3 to £10,000. Apply personally or 
by letter. Lovelace Curzon, 7 Col- 
clough Street, Knype.” Upon a day 
Louis had chosen that advertisement 
from among its rivals, and had written 
to Lovelace Curzon. But on the very 
next day he had come into his thousand 
pounds, and so had lost the advantage 
of business relations with ‘ Lovelace 
Curzon. Lovelace Curzon, as he had 
learnt later, was Reuben Fleckring, 
Rachel’s father. Or, more accurately, 
Lovelace Curzon was Reuben Fleck- 
ring, junior, Rachel’s brother, a young 
man ina million. Reuben, senior, had 
been for many years an entirely medi- 
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ocre and ambitionless clerk in a large 
works where Julian Maldon had learnt 

otting, when Reuben, junior (whom 

e blindly adored), had dragged him 
out of clerkship, and set him up as the 
nominal registered head of a money- 
lending firm. An amazing occurrence! 
At that time Reuben, junior, was a 
minor, scarcely eighteen. Yet his turn 
for finance had been such that he had 
already amassed reserves, and—without 
a drop of Jewish blood in his veins— 
possessed confidence enough to compete 
in their own field with the acutest He- 
brews of the district. Reuben, senior, 
was the youth’s tool. 

In a few years Lovelace Curzon had 
made a mighty and terrible reputation 
in the world where expenditures exceed 
incomes. And then the subterranean 
news of the day—not reported in the 
Signal—was that something serious 
had happened to Lovelace Curzon. 
And the two Fleckrings went to Ameri- 
ca, the father, as usual, hypnotized by 
the son. And they left no wrack behind 
save Rachel. 

It was at this period—only a few 
months previous to the opening of the 
present narrative—that the district 
had first heard aught of the women- 
folk of the Fleckrings. An aunt, sis- 
ter of Reuben senior—it appeared—had 
died several years earlier; since when 
Rachel had alone kept house for her 
brother and her father. According to 
rumor the three had lived in the sim- 
plicity of relative poverty, utterly 
unvisited except by clients. No good 
smell of money had ever escaped from 
the small front room which was em- 
ployed as an office into the domestic 
portion of the house. It was alleged 
that Rachel had existed in perfect ig- 
norance of all details of the business. 
It was also alleged that when the sud- 
den crisis arrived her brother had told 
her that she would not be taken to 
America, and that, briefly, she must 
shift for herself in the world. It was 
alleged further that he had given her 
forty-five pounds. (Why fort - five 

ounds wk not fifty, none _ dat 
The whole affair had begun and finished 


—and the house was sold up—in four 


days. Public opinion in the street and 
in Knype blew violently against the 
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two Reubens, but as they were on the 
Atlantic it did not affect them. Rachel, 
with scarcely an acquaintance in the 
world in which she was to shift for 
herself, found that she had a streetful 
of friends! It transpired that every- 
body had always divined that she was a 
irl of admirable efficient qualities. She 
Ch aaed as though her brother and 
father had behaved in a quite usual 
and proper manner. Assistance in the 
enterprise of shifting for herself she 
welcomed, but not sympathy. The 
devotion of the Fleckring women began 
to form a legend. People said that 
Rachel’s aunt had been another such 
creature as Rachel. 

Hence the effect on Louis, who 
through his aunt and his cousin was 
acquainted with the main facts and 
surmises, of Rachel’s glowing reference 
to the vanished Reuben. 

“Where did your brother practise?” 
he asked. 

“In the cellar.” 

“Of course it’s easier with a long 
barrel.” 

“Is it?” she said, incredulously. “You 
should see my brother’s score-card the 
first time he shot at that new miniature 
rifle-range in Hanbridge!” 

“Why? Is it anything special?” 

“Well, you should see it. Five bulls 
all cutting into each other.” 

“I should have liked to see that.” 

“T’ve got it up-stairs in my trunk,” 
said she, proudly. “I dare say I’ll show 
it you sometime.” 

“I wish you would,” he urged. 

Such loyalty moved him deeply. 
Louis had had no sisters. And his youth- 
ful suburban experience of other people’s 
sisters had not fostered any belief 
that loyalty was an outstanding quality 
of sisters. Like very numerous young 
men of the day, he had passed an un- 
favorable judgment upon young women. 
He had found them greedy for diver- 
sion, amazingly ruthless in their de- 
termination to exact the utmost pos- 
sible expensiveness of pleasure in return 
for their casual society, hard, cruelly 
clever in conversation, efficient in cer- 
tain directions, but hating any sus- 
tained effort, and either socially or 
artistically or politically snobbish. 
Snobs all! Money-worshipers all! ... 


Well, nearly all! It mattered not wheth- 
er you were one of the dandies 
or one of the hatless or Fletcherit: 
corps that lolled on foot or on bicycles, 
or shot on motor-cycles, through th. 
prim streets of the suburb—the young 
women would not remain in dallianc: 
with you for the mere sake of your 
beautiful eyes. Because they wer 
girls they would take all that you had 
and more, and give you nothing but 
insolence or condescension in exchang: 
Such was Louis’ judgment, and scores 
of times he had confirmed it in privat: 
saloon-lounge talk with his compeers 
It had not, however, rendered th: 
society of these unconscionable and cold 
female creatures distasteful to him 
Not a bit! He had even sought it and 
been ready to pay for that society in 
the correct manner—even to impertur- 
bably beggaring himself of his final six- 
ence in order to do the honors of th« 
iam cinema. Only, he had a sens 
of human superiority. It certainly) 
did not occur to him that in the vic- 
timized young men there might exist 
faults which complemented those of th: 
parasitic young women. 

And now he contrasted these young 
women with Rachel! And he fell into 
a dreamy mood of delight in her... . 
Her gesture in lighting his cigarette! 
Marvelous! Tear - compelling! 

lippancy dropped away from him. 
. . . She liked him. With the most al- 
luring innocence, she did not conceal! 
that she liked him. He remembered 
that the last time he called at his 
aunt’s he had remarked something 
strange, something disturbing, in Ra- 
chel’s candid demeanor toward him- 
self. He had made an impression on 
her! He had given her the lightning- 
stroke! No shadow of a doubt as to 
his own worthiness crossed his mind. 

What did cross his mind was that 
she was not quite of his own class. 
In the suburb, where “sets” are divided 
one from ancther by unscalable barriers, 
she could not have aspired to him. 
But in the kitchen, now become the 
most beautiful and agreeable and 
romantic interior that he had ever 
seen—in the kitchen he could somehow 
perceive with absolute clearness that the 
snobbery of caste was silly, negligible, 
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laughable, contemptible. Yes, he could 
perceive all that! Life in the kitchen 
seemed ideal—life with that loyalty and 
+hat candor and that charm and that 
lovely seriousness! Moreover, he could 
reach her. She had already blossomed 

in a fortnight. She was blossoming. 
She would blossom further. 

Odd that, when he had threatened to 
pull out a revolver, she, so accustomed 
to revolvers, should have taken a 
cirlish alarm! That queer detail of 
her behavior was extraordinarily se- 
ductive. But far beyond everything 
else it was the grand loyalty of her 
nature that drew him. He wanted 
to sink into it as into a bed of down. 
He really needed it. Enveloped in that 
loving loyalty of a creature who gave 
all and demanded nothing, he felt that 
he could truly be his best self, that he 
could work marvels. His eyes were 
moist with righteous ardor. 

[he cutlery reposed in a green-lined 
basket. She had doffed the apron 
and hung it behind the scullery door. 
With all the delicious curves of her 
figure newly revealed, she was reaching 


the alarm-clock down from the mantel- 


piece, and then she was winding it up. 
The ratchet of the wheel clacked, and 


the hurried ticking was loud. In the 
grate of the range burned one spot of 
gloomy red. 

“Your bedtime, I suppose,” he mur- 
mured, rising elegantly. 

She smiled. She said: 

“Shall you lock up, or shall 1?” 

“Oh! I think I know all the tricks,” 
he replied, and thought: “She’s a 
pretty direct sort of girl, anyway!” 


About an hour later he went up to 
hisroom. It wasa fact that everything 
had been made right for him. The 
gas burned low. He raised it, and it 
shone directly upon the wash-stand 
which glittered with the ivory glaze 
of large earthenware, and the whiteness 
of towels that displayed all the creases 
of their folding. There was a new 
cake of soap in the ample soap-dish, 
and a new tooth-brush in a sheath of 
transparent paper lay on the marble. 
“Rather complete, this!”’ he reflected. 
The nail-brush—an article in which he 
specialized—was worn, but it was worn 
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evenly and had cost good money. The 
water-bottle dazzled him; its polished 
clarity was truly crystalline. He could 
not remember ever having seen a toilet- 
array so shining with strict cleanness. 
Indeed, it was probable that he had 
never set eyes on an absolutely clean 
water-bottle before; the qualities as- 
sociated with water-bottles in his mem- 
ory were semi-opacity and spottiness. 

The dressing-table matched the 
wash-stand. A carriage-clock in leather 
had been placed on the mantelpiece. 
In front of the mantelpiece was an 
old embroidered fire-screen. Peeping 
between the screen and the grate, he 
saw that a fire had been scientifically 
laid, ready for lighting; but some bits 
of paper and oddments on the top of 
the coal showed that it was not freshly 
laid. The grate had a hob at one side, 
and on this was a small bright tin 
kettle. The bed was clearly a good 
bed, resilient, softly garnished. On it 
was stretched a long striped garment 
of flannel, with"old-fashioned pearl but- 
tons at neck and sleeves. An honest 
garment, quite surely unshrinkable. 
No doubt in the sixties, long before the 
mind of man had leaped to the fine 
perverse conception of the decorated 
pajama, this garment had enjoyed the 
fullest correctness. Now, after per- 
haps forty years in the cupboards of 
Mrs. Maldon, it seemed to recall the 
more excellent attributes of an already 
forgotten past, and to rebuke what was 
degenerate in the present. 

Louis, ranging over his experiences 
in the disorderly and mean pretentious- 
ness of the suburban home, and in 
the discomfort of various lodgings, ap- 
preciated the grave, comfortable be- 
nignity of that bedroom. Its appeal 
to his senses was so strong that it became 
for him almost luxurious. The bedroom 
at his latest lodgings was full of boot- 
trees and trouser-stretchers and coat- 
holders, but it was a paltry thing and 
a grimy. He saw the daily and hourly 
advantages of marriage with a loving,. 
simple woman whose house was her 
pride. He had a longing for solidities, 
certitudes, and righteousness. 

Musing delectably, he drew aside the 
crimson curtain from the window and 
beheld the same prospect that Ra- 
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chel had beheld on her walk toward 
Friendly Street—the obscurity of the 
park, the chain of lamps down the slope 
of Moorthorne Road, and the distant 
fires of industry still farther beyond, 
toward Toft End. He had hated the 
foul, sordid, ragged prospects and 
vistas of the Five Towns when he came 
new to them from London, and he had 
continued to hate them. They deso- 
lated him. But to-night he thought 
of them sympathetically. It was as if 
he was divining in them for the first 
time a recondite charm. He remem- 
bered what an old citizen named Dain 
had said one evening at the Conser- 
vative Club: “People may say what 
they choose about Bursley. I’ve just 
returned from London and I tell thee 
I was glad to get back. I /ike Burs- 
ley.” A grotesque saying, he had 
thought then. Yet now he positively 
felt himself capable of sharing the senti- 
ment. Rachel in the kitchen, and the 
kitchen in the town, and the town 
amid those scarred and smoking hil- 
locks! ... Invisible phenomena! Mys- 
terious harmonies! he influence of 


the night solaced and uplifted him and 
bestowed on him new faculties of per- 


ception. 

At length, deciding, after character- 
istic procrastination, that he must reall 
go to bed, he wound up his comm 4 
and put it on the dressing-table. His 
pockets had to be emptied and his 
clothes hung or folded. His fingers 
touched the notes in the left-hand 
outside pocket of his coat. Not for 
one instant had the problem of the 
bank-notes been absent from his mind. 
Throughout the conversation with 
Rachel, throughout the interval be- 
tween her retirement and his own, 
throughout his meditations in the 
bedroom, he had not once escaped from 
the obsession of the bank-notes and 
their problem. He knew now how the 
problem must be solved. There was, 
after all, only one solution, and it was 
extremely simple. He must put the 
notes back where he had found them, 
underneath the chair on the landing. 
If advisable, he might rediscover them 
in the morning and surrender them 
immediately. But they must not re- 
main in his room during the night. 


vague 
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He must not examine them—he mus: 
not look at them. 

He approached the door quickly, 
lest he might never reach the doo; 
But he was somehow forced to halt a; 
the wardrobe, to see if it had coa: 
holders. It had one coat-holder. . . 
His hand was on the door-knob.  H, 
turned it with every species of pr 
caution—and it complained loudly in 
the still night. The door opened, with 
a terrible explosive noise of protes: 
He gazed into the darkness of the land- 
ing, and presently, by the light from 
the bedroom, could distinguish th 
boundaries of it. The chair, 
invisible, was to the left. He opened 
the door wider to the nocturnal riddk 
of the house. His hand clasped th: 
notes in his pocket. No sound! H: 
listened for the ticking of the lobby 
clock and could not catch it. He 
listened more intently. It was im- 
possible that he should not hear th 
ticking of the lobby clock. Was he 
dreaming? Was he under some de- 
lusion? Then it occurred to him that 
the lobby clock must have run down 
or otherwise stopped. Clocks did 
stop.... And then his heart bounded 
and his flesh crept. He had heard 
footsteps somewhere below. Or wer 
the footsteps merely in his imagination? 

Alone in the parlor, after Rachel had 
gone to bed, he had spent some tim: 
in gazing at the Signal; for there had 
been absolutely nothing else to do, and 
he could not have thought of sleep 
at such an early hour. It is true that, 
with his intense preoccupations, he had 
for the most part gazed uncomprehend- 
ingly at the Signal. The tale of the 
latest burglaries, however, had by; 
virtue of its intrinsic interest reached 
his brain through his eyes, and had 
impressed him, despite preoccupations. 
And now, as he stood in the gloom at th« 
door of his bedroom and waited fever- 
ishly for the sound of more footsteps, 
it was inevitable that visions of burglars 
should disturb him. 

The probability of burglars visiting 
any particular house in the town was 
iahaieshy slight—his common sense told 
him that. But supposing — just sup- 
osing—that they actually had chosen 
bis aunt’s abode for their prey! ... . 
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Conceivably they had learnt that Mrs. 
Maldon was to have a large sum of 
money under her roof. Conceivably 
a complex plan had been carefully laid. 
Conceivably one of the great burglaries 
of criminal history might be in progress. 
It was not impossible. No wonder 
that, with bank-notes loose all over the 
place, his shockingly negligent auntie 
should have special qualms concerning 
burglars on me night of all nights! 
Fortunate indeed that he carried a 
revolver, that the revolver was loaded, 
and that he had some skill to use it! 
A dramatic surprise—his gun and the 
man behind it—for burglars who had no 
doubt counted on having to deal with 
a mere couple of women! He had but 
to remove his shoes and creep down the 
stairs. He felt at the revolver in his 
pocket. Often had he pictured himself 
in the act of calmly triumphing over 
burglars or other villains. 

Then, with no further hesitation, he 
silently closed the door—on the in- 
side! . . . How could there be burglars 
in the house? The suspicion was 


folly. What he had heard could be 


naught but the ghostly cracking and 


yielding of an old building at night. 
Was it not notorious that the night 
was full of noises? And even if burg- 
lars had entered! . . . Better, safer, to 
ignore them! They could not make 
off with a great deal, for the main item 
of prey happened to be in his own 
pocket. Let them search for the treas- 
ure! If they had the effrontery to come 
searching in his bedroom, he would 
give them a reception! Let them try! 
He looked at the revolver, holding it 
beneath the gas. Could he aim it at a 
human being?.. . : 

Or—another explanation — possibly 
Rachel, having forgotten something or 
having need of something, had gone 
down-stairs for it. He had not thought 
of that. But what more natural? 
Sudden toothache—a desire for lauda- 
num—a visit to a store cupboard: such 
was the classic order of events. 

He listened, secure within the four 
walls of his bedroom. He smiled. He 
could have fancied that he heard an 
electric bell ring ever so faintly at a 
distance—in the next house, in the next 
world. 
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He laughed to himself. 

Then at length he moved again to- 
ward the door; and he paused in front 
of it. There were no burglars! The 
notion of burglars was idiotic! He 
must put the notes back under the 
chair. His whole salvation depended 
upon his putting the notes back under 
the chair on the landing! . . . An affair 
of two seconds! . . . With due caution 
he opened the door. And simultane- 
ously, at the very self-same instant, 
he most distinctly heard the click of 
the latch of his aunt’s bedroom door, 
next his own! Now, in a _ horrible 
quandary, trembling and _perspiring, 
he felt completely nonplussed. He 
pushed his own door to, but without 
quite closing it, for fear of a noise; and 
edged away from it toward the fire- 
place. 

Had his aunt wakened up, and felt 
a misgiving about the notes, and found 
that they were not where they ought 
to be? 

No further sound came through the 
crack of his door. In the dwelling 
absolute silence seemed to be estab- 
lished. He stood thus for an indefinite 

eriod in front of the fireplace, the 
awed action apparently suspended, 
until his agitation was somewhat com- 
posed. And then, because he had no 
clear plan in his head, he put his hands 
into the pocket containing the notes 
and drew them out. And immediately 
he was aware of a pleasant feeling of 
relief, as one who, after battling against 
a delicious and shameful habit, yields 
and is glad. The beauty of the notes 
was eternal; no use could stale it. 
Their intoxicating effect on him was 
just as powerful now as before supper. 
And now, as then, the mere sight of 
them filled him with a passionate con- 
viction that without them he would 
be ruined. His tricks to destroy the 
suspicions of Horrocleave could not 
possibly be successful. Within twenty- 
four hours he might be in prison if he 
could not forthwith command a certain 
sum of money. And even possessing 
the money, he would still have an 
extremely difficult part to play. It 
would be necessary for him to arrive 
early at the works, to change notes for 
gold in the safe, to erase many of his 
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penciled false additions, to devise a 
na A emg of his crucial scene with 

orrocleave, and lastly to invent a 
plausible explanation of the piling up 
of a cash reserve. 

If he had not been optimistic and an 
incurable procrastinator and believer in 
luck at the last moment, he would have 
seen that nothing but a miracle could 
save him if Horrocleave were indeed 
suspicious. Happily for his peace of 
mind, he was incapable of looking a 
fact in the face. Against all reason he 
insisted to himself that with the notes 
he might reach salvation. He did not 
trouble even to estimate the chances of 
the notes being traced by their num- 
bers. Such is the magic force of a weak 
character. 

But he powerfully desired not to 
steal the notes, or any of them. The 
image of Rachel rose Loewen him and 
his temptation. Her honesty, candor, 
loyalty, had revealed to him the beauty 
of the ways of righteousness. He had 
been born again in her glance. He 
swore he would do nothing unworthy 
of the ideal she had unconsciously set 
up in him. He admitted that it was 
supremely essential for him to restore 
the notes to the spot whence he had 
removed them... . And vet—if he did 
so, and was lost? What then? For 
one second he saw himself in the dock 
at the police-court in the town hall. 
Awful hallucination! If it became re- 
ality, what use, then, his obedience to 
the new ideal? Better to accomplish 
this one act of treason to the ideal in 
order to be able for ever afterward to 
obey it and to look Rachel in the eyes! 
Was it not so? He wanted advice, he 
wanted to be confirmed in his own 
opportunism, as a starving beggar may 
want food. 

And in the midst of all this torture of 
his vacillations, he was ‘staggered and 
overwhelmed by the sudden noise of 
Mrs. Maldon’s door brusquely opening, 
and of an instant loud, —. knock on 
his own door. The silence of the night 
was shattered as by an earthquake. 

Almost mechanically he crushed the 
notes in his left hand—crushed them 
into a ball; and the knuckles of that 
hand turned white with the muscular 
tension. 


“Are you up?” a voice demanded. 
It was Rachel’s voice. 

**Ye-es,” he answered, and held hi: 
left hand over the screen in front of th: 
fireplace. 

*“May I come in?” 

And with the word she came in. 
She was summarily dressed, and very 
pale, and her hair, more notable than 
ever, was down. As she entered he 
opened his hand and let the ball of 
notes drop into the littered grate. 

“Anything the matter?” ' asked, 
moving away from the region of the 
hearth-rug. 

She glanced at him with a kind of 
mild indulgence, as if to say: “Surely 
you don’t suppose I should be wandering 
about in the night like this if nothing 
was the matter!” 

She replied, speaking quickly and 
eagerly: 

“I’m so glad you aren’t in bed. | 
want you to go and fetch the doctor— 
at once.” 

“Auntie ill?” 

She gave him another glance like the 
first, as if to sa “I’m not ill, and 
you aren’t. An ‘Mrs. Maldon is the 
only other person in the house—” 

“T’ll go instantly,” he added in haste. 
“Which doctor?” 

“Yardley, in Park Road. It’s near 
the corner of Axe Street. You'll know 
it by the yellow gate—even if his lamp 
isn’t lighted.” 

“T thought old Hawley up at Hill- 
port was auntie’s doctor.” 

“T believe he is, but you couldn’t 
et up to Hillport in less than half an 
our, could you?” 

**Not so serious as all that, is it?” 

“Well, you never know. Best to be 
on the safe side. It’s not quite like 
one of her usual attacks. She’s been 
upset. She actually went down- 
stairs.” 

“T thought I heard somebody. Did 
you hear her, then?” 

“No, she rang for me afterward. 
There’s a little electric bell over my 
bed, from her room.” 

**And I heard that too,” said Louis. 

“Will you ask Dr. Yardley to come 
at once?” 

“I’m off,” said he. “What a good 
thing I wasn’t in bed!” 
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“What a good thing you're here 
at all!’ Rachel murmured, suddenly 
smiling. 

He was waiting anxiously for her to 
leave the room again. But instead of 
leaving it she came to the fireplace and 
looked behind the screen. He trembled. 

“Oh! That kettle is there! I 
thought it must be!”’ And picked it up. 

Chen, with the kettle in one hand, 
she went to a large cupboard let into 
the wall opposite the door, and opened it. 

“You know Park Road, I suppose,” 
she turned to him. 

“Yes, yes, I'm off!” 

He was obliged to go, surrendering 
the room to her. As he descended the 
stairs he heard her come out of the 
room. She was following him down- 
stairs. “‘Don’t bang the door,” she 
whispered. “T’ll come and shut it 
after you.” 

lhe next moment he had undone the 
door and was down the front steps and 
in the solitude of Bycars Lane. He 
ran up the street, full of the one desire 
to accomplish his errand and be back 
again in the spare bedroom alone. 
The notes were utterly safe where they 


lay, and yet—astounding events might 


happen. Was it not a unique coinci- 
dence that on this very night and no 
other his aunt should fall ill, and that 
as a result Rachel should take him 
unawares at the worst moment of his 
dilemma? And further, could it be the 
actual fact, as he had been wildly 
guessing only a few minutes earlier, 
that his aunt had at last missed the 
notes? Could it be that it was this 
discovery which had upset her and 
brought on an attack? ... An attack 
of what? 

He swerved at the double into Park 
Road, which was a silent desert watched 
over by forlorn gas-lamps. He saw 
the yellow gate. The yellow gate 
clanged after him. He searched in the 
deep shadow of the porch for the button 
of the night-bell, and had to strike a 
match in order to find it. He rang; 
waited and waited; rang again; waited; 
rang a third time, keeping his finger 
hard on the button. hen arose and 
expired a flickering light in the hall of 
the house. 

“That ‘Il do! That ’ll do! 


You 
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needn’t wear the bell out.”” He could 
hear the irritated accents through the 
glazed front door. 

A dim figure in a 
opened. 

“Are you Dr. Yardley?” Louis gasped 
between rapid breaths. 

“Whatisit?? The question was sav- 
age. 

With his extraordinary instinctive 
amiability Louis smiled. naturally and 
persuasively. 

“You’re wanted at Mrs. Maldon’s, 
Bycars. Awfully sorry to disturb you.” 

“Oh!” said the dressing-gown in a 
changed, interested tone. ‘“‘Mrs. Mal- 
don’s! Right. I'll follow you.” 

“You'll come at once?” Louis urged. 

“I shall come at once.” 

The door was curtly closed. 

“So that’s how you call a doctor 
in the middle of the night!’ thought 
Louis, and ran off. He had scarcely 
deciphered the man’s face. 

The return, being chiefly downhill, 
was less exhausting. As he approached 
his aunt’s house he saw that there was 
a light on the ground-floor as well as in 
the front bedroom. The door opened a 
he swung the gate. The lobby gas had 
been lighted. Rachel was waiting for 
him. Her hair was tied up now. The 
girl looked wise, absurdly so. It was 
as though she was engaged in the act of 
being equal to the terrible occasion. 

“*He’s coming,” said Louis. 

“You've been frightfully quick!” 
said she, as if triumphantly. She ap- 
peared to glory in the crisis. 

He passed within as she held the door. 
He was frantic to rush up-stairs to the 
fireplace in his room; but he had to seem 
deliberate. 

“And what next?” he inquired. 

“Well, nothing. It’ll be best for you 
to sit in your bedroom fora bit. That’s 
the only place where there’s a fire—and 
it’s rather chilly at this time of night.” 

“A fire?” he repeated, incredulous 
and yet awestruck. 

“T knew you wouldn’t mind,” said 
she. “It just happened there wasn’t 
two drops of methylated spirits left in 
the house, and as there was a fire laid 
in your room, I put a match to it. 
I must have hot water ready, you see. 


And Mrs. Maldon only has one of those 


dressing-gown 
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old-fashioned gas-stoves in her bed- 
room—”’ 

“I see,” he agreed. 

They mounted the steps together. 
The grate in his room was a mass of 
pleasant flames in the midst of which 
gleamed the bright kettle. 

“How is she now?” He asked in a 
trance. And he felt as though it was 
another man in his own body who was 
asking. 


“Oh! It’s not very serious, I hope,” 
said Rachel, kneeling to coax the fir 
with a short wiry poker. “Only you 
never know. I’m just going in again 


She seems to lose all her vitz ality 
that’s what's apt to frighten you. 


The girl looked wise—absurdly, de- 
liciously wise. The spectacle of he: 


engaged in the high act of being equ 


to the occasion was exquisite. Bur 


Louis had no eye for it. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.]| 


Afterward 


BY CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 


| ao is one thing, O God, 


I ask. . 


. When I am dead, 


And high above my narrow home 
The clouds float overhead, 


Let me not then forget 
In dreamless hours of ease, 
In immemorial years of sleep, 
Earth’s ancient symphonies. 


I would remember still 
The silver pomp of spring, 

And all the rush of leaf and bloom, 
The songs the wild birds sing. 


Yea, and I would recall, 
However bleak they seem, 
The little sorrows of the world 
In a long, lovely dream; 


The old hopes that I lost, 
e griefs that were like rain, 
And the hushed anguish of my heart 


When it was torn with pain. 


Death may be dear, O God, 
But Life is dearer yet. . 

When I am dumb beneath the sod, 
Ah! let me not forget. 
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Petronella 


BY TEMPLE 


F you loved a man, and 

y knew that he loved you, 

>and he wouldn’t ask 

you to marry him, what 
would you do?” 


The Admiral 


sur- 


Boe) | veyed his grand-niece 
“What do you expect to 


thoughtfully. 
do, my dear?” 

Petronella stopped on the snowy top 
step and looked down at him. ‘Who 
said I had anything to do with it?” she 
demanded. 

The Admiral’s old eyes twinkled. 
‘Let me come in, and tell me about it.” 

Petronella smiled at him over her big 
muff. “If you’ll promise not to stay 
after five, I'll give you a cup of tea.” 

“Who’s coming at five?” 

The color flamed into Petronella’s 
cheeks. In her white coat and white 
furs, with her wind-blown brown hair, 
her beauty satished even the Admiral’s 
critical survey, and he hastened to fol- 
low his question by the assertion. 
course Ill come in.” 

Petronella, with her coat off, showed a 
slenderness which was enhanced by the 
straight lines of her white wool gown, 
with the long sleeves fur-edged, and with 
fur at the top of the high, transparent 
collar. She wore her hair curled over her 
ears and low on her forehead, which 
made of her face a small and delicate 
oval. In the big hall, with a roaring fire 
in the wide fireplace, she dispensed com- 
forting hospitality to the adoring Ad- 
miral. hak tas she had given him his 
tea she me on a stool at his feet. “Oh, 
wise great-uncle,” she said, “I am going 
to tell you about the Man!” 

“Have I ever seen him?” 

“No. I met him in London last year, 
and—well, you know what a trip home 
on shipboard means, with all the women 
shut up in their cabins, and with moon- 
lig she nights, and nobody on deck—” 

“So it was an affair of moonlight and 
propinquity ?” 
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After a pause: ‘‘No, it was an affair 
of the only man in the world for me.” 

“My dear child—!” 

Out of a long silence she went on: 
“He thought I was poor. You know 
how quietly I traveled with Miss Dan- 
vers. And he didn’t associate Nel! Hew- 
lett with Petronella Hewlett of New 
York and Great Rock. And so—well, 
you know, uncle, he let himself go, and 
I let myself go, and then—” 

She drew a long breath. ‘When we 
landed, things stopped. He had found 
out who I was, and he wrote me a little 
note, and said he would never forget our 
friendship—and that’s—all.”’ 

She finished drearily, and the bluff old 
Admiral cleared his throat. There was 
something wrong with the scheme of 
things when his Petronella couldn’t have 
the moon if she wanted it! 

“And what can I do—what can any 
woman do?” Petronella demanded, turn- 
ing on him. “I can’t go to him and say, 
‘Please marry me.’ | can’t even think 
it’; her cheeks burned. ‘And he’d die 
before he’d say another word, and I sup- 
pose that now we'll go on growing old, 
and I'll get thinner and thinner, and he’ll 
get fatter and fatter, and I'll be an 
old maid, and he’ll marry some woman 
who’s poor enough to satisfy his pride, 
and—well, that will be the end of it, 
uncle.” 

“The end of it?” said the gentleman 
who had once commanded a squadron. 
“Well, I guess not, Petronella, if you 
want him. Oh, the man’s a fool!” 

“He’s not a fool, uncle.” The sparks 
in Petronella’s eyes matched the sparks 
in the Admiral’s. 

“Well, if he’s worthy of you 

Petronella laid her cheek against his 
hand. “The question is not,” she said, 
faintly, “of his worthiness, but of mine, 
dear uncle.” 

Dumbly the Admiral gazed down at 
that drooping head. Could this be 
Petronella — confident, imperious, the 
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daughter of a confident and imperious 
race? 

He took refuge in the question, “ But 
who is coming at five?” 

“He is coming. He is passing through 
Boston on his way to visit his mother in 
Maine. I asked him to come. I told 
him I was down here by the sea, and 
intended to spend Christmas at Great 
Rock because you were here, and be- 
cause this was the house | lived in when 
I was a little girl, and that I wanted him 
to see it; and—I told him the truth, 
uncle.” 

“The truth?” 

“That I missed him. That was all I 
dared say, and | wish you had read his 
note of assent. Such a stiff little thing. It 
threw me back upon myself, and I wished 
that I hadn’t written him—lI wished 
that he wouldn’t come. Oh, uncle, if I 
were a man, I’d give a woman the right 
to choose. That’s the reason there are 
so many unhappy marriages. Nine 
wrong men ask a woman, and the tenth 
right one won't. And finally she gets 


tired of waiting for the tenth right one, 
and marries one of the nine w rong ones. 
“There are women to-day,” 


said the 
Admiral, “who are preaching a woman’s 
right to propose.” 

Petronella gazed at him, thoughtfully. 
“T could preach a doctrine like that— 
but I couldn’t practise it. It’s easy 
enough to say to. some other woman, 
‘Ask him,’ but it’s different when you 
are the woman.” 

“Yet if he asked you,” suggested the 
Admiral, “‘the world might say that he 
wanted your money.” 

“Why should we care what the world 
would say?” Petronella was on her feet 
now, defending her cause vigorously. 
“Why should we care? Why, it’s our 
love against the world, uncle! Why 
should we care?” 

The Admiral stood up, too, and paced 
the rug as in former days he had paced 
the decks. “There must be some way 
out,” he said at last, and stopped short. 
“Suppose I speak to him—” 

“And spoil it all! Oh, uncle!’ Petro- 
nella shook him by the lapels of his blue 
coat. “A man never knows how a 
woman feels about such things. Even 
you don’t, you old darling. And now 
will you please go; and take this because 
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I love you, ” and she kissed him on o1 

cheek, “and this because it is a quart 
to five and you'll have to hurry,” a: 
she kissed him on the other cheek. 

The Admiral, being helped into his | 
cape in the hall, called back, “I forg 
to give you your Christmas present 
and he produced a small package. 

“Come here and let me open it 
Petronella insisted. And the Admir: 
without a glance at the accusing clock, 
went back. And thus it happened that 
he was there to meet the Man. 

It must be confessed that the Admiral 
suffered a distinct shock as he was pre- 
sented to the hero of Petronella’s 
mance. Here was no courtly youth of 
the type of the military male line of 
Petronella’s family, but a muscular 
young giant of masterful bearing. Th« 
Hewlett men had commanded men; on 
could see at a glance that Justin Har 
had also commanded women. This, th 
wise old Admiral decided at once, was 
the thing which had attracted Petronella 
—Petronella, who had held her own 
against all masculine encroachments, 
and who was heart-free at twenty-five! 

“Look what this dearest dear of an 
uncle has given me,” said Petronella, and 
held up for the young surgeon’s admira- 
tion a string of pearls with a sapphire 
clasp. “They belonged to my great- 
aunt. I was named for her, and uncle 
says I look like her.” 

“You have her eyes, my dear, and 
some of her ways. But she was less 
independent. In her time women le -aned 
more, as it were, on man’s strength.” 

Justin Hare looked at them with in- 
terest—at the slender girl in her white 
gown, at the tall, straight old man with 
his air of command. 

“Women in these days do not lean,” 
he said, with decision; “they lead.” 

A spark came into Petronella’s eyes. 
“And do you like the modern typ« 
best?” she challenged. 

He answered with smiling directness, 
“T like you.” 

The Admiral was pleased with that, 
though he was still troubled by this 
man’s difference from the men of hi 
own race. Yet if back of that honest 
bluntness there was a heart which would 
enshrine her—well, that was all he would 
ask for this dearest of girls. 
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He glanced at the clock, and spoke 
hurriedly: “‘I must be going, my dear; 
it is long after five.” 

“Must you really go?” asked the 
mendacious Petronella. 

An hour later she was alone. The 
visit had been a failure. She admitted 
that, as she gazed with a sort of agonized 
dismay through the wide window to 
where the sea was churned by the wild- 
ness of the northeast gale. Snow had 
come with the wind, shutting out the 
view of the great empty hotels on the 
Point, shutting out, too, the golden star 
of hope which gleamed from the top of 
the lighthouse. 

Petronella turned away from the blank 
scene with a little shudder. Thus had 
Justin Hare shut her out of his life. He 
had talked of his mother in Maine, of his 
hospital plans for the winter, but not a 
word had he said of those moonlight 
nights when he had masterfully swayed 
her by the force of his own passion, had 
wooed her, won her. 

And now there was nothing that she 
could do. There was never anything 
that a woman could do! And so she 
must bear it. Oh, if she could bear it! 

A little later, when a maid slipped in 
to light the candles, Petronella said out 
of the shadows, “*When Jenkins goes to 
the post-office, | have a parcel for the 
mail.” 

“He’s been, miss, and there won’t be 
any train out to-night; the snow has 
stopped the trains.” 

“Not any train!” At first the remark 
held little significance, but finally the 
fact beat against her brain. If the one 
evening train could not leave, then Jus- 
tin Hare must stay in town, and he 
would have to stay until Christmas 
morning! 

Petronella went at once to the tele- 
phone, and called up the only hotel 
which was open at that season. Pres- 
ently she had Hare at the other end of 
the line. 

“You must come to my house to din- 
ner,” she said. “Jenkins has told me 
about your train. Please don’t dress— 
there'll be only Miss Danvers and uncle; 
and you shall help me trim my little 
tree.” 

Although she told him not to dress, 
she changed her gown for one of dull 
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green velvet, built on the simple lines of 
the white wool she had worn in the after- 
noon. The square neck was framed by a 
collar of Venetian point, and there was 
a queer old pin of pearls. 

The Admiral, arriving early, de- 
manded: “‘ My dear, what is this? I was 
just sitting down to bread and milk and 
a handful of raisins, and now I must 
dine in six courses, and drink coffee, 
which will keep me awake.” 

She laid her cheek against his arm. 
“Mr. Hare’s train couldn’t get out of 
town on account of the snow.” 

“And he’s coming?” 

“e Yes.” 

“But what of this afternoon, my 
dear?” 

She slipped her hand into his, and 
they stood gazing into the fire. “It was 
dreadful, uncle. I had a feeling that | 
had compelled him to come—against his 
will.” 

“Yet you have asked him to come 
again to-night?” 

She shivered a little, and her hand was 
cold. ‘Perhaps I shall regret it—but 
oh, uncle, can’t I have for this one 
evening the joy of his presence? And if 
to-morrow my heart dies—” 

“Nella, my dear child—” 

The Admiral’s own Petronella had 
never drawn in this way upon his emo- 
tions. She had been gentle, perhaps a 
little cold. But then he had always wor- 
shiped at her shrine.. Perhaps a woman 
denied the love she yearns for learns the 
value of it. At any rate, here in his arms 
was the dearest thing in his lonely life, 
sobbing as if her heart would break. 

When Justin came, a half-hour later, 
he found them still in front of the fire in 
the great hall, and as she rose to wel- 
come him he saw that Petronella had 
been sitting on a stool at her uncle’s feet. 

“When I was a little girl,” she ex- 
plained, when Hare had taken a chair 
on the hearth and she had chosen an- 
other with a high, carved back, in which 
she sat with her silken ankles crossed 
and the tips of her slipper toes resting 
on a leopard-skin which the Admiral had 
brought back from India—‘“‘when | 
was a little girl we always spent Christ- 
mas Eve in this house by the sea instead 
of in town. We were all here then— 
mother and dad and dear Aunt Pet, 
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nd we hung our stockings at this very 
repl: ace—and now there is no one but 
liss Danvers and me, and uncle, who 
es up aloft in his big house across the 
ay, where he has a lookout tower. | 
ways feel like calling up to him when 
vo there, ‘Oh, Anne, Sister Anne, do 
su see anybody coming?’” 

She was talking nervously, with her 
heeks as white as a lily, but with her 
ves shining. The Admiral glanced at 
The young man was drinking in 
But suddenly he frowned 


Hare. 
I beauty. 


and turned away his eyes. 
“It was very good of you to ask me 


over,” he said, formally. 

[hat steadied Petronella. Her ner- 
vous self-consciousness fled, and she was 
at once the gracious, impersonal hostess. 

lhe Admiral glowed with pride of her. 
“She'll carry it off,” he said to himself; 
“it’s in her blood.” 


AN HOUR LATER SHE WAS ALONE. 


“Dinner is served,” announced Jen- 
kins from the doorway, and then Miss 
Danvers came down and greeted Justin, 
and they all went out together. 

There was holly for a centerpiece, and 
four red candles in silver holders. The 
table was of richly carved mahogany, 
and the Admiral, following an old cus- 
tom, served the soup from a silver tu- 
reen, upheld by four fat cupids. From 
the wide arch which led into the great 
hall was hung a bunch of mistletoe; 
beyond the arch, the roaring fire made a 
background of gleaming, golden light. 

To the young surgeon it seemed a 
fairy scene flaming with the color and 
glow of a life which he had never known. 
He had lived so long surrounded by the 
bare, blank walls of a hospital. Even 
Petronella’s soft oie gown seemed 
made of some mystical stuff which had 
nothing in common with the cool white 


THe VISIT HAD BEEN A FAILURB 
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or blue starchiness of the uniforms of 
nurses. 

They talked of many things, covering 
with their commonplaces the tenseness 
of the situation. Then suddenly the con- 
versation took a significant turn. 

“I love these stormy nights,” Petro- 
nella had said, “with the snow blowing, 
and the wind, and the house all warm 
and bright.” 

“Think of the poor sailors at sea,” 
Hare had reminded her. 

“Please—I don’t want to think of 
them. We have done our best for them, 
uncle and I. We have opened a reading- 
room down by the docks, so that all who 
are ashore can have soup and coffee and 

sandwiches, and there's a big stove, 
and newspapers and magazines. 

“You dispe nse charity?’ 

“Why not?” she asked him, confident- 
ly. ‘“‘We have plenty—why shouldn’t 
we give?” 

“Because it takes away from their 
manhood to receive.” 

The Admiral spoke bluntly. “The 
men don’t feel it that way. This char- 


ity, as you call it, is a memorial to my 
wife. The grandfathers of these boys 


used to sec her light in the window of 
the old house on stormy nights, and they 
knew that it was an invitation to good 
cheer. More than one crew coming in 
half frozen were glad of the soup and 
coffee which were sent down to them in 
cans with baskets of bread. And this 
little coffee-room has been the out- 
growth of just such hospitality. There 
are too many of the men to have in my 
house. I simply entertain them else- 
where, and I like to go and talk to them, 
and sometimes Petronella goes.” 

“There’s a picture of dear Aunt Pet 
hanging there,” said Petronella, “‘and 
you can’t imagine how it softens the 
manners of the men. It is as if her spirit 
brooded over the place. They have 
made it into a sort of shrine, and they 
bring shells and queer carved things to 
put on the shelf below it.” 

“In the city we are beginning to think 
that such methods weaken self-respect.” 

“That’s because,” said the wise old 
Admiral, “in the city there isn’t any 
real democracy. You give your friend 
a cup of coffee and think nothing of it, 
yet when I give a cup of coffee to a sailor 


whose grandfather and mine fished ¢ 
gether on the banks, you warn me th 
my methods tend to pauperize. In t! 
city the poor are never your friends 
this little town no man would admit tl 
he is less than I. They like my coff. 
and they drink it.” 

Petronella, seeing her chance, took 
“T think people are horrid to let mon 
make a difference.” 

“You say that,” said Hare, “becau 
you have never had to accept favors 
you have, in other words, never been 
the other side.” 

The Admiral, taking up cudgels for h 
niece, answered, “If she had been on th: 
other side, she would have taken life as 
she takes it now—like a gentleman and 
a soldier,” and he smiled at Petronella. 

Hare had a baffled sense that the 
Admiral was right—that Petronella’s 
fineness and delicacy would never go 
down in defeat or despair. She would 
hold her head high though the heavens 
fell. But could any man make such de- 
mands upon her? For himself, he would 
not. 

So he answered, doggedly, “We shall 
hope she need never be tested.”” And 
Petronella’s heart sank like lead. 

But presently she began to talk about 
the little tree. “‘We have always had it 
in uncle’s lookout tower. That was 
another of dear Aunt Pet’s thoughts 
for the sailors. On clear nights they 
looked through their glasses for the little 
colored lights, and on stormy nights they 
knew that back of all the snow was the 
Christmas brightness.” 

“T never had a tree,” said Justin. 
“When I was a kiddie we had pretty 
hard times, and the best Christmas | 
remember was one when mother made 
us boys put up a shelf for our books, and 
she started our collection with Treasure 
Island and Huckleberry Finn.” 

In the adjoining room, volumes 
reached from floor to ceiling, from end 
to end. Petronella had a vision of this 
vivid young giant gloating over his two 
books on a rude shelf. And ail her life she 
had had the things she wanted! Some- 
how the thought took the bitterness out 
of her attitude toward him. How strong 
he must be to deny himself now the on: 
great thing that he craved when his li! 
had held so little. 
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“ How lovely to begin with just those 
two books,” she said, softly, and the 
radiance of her smile was dazzling. 
When she showed him her presents she 
was still radiant. There was a queer 
opera-bag of Chinese needlework, with 


handles of jade, a Damascus bowl of 


pierced brass, a tea-caddy in quaint 
Dutch repoussé; there was a silver-em- 
broidered altar-cloth for a cushion, a bit 
of Copenhagen faience, all the sophisti- 
cated artistry which is sent to those who 
have no need for the commonplace. 
There were jewels, too: a bracelet of 
topazes surrounded by brilliants, a pair 
of slipper buckles of turquoises set in sil- 
ver, a sapphire circlet for her little finger, 
a pendent of seed pearls. 

As she opened the parcels and dis- 

layed her riches Justin felt bewildered. 
His gifts to his mother had included 
usually gloves and a generous check; if 
he had ventured to choose anything for 
Petronella he would not have dared go 
beyond a box of candy or a book; he 
had given his nurses pocket-books and 
handkeichiefs. And the men of Petro- 
nella’s world bestowed on her brass 
bowls and tea-caddies! 


The 


Miss Danvers vanished upstairs. 
Admiral, having admired, slipped away 


to the library, encouraged by Petro- 
nella’s whispered: “Oh, uncle dear, 
leave us alone for just a little minute. 
I’ve found a way!” 

Then Petronella, with that radiance 
still upon her, sat down on her little 
stool in front of the fire, and looked at 
Justin on the other side of the hearth. 

“You haven’t given me anything,” 
she began, reproachfully. 

“What could I give that would 
compare with these?” His hand swept 
toward the exquisite display. ‘What 
could I give 

“There’s one thing,” 

“What?” 

“That copy of Treasure Island that 
your mother gave you long ago. 

Dead silence. Then, unsteadily: 
“Why should you want that?” 

“‘Because your mother—loved you.” 

Again dead silence. Hare did not look 
at her. His hand clenched the arm of his 


softly. 
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Then, very 
make it hard fo: 


chair. His face was white. 
low, “Why do you 
me?” 

“Because I want—the book”; sh« 
was smiling at him with her eyes lik« 
stars. ‘I want to read it with the eyes 
of the little boy—with the eyes of th 
little boy who looked into the future and 
saw life as a great adventure; who 
looked into the future—and dreamed.” 

He had a vision, too, of that little boy, 
reading, in the old house in the Maine 
woods, by the light of an oil-lamp, on 
Christmas Eve, with the snow blowing 
outside as it blew to-night. 

“And your mother loved you because 
she loved your father,” the girl’s voic« 
went on, “‘and you were all very happy 
up there in the forest. Do you remem- 
ber that you told me about :t on the 
ship?—you were happy, although you 
were poor, and hadn't any books but 
Treasure Island and Huckleberry Finn. 
But your mother was happy— 
she—loved your father.” 

As she repeated it, she leaned forward. 
“Could you think of your mother as 
having been happy with any one else 
but your father?” she asked. “Could 
you think of her as having never married 
him, of having gone through the rest 
of her days a half-woman, because he 
would not—take her—into his life? Can 
you think that all the money in the 
world—all the money in the whole world 

-would—would have made up—” 

The room seemed to darken. Hare 
was conscious that her face was hidden 
in her hands, that he stumbled toward 
her, that he knelt beside her—that she 
was in his arms. 

“Hush,” he was saying in that beating 
darkness of emotion. “Hush, don’t cry 
—I—I will never let you go—” 

When the storm had spent itself and 
when at last she met his long gaze, he 
whispered, “I’m not sure now that it is 
right—” 

“You will be sure as the years go on,” 
she whispered back; then, tremulously: 
“but I—I could never have—talked that 
way if I had thought of you as the man. 
I had to think of you as the little boy- 
who dreamed.’ 


because 
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At the Sign of “La Reine 


BY RICHARD 


JHE RE are occasions in 
which Circumstance 
proves himself a great 
artist, and I shall count 
, among the perfect hap- 
574. penings of my life our 
a SoKe=) dream-like arrival at 
Les Baux. The name, to those who 


know ever so little of the history of 


the troubadours—to any one who has 
read even Scott’s Anne of Geierstein 
will come in Swinburne’s splendid phr Se, 
with “a sound of swords and harps in 
heaven.” Wild war and wild sing- 
ing, desperate valor of men and golden 
beauty of women, can never have found 
a stage-setting more romantically their 
own than the tragic rocks and haunted 
ruins of Les Baux. 

The day’s walk there, only some fif- 
teen miles from Arles, had been sufh- 
ciently of the stuff that dreams are made 
of—almost too much poetry for one day! 

—for we had hardly left Arles, were 
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ROCKS AND HAUNTED RUINS OF LE 


BAUX 


Jeanne”’ 


LE GALLIENNE 


scarcely three miles on the way, when 
to the right of the road sprang a rocky, 
wooded hill, with a scrambling, stony 
path running up through every imagi- 
nable riot of brushwood and vine; box 
and holly and dwarf-oak; blackthorn, 
with its starved blossom, and here and 
there a violet in the grass. 

As we followed that stony path, the 
country began to spread out beneath us 
in a vast plain of olive orchards and 
vineyards, with fantastic rocky hills for 
its distant walls; and soon, among the 
rabble of rocks and vines, rose a molder- 
ing wayside cross, and, a little ahead of 
us, high above a prosperous wilderness 
of foliage, shot up an immense square 
tower. 

At first we expected a fortress, but 
abbeys had perforce to be castles, too, in 
Provence, and this donjon proved to be 
a fourteenth-century addition to the ab- 
bey of Montmajour. Under its protec- 
tion clustered buildings of a more monas- 
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tic character; a vast echoing, emptv 
church, beneath which, hollowed out of 
the solid rock, are crypts and oratories 
where the antiquary finds the beginning 
of the whole vast pile, for in one of 
those rock-hewn subterranean cells the 
patron saint of the region—St. Tro- 
phimus—is said to have had a “confes- 
sional” for the benefit of those early 
monks who thus sought safety for their 
worship in the hollowed rock. 

\Montmajour fulfils one’s idea of a per- 
fect ruin. It is not too much neglected, 
not too well cared for. There is, as we 
found on leaving it, a gardien living 
in a cottage tucked beneath one of 
its many walls; but, charmingly wise 
and sympathetic as are most of the 
gardiens of French antiquities, we 
counted ourselves fortunate in meeting 
no single human being as we explored 
the lonely vaulted chambers, climbed 
shaking staircases that ended in space, 
and plucked the fragrant wall-flowers 
from the crumbling masonry. 

\ flock of sheep, with their young 
lambs, were the only inhabitants of the 
abbey save ourselves, one of the vast 
stone rooms under the tower being used 
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as a sheepfold. A half-empty wine-bottl 
on the ground near by spoke of an absent 
shepherd, and two carts piled with the 
husks of grapes that had gone through 
the press, standing inside the entering 
archway, told that this place of war and 
prayer was now a haunt of the rural 
gods, half farmyard, half vineyard. 

Long after it is left behind, Mont- 
majour continues to dominate the dis- 
tance, while the country begins to spread 
out into scant common, rough with 
brushwood, lit here and there with gorse, 
and sweetening the air with the fragrance 
of wild lavender. 

Presently, high on a bank to the right, 
rose a wayside shrine, decorated with 
worn carvings and bearing this inscrip- 
tion: 


A Dieu 
Tout Putssant 
ét 
Tout Miséricordieux 
a La B. V. Marie 
et St. Victor 
et St. Roch 
Le Peuple de Fontcveille 
Protégé et Reconnatssant 
I72I IS 33-16 35 
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[hat inscription seemed to us strange- 
ly touching and provocative of thought. 
Here was a village that had, so to say, a 
corporate belief in God, and thus grate- 
fully put itself on record for the passer-by 

—testifying to His protection. I cannot 

but think that many a sad, bewildered 
heart has been solaced and fortified by 
that unusual “Credo.” 

On the moorland ridge to the right 
three or four old windmills stood up 
against the sky-line, and, as we passed 
through the village of Fontveille itself 
a line of low, worn old houses, evidently 
built with stones that had once done 
duty in lordlier structures—a lane to the 
right directed us to “‘Le Moulin de Dau- 
det,” and we realizec that we were in the 
country of Daudet’s Letters from a Mill. 

While we wondered whether we could 
spare the time to follow this byway, a 
handsome oldish man of fine manners, 
dressed as a peasant, saluted us, and 
offered to be our guide to this “souve- 
nir’’ of his “‘dear master, Daudet.” He 
was an Irresistible talker, and we had no 
choice but to follow him, charmed and 


surprised at his antiquarian knowledge 
and enthusiasm, knowledge which was 
plainly no mere information got by rote 
for the ears of travelers, but the result of 
personal study and pride in the story of 
his village. He was not the only peasant 
thus cultivated that we met—if it be not 
misleading to call him a peasant. In- 
deed, with naive frankness he told us 
that he himself was something of a 
writer, and he attributed his not being 
so well up in the world as he felt entitled 
to be to the quaint circumstance of his 
having been “deserted” by his wife and 
eleven children! a desertion one might 
have thought rather to the advantage of 
a literary man’s fortunes than otherwise. 
So many old men and women we met 
astonished us by a like interest in his- 
torical and artistic matters not usually 
associated with the word peasant’; 
but, indeed, the “ peasants” of Provence 

at all events, the older folk—however 
humble their garb or their fortunes, have 
the air of gentlefolk and minds touched 
with imagination. ‘The atmosphere of 
spacious history in which they have been 
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born and bred seems to have touched 
them with a natural ar’stocracy. 

“ Daudet’s mill” bears this inscription: 
“ Je revenais au moulin songer au livre que 


rirais plus tard et qué je daterats de 


¢ ) ” 
ma ruine aux atles mortes. A. Daudet. 


And as we stood on the little elevation 
our hero-worshiper traced with his hand 
the road across the moors by which the 
master was accustomed to take his favor- 
ite walk thither. Then in my note-book 
he wrote: “‘Messiteurs et Dames: Si un 

iT pus ressorlez a Fontve ille, demandez 
Joseph Touisson, il vous renseignera sur 
toutes les antiquités,” and signed it with 
a fine flourishing signature. I trust that 
if anv reader of these notes should ever 
be in Fontveille, he will not fail to ask 
for M. Touisson, and do me the favor 





4 WAYSIDE SHRINE 


of giving him my grateful remembrances 
Beyond Fontveille the country began 
to grow lonelier—no houses, nothing but 
rolling moorland, with sandy tracks wan- 
dering off here and there through the 
gorse and heather and gray-blue laven- 
der tempting one across the wild. At 
the corner of one of these tracks a sign 
post offered us the fascinating adventure 
of “troglodyte”’ subterranean dwellings, 
and we had been told by Daudet’s dis- 
ciple that a subterranean passage ran 
beneath the moor to a ruined castle lying 
in a valley to our left; but one cannot 
accept all the delightful invitations of 
the storied earth, and we had to satisfy 
ourse!ves by exploring one of the roman- 
tic old quarries which now began to line 
the road, great gulfs cut out of the honey- 
colored sandstone, tapes- 
tried with ivy and innumer- 
able vines, and ambushed 
with every wild growth of 
scrub and sapling. Shaking 
ladders led one down to hall 
within hall, with square-cut 
porticoes: like the entrances 
to Egyptian tombs, all filled 
with the soft yellow light of 
the soft stone. The work- 
men were away and the 
stone saws lay idle by the 
great, square, yellow blocks. 
We tried them, and found 
the stone far less resisting 
than the crust of a French 
loaf. In disused gloomy 
corners water dripped into 
echoing pools. The various 
chambers seemed to honey- 
comb endlessly into noc- 
turnal secrecies of the earth. 
It was hard to tear our- 
selves away from the spell 
of their hushed mystery, 
and emerge again upon sun- 
shine and the traveling 
road. 

But the sunshine was be- 
coming haunted, too, for it 
was growing toward the end 





us strange gorges of lime- 
stone hills were preparing 
to swallow the road in a 
veritable Inferno of rocky 
chasms and beetling tors, 
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the moorland giving place to a sudden 
irruption of treeless, herbless, indescrib- 
ably scarred and sinister stone, tor- 
tured into every imaginable fantas- 
tic shape by volcanic fires and glacial 
waters. Beneath, the road gleamed like 
white marble, bordered up to the spurs 
of the hills by a fertile strip of olive-trees 
and almond-blossoms that seemed filled 
with an enchanted stillness. Never was 
a scene so still, so ghost-like in its com- 
bination of beauty and horror. Huge 
walls of cypress-trees began, too, to line 
the road, as if further to shut us off from 
the habitable world, and, as we crossed 
an old stone bridge, a sullen stream 
gloomed on into stygian morasses. As 
the hills more and more closed in over 
our heads, leaving room still for the road 
and the strip of olives and almonds spread 
at our feet, as though it were an ara- 
besque decoration for the floor of hell, we 
said under our breath—for one seemed 
afraid to speak aloud—that this was 
indeed the valley of Acheron, and over 
the portals of the towering grimness we 
expected every moment to read: “All 
hope abandon, ye who enter here.” 





A PROVENCAL PEASANT HOME 


The light grew more and more spec- 
tral. Only the white road seemed to 
grow whiter, and soon the color of the 
almond - blossoms was but a moonlike 
glimmer. We seemed to be walking in- 
deed in ‘‘the hollow land,” walking in a 
picture by Puvis de Chavannes, set in 
a terrific frame by Gustave Doré. Then 
the road began to rise, the rocks to come 
closer, and to tower in more threatening 
masses. White slabs, like gravestones, 
began to fence the roadway, and the 
strip of valley shrank away beneath us 
to the left as the road ran beneath the 
overhanging cliffs. It was now almost 
dark. We could see nothing but the 
white road and the massed blackness of 
the hills. But presently beneath us in 
the unseen little valley faint lights came 
out through a misty veil, and the bleat- 
ing of sheep made a human bedtime 
sound. Then a faint moonlight began 
to filter among the shadows, and sud- 
denly the surprise of singing voices, com- 
ing toward us from far up the climbing 
road, made a strange mirth upon the 
solitary night. We had seated ourselves 
to rest against those fence-stones of the 
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roadway, and presently a band of some 
six young men and six young women, 
linked arm in arm, swept along dancing 
and singing, crossing the road from side 
to side, and singing, of all things, a some- 
what improper student-song from Paris! 
There was enough moonlight for us all 
to see one anothe r. 

“Poor tired things!’ they said, catch- 
ing sight of our knapsacks. They took 
us for tramps. 

When the voices of the dancers had 
faded off far down the valley, we were 
once more left alone with the silence and 
the strange rocks and the growing dream- 
light of the moon. The sheep had ceased 
their bleating and a star or two shone far 
up on the crests of inaccessible escarp- 
ments, as we shouldered our sacks and 
went on mounting farther into a loneli- 
ness that still grimly kept its secret of a 
night’s lodging. Right over our heads a 
vast semicircular platform of rock swung 
out threatening, supported, as it seemed, 
precariously enough by a_ hollowed 
hillside, sloping cavernously beneath it. 
Far up we could descry battlements run- 
ning along its edge, the ruined outer 
walls, apparently—though hardly dis- 
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tinguishable from the rock itself—of the 
shell of some Gargantuan castle of old 
time. There was not a light anywhere 
but the stars on the heights, for the lights 
in the valley and the bleating of the 
sheep had ceased together. But, at last, 
when the road had brought us half a 
mile or so nearer to the moon, it sud- 
denly turned upon itself, and we found 
that we were on a level with the ruined 
walls that had frowned on us below. 
We followed it, because the re seemed 
nothing else to do; though we had almost 
given up the hope of any inn, save one 
of the many caverns that offered the 
hospitality of mystery all around. Then 
suddenly the road debouched into a cor- 
ner of giddy moonlit abysses. The skele- 
ton of a church window built out of the 
rock, and softly carved in moonlight, 
smiled beautifully on our left; and, a 
few more yards ahead, there appeared a 
light—as though some one was guarding 
a candle in a tomb. We could hardly 
believe it! How could one believe that 
even so small a population as the three 
hundred and ten, which is the last census 
of Les Baux, could so contrive to keep 
themselves hidden away; could so suc- 
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AT THE SIGN Ol 
cessfully smuggle the fact of their exist 
ence. 

Yet was it not a traditional trait of 
Les Baux, since the time -vhen its mold- 
ering battlements masked hundreds of 
men guarding the tapestried quiet of 
great ladies and providing a cynical 
scarcity for barons who held seventy- 
nine towns in the hollow of their hands, 
and one of whom was titular lord of 
Constantinople? 

We could hardly believe it; but here 
at last, amid all the desolation, after 
climbing a little stairway, was the flashed 
open door of an inn—the inn of “La 
Reine Jeanne,” that Queen Jeanne of 
Naples whose tragic beauty made such 
a light of history in Provence. There 
was, after all, a glowing heart in all this 
ominous solitude, and, 
as we stumbled in out 
of the night, a huge 
shock-headed man, 
bronzed and_ brindle- 
lock. d, with the broad 
brows and the gener- 
ous brown eyes of the 
Midi, made us wel- 
come. Right away he 
ushered us into a 
warm, fire-lit parlor, 
where a company of 
four or five eager talk- 
ers were seated at the 
end of their dinner. 
Our host at once intro- 
duced us with affec- 
tionate enthusiasm to 
a sturdy white-headed 
man with small, laugh- 
ing eyes and fine, mer- 
ry teeth, a poetic 
cloak over his shoul- 
ders, the “‘poéte,”’ M. 
Charlon Riéu, “the 
dear friend of Frédéric 
Mistral!’ We were in 
luck. We had fallen 
into a stronghold of 
the félibres.”’ 

Song was still inde- 
structibly alive in Les 
Baux, whose rocks had 
heard so many singers 
ind been lit by the 
passing of so ‘many 


M. Riéu 


tair faces. 
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looked a little like an innocent Paul Ver- 
laine, and he had the simplicity, too, 
which marked that lyric master—a child- 
like kindness and willingness to make us 
all happy with the gifts the gods had 
very evidently given him—gifts gener- 
ously acknowledged in the Midi, where 
he is affectionately known as a chanson- 

‘er from Marseilles to Avignon. 

When we had eaten, the beautiful 
dark-eyed daughter of our host, M. Léon 
Bouquet—himself, as he modestly said, 


a poet, a félibre in a small way—named 
“Miréio” in compliment to the “mas- 
ter,” sat at the piano and played for us 
while M. Riéu sang to us in Provencal, 
of which we could only catch the music, 
a love-song of Mistral’s and a Christ- 
mas song, a “ Noel,” of his own—‘ The 
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Shepherd of Les Baux.” This I have 
since seed in a French translation, and 
I hope some day to succeed in giving 
some idea of it in English; though natu- 
rally | cannot hope to animate my trans- 
lation with the charm of M. Riéu’s voice 
and all the magic of the moment. 

When at length M. Riéu had to leave 
us, and walk to his 
home two miles 
away in the pret- 
tily named village 
of Paradon, our 
poet-landlord and 
I walked some 
way with him in 
the moonlight, 
and before we 
turned in for bed 
we stood awhile 
and looked over 
the battlements 
down into a gulf 
of pallid rocks 
that seemed like 
the tortured 
Mountains of the 
Moon. As we 
stood there, there 
was light enough 
for M. Bouquet to 
point out to me 
the moon-haunted 
road by which 
Marius led his legions on their way to 
make their holocaust of barbarians on 
the plain of Pourriéres, the ashes of 
whose funer: af pyre still seem warm in 
Provence, and whose bones, a generation 
or two ago, were used by farmers to 
fence their fields. 

Since, | have read that Alexandre 
Dumas once leaned over that same para- 
pet, and next day stole a little wooden 
image from the church of St. Vincent 

where there is a curious altar of the 
sheep-shearers—a theft to be acknowl- 
edged afterw ard with characteristic con- 
trition. 

Beneath the altar of that same church 
was found, one day, the skeleton of a 
girl clad in a garment of her golden hair, 
the hair you can still see shining in the 
Musée Arlaten in Arles. Mistral has 


told the story of this ‘“‘Cabelladero 


d’Or,”’ and, to the right of the door of 


the church, as you enter, among many 
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other scribbles of time, you can still se 
the letters in which the boy Mistral, 
eleven years old, boylike, carved his 
name on the old stone. Perhaps it may 
seem hardly less boylike of M. Bouquet 
and me on the morrow to take there a 
piece of stout paper and a carpenter's 
pencil and make a “rubbing” of that 
name thus inno 
cently carved; 
while as yet he 
who now bears it, 
with accumulated 
laureis, knew 
nothing of all it 
was to mean, not 
only to his coun- 
trymen, but to 
pilgrims from 
across the sea, for 
whom his song is 
a lovely reality of 
the ideal and his 
fame an almost 
incredible conso- 
lation. 

The morning 
lifted the mask of 
moonlight from 
a desolation that 
had seemed com- 
paratively habit- 
able. With that 
mask removed, 
what a grinning skull was revealed, 
place of wrath and ruin and infinite hope- 
less destruction, for which, indeed, th 
old Bible phrase, “the place of a skull,” 
comes instinctively to one’s lips, a deso- 
lation forgotten even by the poppy of 
oblivion. The flowers that root and 
breathe their sweetness among the 
stones or happier ruins find no footing 
and no clement air on the wind-swept 
heights of Les Baux. Richelieu’s cannon, 
when at length long-suffering Time and 
Louis XIII. had decreed that the ar- 
rogant lords of Les Baux had vaunted 
themselves even more than Time allows, 
must have added little to a fantastic 
wreckage that no collaboration of melo- 
dramatist and stage-carpenter could 
create together. 
women’s names bloom there still—names 
that drove singers to madness and 
nerved strong fighters to live and to 
die, names that in Rossetti’s phrase, 


Only the flowers of 
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are many more than “five sweet sym- 
phonies”: Etiennette des Baux; Adélasie, 
Viscountess of Avignon; Jeanne des 
Baux, Laurette de Sade, Phanette de 
Gautelair, Briande d’Agoit, names writ- 
ten In the life-blood of dead poets. Che 
1ame of Béregére Baux set one 
iscausing of one of the strangest stories 
that the picturesque chronicles of the 
troubadours contain, for one of her sing- 
ng lovers was that Guilhem de Cabe- 
tan, who also loved another noble lady, 
lricline Carbounelle. Guilhem was one 
day met by the husband of this lady, 
as he hunted in the forest, and the hus- 
band came home with a ghastly quarry. 
\s they sat down to meat together, a 
strange dish was brought to table, and, 
as unsuspectingly the wife ate of it, her 
lord grimly asked her how she liked the 
new dish. It was the heart of Guilhem 
de Cabestan. When Tricline Carbou- 
nelle heard that, she answered her hus- 
band that she liked the food so well that 
she cared to eat nothing else forever, 
and as she spoke she sprang to the bat- 
tlements and joined the shade of her 


de Ss 


lover wandering in the abysses beneath. 


It is comforting to know that the hus- 
band, Raymond de Seillans, came to a 
swift end at the hands of neighboring 
barons who better understood /e scavoir 
ourteots. 

The sword and the harp sang together 
in the hands of Bérard des Baux and 
Rambaud des Baux. Dante’s—and 
Browning’s — Sordello sang Rambaud 
des Baux and Cecile des Baux, the 
‘Passe-Rose”’ of W. Sherburne Hardy’s 
beautiful romance, and Alix and Cla- 
viette des Baux made poets of Pierre 
d’Auvergne, Raymond de Miraval, Roger 
d’Arles, and others, whose verse, through 
all the monotony of troubadour conven- 
tions, still preserves a fragrance caught 
from their fair faces. When the singing 
of troubadours was almost an outworn 
fashion, the “good King René,” inher- 
iting Les Baux as part of his principality 
of Provence, built at the four corners of 

i little pleasance, little summer-houses 
of delicately carved stone, where he 
would sit with his beautiful wife, Jeanne 
le Laval, declaiming his royal verses, 
vhile his gay courtiers fluttered like but- 
terflies about him. 

One of these little arbors still remains, 
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an exquisite relic, among the sheepfolds 
in that valley of Les Baux which is called 
the “‘ Val d’Enfer,” obedient to the fancy 
of Mistral, who has fabled that among 
its tragic gorges Dante found the scenery 
of his “ Inferno.’ 

The singing, hghting counts of Les 
Baux claimed a romantic ancestry which 
is perpetuated in their arms—with the 
motto, “‘au hasard Balthazar’’—a de- 
scent no less from that King Balthazar 
who was one of the three wise men from 
the East who saw the star over. Bethle- 
hem; and when the last lovely lady to 
represent the barony of Les Baux, the 
Lady Alix, died in one of the now tot- 
tering wind-swept chambers, the legend 
goes that a sixteen-rayed star came shin- 
ing down to her through the groined 
ceiling, gradually fading as her own life 
ebbed away. 

One of the strangest features of the 
ruins of Les Baux, which cover.a broad, 
irregular plateau of perhaps twenty 
acres, 1s, that before recorded history 
began there, the rocks had been hollowed 
out, cut with rude windows, fireplaces, 
and chimneys, by races of cave-dwellers 

one of whose “troglodyte” dwellings 
bears a placard quaintly offering it “for 
sale,” presumably to some American 
millionaire. The subsequent builders of 
the castle incorporated these strange 
burrows in their more complicated struc- 
ture, and, as the stone they used is the 
surrounding rock, it is hard to distin- 
guish rock from castle; for the later 
buildings seem rather to have grown 
organically out of the rock, stern night- 
mare growths of nature, than to be the 
conscious work of man. Around the 
base of the castle clusters, a little 
dead city of houses and precipitous 
streets, where persons of importance 
once dwelt, and a beautiful ruined win- 
dow, bearing the inscription, Post tene- 
bras lux, and the date, 1571, reminds one 
that the stern history of the Albigensian 
Huguenots wrote one of its chapters 
here. But now, with the exception of a 
few humble village stores, a tiny Hotel 
de Ville, a café or two, and an occasional 
old woman with a patch of garden and a 
few goats, no one lives in these houses 
any more, and it is impossible to con- 
vey in words the daylight ghostliness of 
these deserted dwellings. 
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As you climb to the top of the rocky 
plateau and stand on the battlements of 
the castle proper, dizzily poised above 
the broad gulf, at whose base, looking 
south, spread those plains in which the 
name Marius is still on the lips of the 
peasants, it seems hardly possible that 
such an apparently impregnable loftiness 
could ever have been scaled; yet M. 
Bouquet, leading us through a chasm in 
the wall, showed where, if we had a 
mind to test our sure-footedness, we 
could take a tortuous path that seemed 
all but perpendicular into the valley, 
and, as his antiquarian zeal had things 
to show us on that scarred hillside, we 
gingerly followed him down. As we 
scrambled down the rocky pathway, he 
kept picking up bits of broken pottery, 
telling us that they were fragments of 
Greek urns, with which and far easier 
sepulchral débris the slope was littered. 
A little round ball of stone he identified 
as the bullet of an ancient sling used by 
prehistoric warriors; but his piéce de 
résistance was a huge triangular rock jut- 
ting out from the hill, underneath which 
was hollowed a little shrine, and on the 
face of which were carved in bas-relief 
three much-battered hgures, of which 
our lay vision could make but little. 
Popular piety calls them “The Three 
Marys,” Provencal legend having it 
that, after the death of Christ, the Three 
Marys were sent out to sea in an open 
boat, and miraculously reached Les 
Baux. Another Christian legend iden- 
ties them as Martha, her sister Mary, 
and her brother Lazarus. Antiquaries, 
however, identify them positively as 
Marius, his wife Julia, and Martha the 
prophetess, whom he brought with him 
on his campaigns and to whose prognos- 
tications he paid the greatest regard. 


Thus one finds a peculiarly striking 
example of the well-known manner in 
which the early church utilized pagan 
monuments for the good of Christian 
souls. Another rock near by is claimed 
to have been used as an altar for human 
sacrifices in the gray, dim ages, almost as 
remote from Rome and Greece as they are 
from us. The good M. Bouquet Was sure 
of it all, and it all seemed likely enough 
in the general grimness. As we returned 
home by another pathway we came upon 
coffin-shaped troughs hollowed out in 
the rock, and M. Bouquet quaintly 
stretched himself down in one of them, 
to illustrate its original use. A wonder- 
ful cicerone was M. Bouquet, a beautiful 
childlike soul in the form of a handsom« 
giant, who might well have been one of 
those stalwart troubadours, who 


“Wore their love like sword on thigh, 
And kept not all their valor for the lute.”’ 


Circumstance, as | said at the begin- 
ning, had certainly proved himself a 
great artist in the manner of our intro- 
duction to Les Baux, and, as at last we 
had reluctantly to say good-by to M. 
Bouquet and his good wife and beautiful 
daughter, we felt no little of an ache in 
our hearts; for you shall walk the world 
far before you stumble out of the lonely 
darkness, as we did that night at the 
sign of “La Reine Jeanne,” to fina such 
a fireside of warm human kindness, and 
such a simple native-born passion for the 
sacred muses. There were tears in the 
great-hearted man’s eyes as we parted, 
and he waved to us, like a boy, till we 
were out of sight. His last words were 
of his “‘ beloved friend and master.” We 
were not to forget to give the letter with 
which he had provided us to—Frédéric 


Mistral. 
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The Devouring 
BY HENRY 


ZMAIGED and 1 had 
™~He se F yt 
{aT by) to town. On the 


been 
way 
evening 
gray, we saw the 

pi gr: indfather of all co- 
Bt ooh yotes standing in clear 
epee aes) eminence upon the crest 
of a butte. 

“What a nerve!” said Red, and 
reached for the shot-gun we had with us. 

*Ain’t that a shot for you?” said 
he, and whaled away. The coyote 
never moved. 

“Whoomp!” said the ten-bore again. 
And again the coyote didn’t move. Mr. 
Saunders gave forth winged words, re- 
loaded, and sent more ounces of shot 
into space. Almost immediately the 
coyote wavered, like a reflection in dis- 
turbed water, grew dim—and dissolved. 

“What the devil!” said Red, and then, 
“Hunh! Shooting at a mirage! I won- 
der if I'll ever grow up!” Sure enough, 
that’s what it was—a mere miracle of a 
mirage, but a strange and eerie thing 
to see. 

As we drove along in the buckboard 
and silence for a space, Red was visibly 
thinking. One only had to wait. 

“Ain't it funny,” said he, “how one 
thing will remind you of another? Me 
shooting at that ghost of a coyote makes 
me think of the time the Senor Don 
come out to revise and refhx this country. 
He hic the Territory in the early 
eighties, with no comets nor any other 
strange appearances in the sky. A 
Spaniard from Cuba was the Don, the 
son of rich but nervous parents, and 
Dakota looked as simple a proposition 
to him as that coyote did to us just now. 
Yet he was a good little cuss, too, and 
amusing plenty, while he lasted. He 
stood about five-foot and a finger-nail 
tall; had a set of muss-taches that wou!d 
have looked well on the head of a 
Rocky Mountain goat; had the style to 
his shoulders and the military bearing 
of a Dutch general entering a brewery, 


K\ ! , back, as the 


Demon 


WALLACE 


and the Don 
PHILLIPS 


coupled with the dignity of a nigger 
drum-major two drinks to the queer. 
Some folks stand on their dignity, be- 
cause it’s their only visible 
support. While it weren’t quite that 
with the Don, yet if you pared his 
dignity away from him the rest wouldn't 
much more’n make a mouthful for the 
cat. 


means of 


“Providence provides for all things. 
Ain’t you never noticed that the prim 
old gal is always on the spot when the 
worst kind of bad break is exploding? 
Sure! Providence ain’t got any use for 
such. So with the Don. Things had 
been quiet so long a sort of moss was 
gathering on our intellects. The merry 
village chestnut - peddlers were neat 
nutty from idleness. When, lo! here 
stops the express train, and off gets the 
Senor Don! 

“Those aforesaid chestnut - peddlers 
gave a loud yell of jov, jumped seven 
foot in the air, and took the Sefor Don 
to camp. 

‘I have seen tenderfeet in my 
I have seen the unbelievable happen 
three times the same day, and | knew a 
feller that used to hunt up impossibilities 
for the mere fun. ef doing them, but | 
never guessed that there was such a 
proposition as the Senor Don. Talk 
about what a man will swaller! He'd 
take a box-car down in one gulp if you 
told him it was a gum-drop. It was 
simply terrible to sit and look at the 
things them fellers did tohim. “Iwasa 
scandal and a parody on human nature 
that he stood for it. 

“All the ordinary things were sprung 
on him. They took him out bagging 
snipe, way, "way down on the Slue. 
And there sits Mr. Don with his gunny- 
sack, waiting for the birds until sunup. 
Then he chased the side-hill gouger, 
that fierce reptile that makes the queer 
trails around the sharp buttes, him 
having legs on one side shorter than the 
other, and hence onable to ever leave 


time: 
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WAITING FOR THE BIRDS UNTIL SUNUP 


his native hill. He sat out in the dew, 
waiting for the alarm of the chro- 
nometer rattlesnake, who always springs 
his rattle at half-past two in the morn- 
ing—rain, shine, or cloudy weather. 

Then come the badger-pulling contest. 
You know the game, don’t you? All 
excitement, in the biggest hall you can 
get, little dog barking furious at a 
barrel, cord coming out of a barrel, 
attached to the bloodthirsty badger. 
Stranger is allowed to pull the cord, from 
respect for his newness in the com- 
munity. Well, Jack Teasdale and me 
sprung a new one on them. We had the 
stage arrangements—the contest was 
held in the Emerson Institute—and we 
run a fire hose up through the floor and 
hid it in the barrel; tied the string to the 
cock on the nozzle and waited in pleased 
anticipation, as the poet says. There 
they were; the little Don all up in the 
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air, the rest of the c.owd with their 
mouths puckered for uw: grand ha-ha! 

***Pulll’ yells Fatty Subble. 

“The Don yanks the cord, and a 
three-inch stream with a hundred-pound 
pressure behind it plowed its way 
through the audience. As Jack and me 
had a previous engagement up-town, we 
didn’t stay to see how it affected the 
company. But we was told afterward 
they was quite put out, and had con- 
siderable difficulty deciding who the joke 
was on, so the proper party could pay 
for the drinks. 

‘Even the kids of the town cut into 
the game with the Don. There was one 
pair—Harry and Dan. What one of 
those little devils couldn’t think of was 
a cinch for the other. They actually got 
something new. 

“Mr. Don comes to me and invites 
me to join in the chase of the grass- 
hopper rabbit, to come off that very 
evening. ‘This is the first | ever heard 
of that little birdie, but when the Don 
tells me Harry and Dan are to be his 
guides, philosophers, and friends on the 
occasion, I recall the brute at once, and 
am eager to hunt him to his lair. 

“After managing to part from the Don, 
I hunts up my two young friends in the 
favorite hang-out in Tommy Adams's 
blacksmith-shop and demands an ex 
planation. As an evidence of good 
faith, they produced a stuffed and moth- 
eaten jack-rabbit, bought of Winky 
Burroughs, the curiosity-shop man, for 
four bits, and any quantity of strong 
rubber bands, like they used on their 
sling-shots. Also I met another accom- 
plice in the person of one Gibby, a tall 
youth that had outgrew his pants, his 
face, and his constitution. He had the 
look of being eternally surprised that 
there was so much of him, and worried 
much about what to do with it. His 
part was to lie in safety behind a hill 
and hold a string attached to the rabbit, 
while the rubber bands, stretched as 
tight as he could hold ’em, pulled in 


the opposite direction. At the crack of 


the gun, he was to let go, and the grass- 
hopper rabbit would hold up his repu- 
tation for being able to do two hundred 
feet at a leap. 

“Off we go in the twilight. Harry 
and Dan and the Don and me, to where 
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THE 


the grasshopper rabbit 
await us. We have to use the evening, 
because that’s feeding-time for the 
grasshopper rabbit, and besides that, 
you can’t see the machinery. The Don, 
of course, is on the post of honor, as 
usual, and carries the shot-gun. 

“We go through the anxious search, 
and stifled yells of, “There he is!’ ‘No, 
that ain’t him!’ and the like, until Dan, 
sidling Injun-style around a_ butte, 
spots the quarry. ‘Quick!’ says he. 
‘There! Shoot, Don, shoot!’ 

“*Erroompoh!’ roars the gun. And 
if | hadn’t been prepared, I sure would 
have got the shock of my life, for that 
jack-rabbit not only jumped the agreed 
two hundred foot, but over the top of 
sage-brush, tumbleweed, and hills, right 
plumb off the landscape! 

“*Darn you!’ howls the 
missed him!’ 

**Coom!’ shouts the 
peersoo! He shall 
Vamos! we go!’ 

“*Go_ nothin’!’ 
kids. 
is now? Well, 
Nebraska line.’ 

“So we returned in sadness, until we 
got rid of the Don. 
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‘Where do you suppose that Jack 
he’s just crossing the 
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AND THE DON 27: 

“Next, the Don shone as a scrapper. 
In the drug-store, where all the non- 
alcoholics held out, there were bay- 
windows, handy and comfortable to sit 
upon. In front was the usual line of 
red and blue jugs of truck the light 
shows through, and various articles of 
the kind one finds on display in drug- 
Also, as it was that time of 
year, sticky fly-paper had its being here 
and there. 

“Well, one day in blows a little, 
pompous fat man, all belly, double chin, 
and high hat. ‘The boss of the shop was 
a walking misfortune by the name of 
Bluggenheimer. He wept when he told 
you the price of a cake of soap, and he 
simply moaned if you slipped him a 
prescription. He had a figger like an 
upright water-melon vine, a red muss- 
tache of the slimsiest order, and a long, 
red goat-waggler of a beard that dripped 
from his face. 

“To him goes our friend and begins to 
explain the merits of a new liver cure, 
warranted to remove the strongest liver 
inside of five bottles. Bluggenheimer 
don’t want any, and says so; the argu- 
ment waxes hot. They retreat to the 
bay window and sit down to have it out. 
Well, I’m there before ’em with the 
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Senor Don, talking Spanish in peace and 
comfort. Hadn’t had a chance to twist 
my tongue around Castilian for a long 
time. They annoyed me, the two com- 
ing in as they did, so when the little fat 
man removes his plug-hat in the heat 
of the argument, | kinder slid a piece 
of sticky fly-paper underneath it, so it 
would hold it in place—ain’t you 
noticed how sticky fly-paper holds things 
in place? 

“Finally he gets up to go, and he was 
that het he didn’t notice the fly-paper 
till he puts the hat on his head. Takes 
it off, holds it at arm’s-length, and stares 
at it. Meantime Bluggenheimer sobs 
once or twice, and the Don laughs out 
right merrily. Without a word of warn- 
ing the little fat man hauls off and hits 
him, with his little fat fist, right plumb 
on the end of the nose. 

‘Meescreant! Robbery! Assaulter! 
howls the Don and slams him one in 
the vest. 

“Bluggenheimer starts to part ’em, 
but no! That was a battle I wished to 
see. Well—well. Well! It was grand! 
The fat man made his fists go round 
and round, like winding yarn, whilst 
the Don hopped up and down like a 
spider in a tantrum. They upset the 
table in the middle, with all the fancy 
crockery on it; they went through the 
toothbrush and toilet-article case; the ci- 
gar-counter flew to the four winds of hea- 
ven; but | don’t recall that they hit each 
other once. Everybody came in: Julius, 
the nigger barber next door; Murphy, 
that run the saloon t’other side; Julius’s 
customers and helpers, some lathered, 
some half shaved; Murphy’s customers, 
some paralyzed and some half drunk. 
Injuns come in, and the Chink washee. 
We made a ring around them and ap- 
proved with all the strength of our 
lungs. The fortunes of war wavered 
from one side to the other until the Don 
got a strangle holt with his leg around 
the fat man’s neck and they come to the 
floor togethe - the Don beating whatever 
part of the fat man he could reach, 
whilst the fat man shoved him in jerks 
across the floor, hoping to get him 
against something solid, where he could 
bunt him good. All this while strong 
hands held Bluggenheimer from inter- 
fering. 
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“The war hitched around until at last 
the fat man had the Don backed up 
against the counter. He rammed for 
fair, and a large jar above ’em teetered. 
He rammed again and the jar come 
down, scattering any quantity of snuff 
that was for the river rooster trade all 
over the place. 

*“*Er-russho! Leggo o’ me!’ hollers 
the fat man. ‘Hi-hi-hicthchoo!’ says 
the Don. ‘Bueno! I weel.’ And there 
they stood sneezing and coughing and 
trying to talk till the rest of us caught 
the infection. It was the first time I ever 
see fifty men sneezing in unison. There 

was something awe-inspiring about it. 

‘Finally Bluggenheimer breaks loose 
from his keepers with a hatchet in his 
hand and blood in his eye and makes 
straight for me. I saw there was no use 
irritating him in his excited condition, 
so I simply stuck a pail of axle-grease 
over his ears and went away before there 
was any trouble. 

“But I told the Don he should quiet 
down and do things right and Christian. 
He agreed. 

“*T must to learn the Anglish long- 
wich mejor,’ says he. ‘Eet ees the peer- 
actees I need; of the t’eeory I have abso- 
lutamente. Prrracteese, my frrrr’en’.’ 

“*That’s right,’ says I. ‘What you 
really want is a dictionary in skirts.’ 

“*Ha?’ says he. ‘You commend 
dthat?’ and he takes out his little note- 
book and writes it down. ‘How you 
espelleet?’ I told him, and he sashayed 
down to Old Man Mullins’s shop to see 
if there was one in stock. Mullins’s 
niece usually run the place, and as she 
was one of the twenty-five ladies in our 


town, there was always quite a stock of 


hired-man material to help her out. 

“She was a yaller, bilious-looking girl, 
but a handsome critter at that. Dark, 
with crispy, curly black hair, and under 
heavy, heavy brows a pair of gray eyes 
that flashed on you of a sudden like 
lightning on a wet window-pane. 

“When Donny old boy asked her 
for the justly celebrated dictionary in 
skirts, she thought he had no very good 
intentions, and spoke her mind with the 
plainness that goes with females of her 
build. Some of the loungers cut into 
the game and started to be impolite to 
the Don. 
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THE DEVOURING 





“Tt was all Choctaw to the Don. 

“*He waggled his hand and his ferce 
muss-taches. 

***Mees! Mees!’ he hollered. ‘Why 
theese amount of deefeecoolty? I ask 
you in reegarrrd to a book!’ 

“Then all hands tumbled but the 
Don, and merry sounds issued forth. 
Savs the Don to himself, ‘The ge ntle art 
of stinging has come my way again,’ and 
he leaves the store to hunt me up and 
give me a piece of his mind. Now, | 
never had the slightest notion the little 
man would do anything ljke that, so | 
squared it at once, and apologized to 
boot. 

“*T know not what I shall make now, 
says he. ‘Eet ess a jung lady vareee 
lofalee, and I am bitter at rrregretting 
to have made her some insults.’ 

“*T tell you what, Donny,’ says I. 
‘Let’s us go to Benjy’s and buy her a 
bit of jewelry. You send that with 
nice little note, and | reckon she won't 
hold any grudge.’ 

“So away we went to Benjy’s, picked 
up a locket and chain, for which the 
Don put up twenty-five without a 
quiver—he was a game little cuss—and 
he writes her this note, which we send 
with the package: 


Miss Louise Mutttns: 

Honorep Lapy,—It is with much difh- 
culty that I the English language use. | 
hope that I have of it a sufficiency to show 
you that I do not joke that day but in- 
stead, it is my misfortune. I do not joke, 
except very seldom, and then when every 
one he know what that joke is about. To 
you I should do no such a thing, but rather 
to speak serious. 

I pray you to accept this small gift and 
my apology that I seem to speak as I should 
not. A friend has told me of the dictionary 
in skirts, and I think “Inskirts” is some 
name of a professor or teacher. This, upon 
my honor. So again I beg you accept this 
gift and forget at once the unfortunate thing 
that I say, and the unfortunate man that 
Say it. 

I kiss your hands and await your com- 
mand. 

Respectfully, 
Cartos Menpoza y Perez y VERAGUA 

ALFONSO SANCHEZ. 


“Next day he got his answer and was 
very blue. 





DEMON 





AND THE DON 








‘This was the answer: 


Mr. C. M. P. V. A. SANcHEz: 

Dear Sitr,—I have received your letter 
and the beautiful locket and chain that came 
with it. I do not think your remark was 
anything but a mistake, but as much as I 
hate to say so, you know that it is not the 
custom for American young ladies to receive 
presents from young gentlemen, so, very re- 
luctantly, | ask you to come down and re- 
ceive back your charming gift. 

Louise MULLINs. 


“The Don sighed as I finished reading. 

*** Adios!’ says he. ‘Eet ees no good, 
then?’ 

“*Rats!’ says 1. ‘Don’t she ask you 
to come down, and get it back? It’s up 
to you to find a way to force it on her— 
otherwise, she’d sent it back. Lou’s a 
good, square girl, all right. Say, do you 
like her?’ 

***OF a verity, I do.’ 

“Pile right in, then,’ says I. ‘She 
— have to ask any man to come to 

> her that’ Ss a nice compliment she 
wall you.’ 

“*'Tal!l’ says the Don. ‘But eet is that 
you are a Solomon among the ladies?’ 

“*Get out, you!’ says Ll. ‘I’m as 
respectable a batch as the Territory 
holds! You and your Solomon! Why 
not Brigham Young?’ 

“So of course he don’t understand 
that, either, and we waste valuable time 
making it clear that my feelings are not 
wounded beyond repair. 

“The Don dons his best, and, believe 
me, he had ithe holiday attire when the 
time come! He was a lovely thing 
tripping up the board walk snapping his 
little cane. Some strange bucko, with 
more drinks than he could manage, 
suggested taking a playful shot at the 
Don’s white silk hat. 

“*File the sight off your gun first,’ 
says Hank Peters. 

“Why? says the lad, being as easy 
as the tough monkey usually is. 

“*So it won’t hurt so much when 
somebody jabs it through your carcass,’ 
says Hank. 

“Oh,” says the monkey. 
yours?’ 

“*Friend of everybody's,’ says Hank. 
“The most innercent critter God ever 
let out alone. It’s a sure sign of bad 
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luck to do him any real harm in this 
man’s town. Play easy with him all 
you like, but you get rough, and we'll 
get rougher.’ 

“Meantime the Don is putting over 
some of his best work down at the 
stationery-store. And he isn’t so slow, 
for he made an arrangement whereby 
Lou Mullins is to trade a certain amount 
of English language for the gold locket 
and chain—wages for instruction, you 
see. None but the brave deserve the 
fair exchange that is no robbery. 

“And so that the good teacher won’t 
get weary of well-doing, the Don goes 
down of a night and ser’nades her with 
a flute. 

“He tootles very pretty in the moon- 
light, and around him there stands tall, 
quiet Injun bucks and half a dozen 
dogs. I was just on my way to try and 
break up a poker game, being dead set 
against the evils of gambling for t’other 
feller’s benefit about this time, and | 
spot the gathering and hear the sweet 
strains sifting through the Injuns. You 
don’t see a whole lot of the Don when 
seven-foot Sioux Injun bucks surround 
him. 

“*What the devil are them Injuns 
doing?’ says Buckley, the town marshal. 
‘I never hear them play so sweet on 
their pipes before.’ 

**So we go over, and four Swedes and 
lots and lots of other people. And there 
stands the Don tooting to his lady love. 

“Old Man Mullins stuck his head out 
of the window and told us all to go 
home. Just why a decent citizen should 
have anything like that happen to him, 
he didn’t see. He gave us a short 
account of our pedigrees where he 
thought we come from, and where he 
thought we ought to go. He had a 
shot-gun in his hand. He talked real 
passionate. He spied Buckley, and 
parted from all sense of order. ‘You, 
too!’ he yells. ‘You damned Limerick 
clodhopper! Encouragin’ them! Stand- 
ing there aiding and abetting! And I 
pay my taxes for protection!’ 

‘**Stop where ye aare!’ says Buckley. 
“Yer whinin’ Kerry cut! Come on, 
laad,’ says he to the Don. ‘Yer mis- 
understood. Niver play rale music to 


a Kerry man; ’tis the jew’s-harp alone 
he knaws and appreshates!’ 


“*What!’ screams Mullins.. ‘To me 
face? Stand there! Will ye meet me, 
man to man?’ 

****T would be impossible,’ says Buck- 
ley, twirling his muss-tache with the joy 
of landing one. ‘I could only meet you 
as man to hod-carrier.’ 

“*Ha-ha!’ says old Mullins. ‘So 
that’s your trade? Sure, ye have the 
gi ut of it. 

“Here | put one arm around Buck- 
ley’s neck and assisted him off the field, 
as he was using language unfit for the 
ears of a lady, and I knew Lou was 
watching somewhere. 

“We slid toward Main Street, oo 
Don with his flute in his pocket and ; 
strange expression on his face, Buckley 
raging and r’aring, and the Swedes and 
Injuns following behind, the last always 
charmed to get the meaning of the 
white man’s ways when the meaning 
wasn’t too complicated. 

““When we got to the corner, ‘Adios!’ 
says the Don. ‘Sin verguenza! Always 
I do the wrong thing. Misericordia! 
Me siento viejo.” He turned and gave 
the flute to the nearest Injun, who said 
‘“Hunh! and held it up to look at. 

***Buenas noches,’ says the Don. ‘| 
go to bed.’ And I looked at him 
ambling up the street, still pale and 
thoughtful; and I looked at the Injun 
going the other way, near blowing his 
brains out trying to make a noise on 
the white man’s pipe; znd I looked at 
the Swedes and at the landscape and at 
Buckley, and the meaning of it all came 
to me. 

“T says to Buckley, ‘This certainly is 
old Dakota.’ 

“He backed up and stared at me. 
‘Who th’ hell ever disputed it?’ says he. 
And I shook my head and went home. 

“But I was perfectly correct. It was 
old Dakota, to the bone. 

“They say the course of true love 
never did run smooth. Certainly not. 
If everything ran smooth ’twould be too 
ordinary to mention, but | think the 
Don wouldn’t have minded missing 
some of the bumps. Naturally Lou 
heard a great deal about the ser’nade 
from the other girls, and just as natu- 
rally she took some of it out on the Don. 
Old Man Mullins listened to her for a 


while, too, for he told me that never, 
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no, never-so long as he lived, would he 
interfere Ww ith any one WwW ho wi orked, 
played, or tormented any kind of in- 
strument or weapon in any or all parts 
of his premises, in the future, counting 
from that day on. 

“*T tried to remind her,’ says he, 
‘that I was her father. 
The pity of my life | 
did, for the descrip- 
tion she gave me of 
fathers that acted in 
the inhuman, cruel, 
and malicious fashion 
of me when I shooed 
the poor little Spanish 
feller and his tootlin’ 
out of me yard would 
never do on me tomb- 
stone. Sure, and had 
| knew who it was and 
how little harm the 
lad meant, divil a 
word would | said. 
Anyhow, *twas Buck- 
ley got me nervous 
with his clatter. Vl 
have to beat the head 
of him yet.’ 

“So Lou was very 
haughty to the Don, 
and always asked him 
what he wished to pur- 
chase when he came 
into the store. He 
bought a variegated 
lot of merchandise. 
However, I noticed 
that Lou managed to be at the post- 
office every morning when the Don went 
for his mail. Her greeting was as chilly- 
bright as sun-dogs, but she was there, 
nevertheless. I told the Don not to 
do too much despairing unless time lay 
he: avy on his hands. 

‘At length he came to me with the 
ight of a grand decision in his eye. 

‘Eet ees,’ says he, ‘that I have made 
myself some reedeecoolus—which, to a 
lady, ees not to eenspire those senti- 
ments of tenderness and passion. Now, 
my frien’, will I to redeem my seetua- 
tion. You shall see!’ 

“““Now what are you going to do?’ I 
said. ‘Take a peep before you jump.’ 

“*“Eet ees a bussiness of ex-treme 
importance,” says he. 
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money and some fame. Eet will be no 
longer to laugh at the name of Sanchez. 
Y ou shall see! 

“Next day I walked, by accident, to 
the back of the drug-store, and who do 
I see but my two little friends Harry 
and Dan, working away with an earnest- 





SUGGESTED TAKING A PLAYFUL SHOT AT THE DON’S WHITE SILK HAT 


ness that showed either they'd been 
converted to religion or that somebody 
was going to get the worst of it. 

“*What you got?’ says I. 

“They looked up and down, mysteri- 
ously, before answering. Then they 
said, careless: 

“*This is the Don’s latest deal. 
We're fixing them for him.’ 

“*Them’ was a lot of glass flasks, 
filled with liquid. 

““*New beverage?’ I asked. 

“*Not any!’ says they, scornful. 
‘Patent fire putter-out. Hand-grenades, 
they’re called. You chuck one of them 
into a fire, and, woof! out she goes 

“*Well, where do you come in? 

““We're fixing em up pretty with 
tissue-paper. Lhe Don says the gent 
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that unloaded on him had no taste 
for art 

‘I picked up a flask and read on the 
label: 

“*Why risk life, wife, and property? 
The Devouring Demon muzzled at last! 
Samson’s hand-grenades do the trick! 
The worst fire conquered in one, two, 
or three throws’—and so forth, setting 
out the merits of the stuff. 

“The Don had written, securing the 
agency, and this had just arrived by 
freight. 

“*Well,’ said I to my two young 
friends, ‘what do you think of this?’ 

“They looked at me thoughtful, then 
at each other. 

“*Promise you won't tell?’ says 
Harry. 

“*Why, what the mischief!’ says I. 

‘Sure, | promise!’ 

“*We think it ain’t going to work 
very well,’ says Harry. ‘Because we 
poured out the stuff that was in them 
bottles and loaded ’em up with gaso- 
lene.’ 

“T near fell over on my back. Here’s 
a fix for you! I’m supposed to be a 
friend of the Don’s and I’m also sup- 
posed to be a friend of the boys. They’ve 
backcapped the Don for fair, yet what 
am I to do about it? Honest, I think 
I had some good resolutions—that I 
was nigh to say, ‘Boys—nay! It don’t 
go,’ when old man Devilkins himself 
threw a picture in my mind. I see the 
good Don standing there, telling the 
multitudes of the value and effects of 
his hand-grenades; and then I see the 
result, and | weakened. Yes, I felt like 
my grandfather was Benedict Arnold 
and that Rutherford B. Hayes was a 
family friend. I felt even more treach- 
erous and ornery than that, but the 
spirit was willing and the flesh fell for 
it. I joined that plot. Whenever we 
stopped giggling | knew I wasn’t fit 
to live. 

“The Don sprung himself on that 
venture. He advertised in the papers. 
He had the grocers send out circulars 
with their plunder; he sent men in buck- 
boards and kids a-horseback to far-lying 
ranches; so when the night of the 
grand demonstration come, only those 
that could neither walk nor be carried 
were not there. In the square before 


the freight-house were piled three piano- 
boxes stuffed with paper, soaked with 

gasolene, and smeared with tar. On top 
a large sign read: 

“*STOP! LOOK! READ! 

“*'To-nicHT! To-nicHt! To-nicut! 
The fiery Demon overcome! Be here 
at eight and see man’s victory over the 
fiercest force in nature!! 

***QOne simple move of the arm does it 
all!!! 

“I recognized the hand of Keno Jim 
in that ad. He used to do the Chinook 
Indian Remedy line, before he reformed 
and dealt faro. 

“At eight they were there, packed 
solid as salmon in the first rush. Every 
kind of description of man was present 
that ever was turned out by the hand of 
Providence—Injuns, Swedes, Dutchmen, 
Frenchmen, and the like of that, with 
appropriate half - breeds, anyway you 

want to take ’em; Chinamen, gamblers, 
ministers, butche ers, bankers, tinkers, 
candlestick-makers, men in b’iled shirts, 
men in no shirts, Injuns in nothing but 
a shirt; every shade, from nigger- 
black to Swede - pink; tall men, short 
men, fighting men and calm men; 
bankers and gun experts; trappers, 
punchers and hoboes—all, all were there. 
And all the women the town could boast. 
They were clad in silk, calico, and plain 
gunny-sacking. Them from the reser- 
vation and them from the hill; squaws, 

washerwomen, ladies, plain women, 
girls, and Lou Mullins. All there to see 
the Don knock out the Devouring De- 
mon with one fell wallop. You see, 
I'd put the town wise, and a joke come 
first in the line of business those days. 

“When the Don appeared on the 
scene, at eight to the tick, a yell went 
up in all the tongues that flesh is heir 
to. He bowed, bowed, and bowed. He 
was simply a dream. Never was there 
a warrior rigged out just like that to 
swat a Devouring Demon. In_ the 
bright light of the drug-store one could 
make out that he wore a pearl-gray 
cutaway coat, with a vest of robin’s- 
egg blue. His panties were a baby pink 
with a delicate green stripe. His patent- 
leather shoes were so small you’d think 
they couldn’t hold feet. His muss- 
poor a were brilliantined till they shone 
like a pair of polished buffalo horns. 
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He twirled a little cane, and the last 
screech in white silk sat on the top of 
his head. Behind come the Faithful 
['wo—Dan and Harry—pushing a bag- 
gage-truck, swaddled in American flags, 
carrying the hand-grenades. Then Big 
Bill Morgan and Li'l Happy Jack, the 
champeen trunk -annihilators of the 
N. P. R. R. Bill stood six foot four 
and weighed within ten pounds of me. 
Li'l Happy Jack had never been sur- 
veved, and he refused to get on the 
hay-scales. I can only say if he’d been 
white, and took Bill and me out, at a 
distance folks would think two nice little 
boys were going for a walk with their 
pa. Bill was one of those white- 
bleached sea-coast Yanks, and Happy 
Jack one of the most pronounced bru- 
nettes | ever see. The sunlight sunk 
into that soot skin of his. He looked 
like the entrance to a coal-mine in broad 
daylight. 

“These two were the official fire- 
starters. Happy Jack carried a torch 
and Bill a pitchfork. 
Both had cloaks of 
some kind of red stuff 
on. Behind came the 
Interocean Silver Cor- 
net Band. Bluggen- 
heimer, the drug-store 
man, was the first cor- 
net and led the band. 
The band was a little 
young and they had a 
new set of instruments 

you could tell that 
the moment they 
played. All the new 
notes come out with 
raw edges on ’em, and 
not just the same kind 
of notes the other feller 
played. Sometimes 
you wouldn’t think it 
was even the same 
tune. They looked 
good, though, and the 
trombone feller did 
his Part gr: and. 

“The Don took po- 
sition by the boxes; 
the baggage-truck was 
wheeled up; Bill and 
Happy Jack looked 


fierce with their weap- 


Wr 
THEM AND LOADED 'EM UP WITH GASOLENE 


PC 


ons in their hands; the band played 
“My Country, ’tis of Thee,’ so you could 
hardly tell it from a piece of music; the 


crowd hollered, and everything was 
lovely. 
“The Don advanced and made a 


speech. I didn’t hear what he said. 
Didn’t make any difference. ‘The crowd 
yelled some more, and with a magnih- 
cent sweep of his hand, the Don com- 
manded Happy and Bill to light the 


fre. Bill lifted the papers with his 
pitchfork, and Happy stuck in the 
torch. The fire jumped heavenward in 


a second. 
for sile nce. 


The Don held up his hand 
It fell with a dull thud. 


‘*Frien’s!’ says he. ‘Eef you weel but 
ob-serve! There eet ees, the fire, which 
onteel | have show you, eet ees not 
that any man can conquer heem. 


Now may you retire some nights in 
esaffety, feeling good that with a toss 
of the feest you may to put dthat fire 
out eef he ees to creep upon dju like a 
tief in the dark. Witness the wonder- 





URED OUT THE STUFF THAT WAS IN 
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AT THIS THE FIRE LOST PATIENCE AND CLIMBED SKYWARD 


ful, meeracoolus, awe-perspiring effect 
of one leetle, leetle hand-grenade! Dju 
see me now, how I raise the bottle, how 
I poosh back my hand—and with one 
throw observe, now! Ta!’ 

“He threw the grenade, and it foun- 
tained fire twenty foot in the air. The 
crowd cheered something herce. The 
band struck up, and the Don looked at 
the fire, and something much like sur- 
prise come on his features. 

“Harry went up to him. ‘Soak her, 
you chump!’ said he. The Don came 
back to life. He pelted first one and 
then another quart of gasolene upon that 
fre. At this the fire lost patience and 
climbed skyward. Somebody turned in 
a fire-alarm. 

***'Toot-tooty-toot!’ says the machine- 
shop whistle. The fire-boys were all on 
the spot, but they jumped for their hose- 
carts. 

“I hustled over to the Don. ‘Hit her 
up!’ I yelled. ‘This business ain’t going 
right.’ | joined in pelting gasolene at 
the fire. By the time the hose com- 
panies arrived it was time they got 
there. There was rivers of fire in the 
gutter, fountains of fire in the sky, and 


plentiful spurts of fire out sideways. 
You can’t do nothing with water on 
gasolene, though. Everybody was set 
to shoveling dirt where there was a 
chance it would get dangerous. 

“At this point, as per schedule, Buck- 
ley comes out with a warrant for the 
Don’s arrest on a charge of high treason. 
The poor little man put his hand to his 
brow. By this time he was moving like 
a cigar-store Injun in a trance. He'd 
lost track of ’most everything. 

“So, when Buckley yells, ‘Oi aperre- 
hend an’ detain ye on the charrrge of 
conspirin’ agin the[p’ace and dignity of 
the United States of Americky in Con- 
gress assembled and the roights of man 
in general,’ the Don threw both hands 
into the air and wailed, ‘Adios! Todo, 
todo estoy perdido!’ 

“Right here’s where the fun got a 
jolt, and a girl shamed us. Lou Mullins 
burst from the crowd, sent Buckley 
whirling with one swing of her arm, and 
turned on the rest of us, her gray eyes 
blazing. 

**You’re a fine lot of men!’ says she, 
‘to torment and bedevil a kindly man 
who has more goodness and sense in one 














thought than you ever had in your lives! 
Come! Have some fun with me, now!’ 
says Lou, putting her arm around him. 

“Tt was a pretty picture, darn my 
eves if it wasn’t! Old Buckley jumped 
to the front first. 

“* That's a gurl fer yer loife!’ he shouts. 
He turned to the music. ‘Stroike up 
when I give the woord,’ says he. Then 
he yells to the crowd, ‘Disperse, ye 
haythen!’ and to the band, ‘Now!’ 


‘“*Fall in, boys!’ I hollered. ‘Com- 
pany A, fa-a-ll in!’ 

“There never was a crowd like a 
Dakota crowd to catch on. At the 


word, the hull shooting-match, male and 
female, white, black, pink, and _ yaller, 
fell in line behind the band, and away 
we went to the nearest tonic - bazar, 
leaving the Don and Lou to settle it 
over the ruins. 

“We squared it all later. 
Don a real demonstration. 


Gave the 
The county 


passed a law that no home was legal 


> 
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without hand-grenades, or something 
like that. The court-house glittered 
with ’em; Bluggenheimer had to lay in 
a stock; their fame spread. One old 
Injun medicine-man bought two ponies’ 
worth, to show his bunch the white 
man’s magic. It was a success, and, say, 
funny, but I owe my life to the things, 
time of the laundry fire. Tell you 
about it some other time. We're’ near 
home now. 

“The Don and Lou? Sure they were 
spliced. Happy as grasshoppers on a 
dry, hot Sunday. She was one of them 
determined women that want a child to 
raise; and he just worshiped her for 
standing by as she did. Good nerve 
allright. Yes,” he sighed, “‘he come out 
of it with his pockets full, but when I 
shoot at phantoms, all I get is the kick 
of the gun. Hows’mever, the Good 
Lord gave me two-forty pounds of meat 
and red hair. That’s better ’n luck, 
anyhow.” 


Wander-lure 


BY EDITH 


M. THOMAS 


T was a rosy morning long ago. 
None was beside me on the sleek gray sand, 
When, dabbling in the water’s wrinkling flow, 
I something touched that reached to kiss my hand. 
The shell, the sobbing shell, 
That seemed so innocent! 
For me it had been well 
If I no heed had lent. 


I drew it from the rose-lit water 


dim, 


And sadly colored as a sunless sea; 
But when | laid my ear against its brim, 
Its sweet, tumultuous pleadings conquered me! 
The shell, the sobbing shell, 


It moaned and would not cease! 


“Enchanted here | dwell 
But thou canst bring release.” 


And then it told me with its broken cry 
Where hidden cure for such enchantments lay 
Another shore, another sea and sky! 
To bring it there | wandered night and day. 


The shell, the sobbing shell, 


Still drives 


to east, to west, 
Che spirit in its cell 


It never lets me rest! 
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When the States Seceded 


FROM THE DIARY OF 


MRS. EUGENE MCLEAN 


The writer of this journal was the daughter of Major-General E. 
V. Sumner, U.S. A. In 1840 she married Lieutenant Eugene McLean, 
U.S. A., a graduate of the Military Academy at West Point in the 
class of 1842. Following Lieutenant McLean’s promotion, they moved in 
18509 from Texas, where he had been stationed, to Washington. Captain 
McLean was a native of Maryland, and his sympathies were with the 
South. At the outbreak of the war, he resigned his commission and 
entered the Confederate army, where he attained high rank in the Staff 
Corps. Mrs. McLean died in New York early in 1905. Her husband sur- 


vived her by only a few months. 


Mrs. McLean’s diary was written from day to day as a continuous 
narrative, with no attempt to follow any exact plan of chronological di- 
vision. Its purpose was to give to the writer's family a picture of the 
stirring scenes through which she lived in Washington and later in the South. 


Wasuincton, Nov. &, 1860. 


State after State go- 
2 ing for rail- splitting 
abolitionism and Lin- 
fcoln—Black Republi- 
> cans triumphant—rad- 
Pere 

Sw 4 ical Southerners equally 
so—conservatives thoughtful. ‘“‘ Where 
will it all end?” I asked Colonel de 
Russey, who has spent the evening with 
us. “Mon Dieu, who knows? Let us not 
spoil our digestion and our evening in 
contemplating it. A game of euchre will 
give us a better night’s rest and fewer 
wrinkles.” And so we played till twelve, 
when the ringing of bells announced the 
election un fait accompli. 

Moved our lodgings to Brown’s Hotel, 
the headquarters of the Disunionists, 
and already the irrepressibles are pour- 
ing in. For the first time I hear the dis- 
union openly avowed, and feel as much 
shocked as if the existence of a God were 
denied; but reflection and history teach 
me that there is nothing inherentlydivine 
in republics. 

It is becoming evident that a broad 
line will be drawn this winter between 
Northerners and Southerners, even in 
social life. What am I to do, with so 
many friends on both sides? Have seri- 
ously canvassed the propriety of getting 
ill to avoid unpleasant contretemps, but 






with so much to be seen and heard have 
not the resolution to shut myself up, 
and have decided to act naturally and 
take the consequences “like a man.” 


Congress meets to-day. The most ex- 
citing session ever known predicted 
the question of slavery in the Territories 
to be decided. Northern men cool, calm, 
and determined; Southern men vehe- 
ment, passionate, and threatening. Sym- 
pathize more with the latter; cannot at 
all comprehend the cold-blooded policy 
of the former, some of whom look as if 
born to be the natural enemies of man- 
kind. The President’s message satisfies 
no one—too simple a diet. 


Went to the Senate to-day with Mrs. 
Jefferson Davis; more pleased with her 
conversation than anything I heard. 
She is as full of feeling as of wit, and 
there are times when both are called into 
play, though I fear she has too much of 
the former to make her a happy woman 
in a revolution where she will play so 
prominent a part as the wife of the 
acknowledged Southern leader. Mr. 
Davis’s talents and character alone give 
him this unenviable notoriety, as he has 
said very little so far, and what he has 
said has been marked by a temperance 
and moderation unusual in the Southern 
man. I believe he would willingly effect 
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a compromise to-morrow were it in his 


power. 

Mr. Douglas to-day, in a clear, em- 
phatic, and, I fear, prophetic voice, 
painted the horrors of a war we are 
bringing on ourselves, and was equally) 
severe on the radicals of both sides. 
[here is something very impressive 
about him, and I felt as if I were listen- 
ing to the plain, unvarnished truth; but 
so far as the principal actors are con- 
cerned, I believe they would look just as 
unmoved if they were to see the hand 
writing on the wall or hear a voice from 
heaven. It seems now as if we were to 
drift into a civil war without one helping 
hand to save us. Mrs. Douglas was in 
the gallery of the Senate looking the 
pride and confidence she felt in her hus- 
band’s talents, though there is a modesty 
in her manner in charming contrast with 
her truly magnificent appearance. Every 
place was crowded and the ladies gen- 
erally in full visiting toilette. The diplo- 
matic boxes all full; observed the G S 
in one of them and a celebrated New 
York beauty in another—all together a 
striking coup d’wil, with a certain sort 
of Spartan heroism in it. We begin to 
feel we are to be scattered like chaff 
before the wind, and we go to meet our 
fate in our best bonnets and with smiling 
faces. If we must secede, let us do so 
becomingly. There is very little outside 
gaiety; not one large party so far, and 
our evenings are our dull times, so unlike 
the Washington of other days. 

South Carolina has passed her seces- 
sion ordinance and proclaims herself to 
be an independent body — rather an 
unprotected-looking female! It would 
be an act of charity to lead her—quietly, 
if possible, forcibly, if necessary—back 
home again, but the powers that be seem 
to consider it a matter of not much im- 
portance, and our wayward sister is 
allowed to go in peace, while her repre- 
sentatives are leaving Washington and 
hastening to her assistance before she 
gets quite out of sight. I cannot per- 
cuade myself it is anything but su- 
premely ridiculous, although I have 
heard for the last month that if she only 
leads the way the other cotton States 
will follow. 

Missed 


Senate again to-day. the 





THE STATES SECEDED 








South-Carolinians, but felt a comfortable 
conviction that there would be talking 
enough without them. Toombs, of Geor- 
gia, was the lion of the house, pacing up 
and down in front of his desk exclaiming, 
“If this be treason, then I am a traitor.”’ 
A number of the officers of the army 
from South Carolina have resigned. If 
worse comes to worst I suppose they will 
all go, though they say very little about 
it, and it is an understood thing that so 
long as they wear the uniform of the 
United States they are not Secession- 
ists, even in opinion. I have no idea 
what some of our most intimate friends 
are going to do, and am amused at the 
persistence they show in avoiding all 
discussion of the subject. Such a state 
of affairs cannot last long. 

Every one is watching with interest 
almost too deep for words the action of 
the Committee of Thirteen, composed of 
Northern and Southern men, to endeavor 
to effect a compromise of some sort. 
God grant they may succeed! Union 
men say there 1s little probability of it. 

Mr. jefferson Davis announced that 
the compromise committee could come 
to no terms, and it was received by that 
immense audience in a silence like death. 
His succeeding remarks made a deep 
impression, and he himself was evidently 
much affected. He is by far the most 
interesting speaker in the Senate; his 
voice alone makes him one of nature’s 
orators—so cold and sarcastic one mo- 
ment, so winning and persuasive the 
next, and again rising to tones of com- 
mand that carry obedience with them. 
If I did not know him in private life, and 
did not know his high, honorable, and 
chivalric nature, I could well understand 
the influence he exercises; he is one of 
the few public men I have ever seen who 
impresses me with his earnestness. 


New-Year’s Day. A good deal of 
visiting, but conversation turns on the 
state of the country, and we cannot help 
asking ourselves and one another, “ Where 
shall we be next year?’ Some one has 
said anniversaries are the tombstones of 
time, and I begin to see how they can be 
made so. The officers of the army, in full 
uniform, went as usual to pay their 
respects to the President, and as they 
passed, with the gallant Scott at their 
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head, a Georgia lady said with a sigh, 
“How many of them will be our ene- 
mies?” 


Mr. Seward drew a crowded house 
to-day. We went at nine o'clock in 
order to get seats, and found difficulty 
in obtaining them even at that early 
hour. We spend so much time in the 
Senate that many of the ladies take 
their sewing or crocheting, and all of us 
who are not absolutely spiritual provide 
ourselves with a lunch. The gallery of 
the Senate is the fashionable place of 
reunion, and before the Senate meets we 
indulge in conversation sometimes very 
spirited, though generally the opposing 
factions treat each other with great 
reserve—a very necessary precaution. 
Mr. Seward spoke for nearly four hours, 
and I was sorry when he took his seat, 
yet for the life of me do not know what 
he said, what he did not say, or what he 
meant to say; either his speech was 
above vulgar comprehension or he is the 
Talleyrand of America, as | find no one 
knows any more than I| do, and yet 
every one says it was a masterly effort. 
He chained the attention of a promiscu- 
ous audience of all classes and of every 
shade of opinion for four hours; he 
offered no compromises; he offered no 
prejudices; he expressed opinions, but 
did not commit himself. It was like a 
skilful fencer who shows great adroitness 
and dexterity in the use of his weapons, 
and does not hurt his opponent, only 
because he has taken the precaution to 
use blunted foils. It may be a sleight 
of hand to which politicians are accus- 
tomed, but to me it is wonderful and 
argues great reserved strength. Why 
does he not exert it to save the country? 
The North grows more and more un- 
yielding every day; the South more and 
more defiant. Is there no Curtius to 
close the gulf? 

Went to a levee at the White House 
last evening. A number of ultra South- 
erners there and all on the best terms, 
apparently, with the Administration. 
Miss Lane, as usual, handsome, well- 
dressed, and agreeable. Mr. Buchanan 
politic and polite. 

Mississippi secedes, and I suppose the 
others will follow soon, as it seems to be 
the policy to “speed the parting guest.” 


The tall, handsome, and belligerent Mis- 
sissippl woman in ecstasies, and thy 
children making a Fourth of July of it 
with firecrackers, etc. I am becoming 
accustomed to it. 


Alabama goes out. Another feu d 


joie. A caustic old gentleman remarks 


that they had better save their gunpow- 
der. It would be an economy if the 
would all go out together. 

Johnson, of ‘Tennessee, has consumed 
two days in his argument against thx 
right of secession. A Southern man and 
a slaveholder, he is regarded as a rene- 
gade. He is a remarkable-looking man, 
with a piercing eye that might, I should 
judge, see as far into the millstone as 
any other that has tried to look. At 
all events, his arguments seemed to me 
unanswerable, and | came home con- 
vinced that people had a right to be rebels, 
but no right to be secessionists, which is 
just what I have felt all the time. The 
question being settled, it now behooves 
me (taking future contingencies into 
consideration) to cultivate rebel pro- 
clivities. 

Mr. Crittenden spoke to-day in a 
trembling voice and with tearful eyes, 
beseeching those who could to save the 
Union. I could not control my feelings; 
it was sad to see that old white-haired 
man, who had devoted his best years to 
his country, find himself powerless to 
help it in this its extremity, but, with 
piteous entreaties to deaf ears and hard- 
ened hearts, exhaust himself in the vain 
effort to bring about a single concession. 
I shall never forget his appearance, and 
it will always rise to speak for itself 
when I hear him reviled by one party as 
a driveler and by the other as a time- 
server. 

Have seen the wives of some of the 
United States officers at Fort Sumter. 
When it was decided to abandon Sulli- 
van’s Island and retire into the fort the 
ladies were sent over to Charleston, but 
could find no accommodations and were 
obliged to come North. Nota boarding- 
house would receive them, and one 
woman frankly said that if she did she 
would lose all her other boarders. I can- 
not imagine such a state of feeling, and 
am quite indignant with the Southern 


chivalry, though they say some few of 
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the gentlemen of Charleston were very 
polite and offered them rooms in their 
private houses; but, with the enmity 
openly avowed toward their husbands, 
they could not, of course, accept any 
obligations. They feel very bitter and 
are ready for the war. In the mean time 
they are receiving a great deal of atten- 
tion as the first martyrs. 


Have moved up to Willard’s and am 
in the full odor of Black Republican 
sanctity. The South “dies daily,” and, 
if | am to believe all I hear, is in just 
that helpless condition which would jus- 
tify anv generous soul in flying to its 
assistance. It is a fact, however, that 
when the Southerners were here they 
held their own remarkably well, and the 
accounts daily received of forts surren- 
dered do not seem to argue weakness 
in anything but the United States army. 
In the Senate, I am told, some of the 
radicals out-wigfall Wigfall, but I never 
hear them or read any of their speeches. 
\m entirely disheartened, and have lost 
all the hope and enthusiasm with which 
| commenced the winter. 

States going out and Mr. Lincoln 
coming in are the only topics of the day; 
and if the first is beginning to be looked 
upon as a matter of course, the latter is 
waited for with impatience by all par- 
ties. The Republicans are anxious to 
carry out their programme; the border 
States hope to effect some sort of recon- 
ciliation, while people generally are be- 
ginning to feel as if this state of uncer- 
tainty were worse than war, and want the 
thing decided one way or another. All 
think the country is not what it was, and 
if it cannot be reconstructed there are 
many who will feel at liberty to make a 
choice between the two sections. [| 
should like to place my platform on 
Mason and Dixon’s line, but, not being 
a “solo” or a prima donna, am not con- 
sidered entitled to one. 

The gathering of the Northern clans 
has commenced and the House is filled 
with New-Yorkers, Bostonians, and fresh, 
bright-looking women from all parts of 
the North, each one with her own 
“ views” —refreshing, wide-awake peo- 
ple who never go to sleep mentally and 
never allow any one else to. I find it 
exhilarating, but a friend from the mod- 
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ern Athens says, “In the long run it is 
fatiguing.” Any quantity of women 
with unquiet eyes and eager manners, 
electioneering for office by denouncing 
everything Southern and doing the agree- 
able to everything Northern; some New 
York belles who have no idea of sacri- 
ficing themselves to the public weal by 
drawing party lines; an unusual number 
of short-sighted girls flirting through 
eye-glasses with men in spectacles, and, 
last, but by no means least, some digni- 
fied old ladies with porcupinish princi- 
ples and propriety exuding from every 
pore. 


All Washington in a ferment about the 
unexpected arrival of the President-elect 
—Abraham Lincoln. His movements 
since leaving his home in Springfield, 
Illinois, have been regularly reported, 
and by last advices he was in Baltimore 
to remain for'the night, and arrives here 
to-morrow; but early this morning it was 
whispered that he was in the house, and 
by midday all kinds of stories were 
afloat. Infernal machines with Southern 
sympathies, plug-uglies, etc., etc.—alto- 
gether a state of affairs which, if we may 
believe Dame Rumor with her hundred 
tongues, rendered a Scotch cap and mili- 
tary cloak necessary disguises. Be that 
as it may, he is here and I have seen 
him! A tall, thin man with black hair 
and earnest eyes, not at all a handsome 
face, but one that inspires confidence 
and justifies the sobriquet of “Honest 
Old Abe.” The Opposition is delighted 
with this surreptitious advent, and is 
not slow in making the most of it in the 
way of ridicule and sarcasm, while the 
Republicans themselves look as if it 
would take a very respectable and well- 
organized insurrection to satisfy them 
that it was all right. I have heard a mob 
was feared in Baltimore, and the advisers 
of Mr. Lincoln, or those whose advice he 
took, deemed it wiser to avoid all occa- 
sion for troubie before he should be 
fairly inaugurated. What a fine com- 
mentary it all is on “the free choice of 
the people”! Mrs. Lincoln arrived yes- 
terday—one day after her husband—and 
again we have rumors of some disgrace- 
ful scenes during her stay in Baltimore. 
It is said she found it difficult to get to 
the depot, and again it is said she ex- 
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pressed her determination to go there 
at all hazard. If war on women is in- 
augurated at this early stage, what is to 
become of us? One of the large parlors 
with a suite of rooms adjoining has been 
appropriated to the use of Mr. Lincoln 
and family, and already a stream of peo- 
ple meander thither at all hours of the 
day. About eight in the evening it 
becomes a rushing torrent carrying 
everything before it. In other words, 
Mr. and Mrs. Lincoln receive every 
evening from eight to ten, and during 
those hours it is impossible to pass 
through the main hall; accordingly, the 
knowing ones take a cup of tea in order 
to secure good seats, favorable as well 
for making observations as for hearing 
those of others. I find most persons see 
just what they wish to see, and the 
criticisms passed on the distinguished 
strangers are as varied as the different 
shades of politics, or as the hopes of 
critical office-seekers are sanguine or 
otherwise. In the meanwhile polite soci- 
ety repeats Mrs. Lincoln’s remarks or 
manufactures them, as the case may be, 
while the political world busies itself in 
the selection of a cabinet for Mr. Lin- 
coln. At one moment we hear the con- 
servatives are to be called to his counsel, 
at another the most radical of the Re- 
publicans; all parties, however, seem to 
consider that Mr. Seward is to be the 
Secretary of State. 


The fourth of March, 1861, has seen 
Mr. Lincoln successfully installed as 
President of the United States, despite 
all predictions to the contrary. For the 
first time in the history of the United 
States it has been found necessary to 
conduct the President-elect to the Capi- 
tol surrounded by bayonets, and with 
loaded cannon at different points on the 
route, where it was feared his passage 
might be obstructed—all of which added 
to the display, if it detracted as much 
from preconceived ideas of the inaugura- 
tion of the President of a free Republic. 
From early in the morning the tramp of 
the troops could be heard, and dashing 
aids in showy uniforms seen urging their 
horses almost to full speed and lookin 
as if the fate, not only of the Unite 
States but of the universe, depended on 
their individual efforts. ‘‘ Masons” and 


“Odd Fellows” with marshals of the 
city and marshals of the day were run- 
ning against one another at every corner, 
sublimely unconscious of everything but 
their destination. By nine the street in 
front of Willard’s Hotel was lined with 
troops as far as the eye could see, and 
there they remained under arms unti! 
Mr. Lincoln appeared, leaning on the 
arm of Mr. Buchanan, who had previ- 
ously driven down the avenue in his 
own carriage unattended. As soon as 
Mr. Lincoln stepped into the carriag: 
that was to convey him to the Capitol, 
the troops presented arms, the band 
struck up « Dixie,” and the sun, which 
had been under a light cloud all th: 
morning, shone with undiminished splen- 
dor, as if nothing should be wanting to 
give effect to the moment. It was a scene 
never to be forgotten, and seemed t» 
make an unwonted impression on thx 
spectators, hushing into silence for the 
instant every dissentient voice. As the 
carriage, which might be said to contain 
the destiny of the United States, disap- 

eared the troops filed after it, followed 
by an immense throng of people of al! 
ages and both sexes eagerly hurrying to 
the Capitol, where a platform had been 
erected outside of the building, from 
which Mr. Lincoln, after taking the oath 
of office as President of the United 
States, addressed them. I was not nea: 
enough to hear what he said, but on that 
sea of faces turned toward him I could 
read every variety of expression from 
exultation to despair, and felt long 


. before I knew positively that there was 


no hope for the South. The remainder 
of the day was a gloomy one for all par- 
ties; the excitement of the morning has 
passed away, leaving reflection, that en- 
emy to all present enjoyment, with dark 
forebodings to overshadow our future. 
The Inauguration Ball. The dullest 
of all balls—scarcely a familiar face to 
be seen. The haut ton did not come 
out, because “the Lincolns are not yet 
the fashion.” The strangers who pat- 
ronized the affair tried to make the most 
of it, but the room, or tent, was arranged 
with so little taste and was so badly light- 
ed that it required a brilliant imagination 
to fancy enjoyment in such a scene. Mr. 
Douglas opened the ball with Mrs. Lin- 
coln, who looked extremely well in a 
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licht-blue “ moiré,” but did not seem to be 
in good spirits—it is said she remarked 
that it had been the most unhappy day 
of her life. 


The Cabinet has been appointed, and 
the extreme radicals carry the day, 
which means war, say the prophets. 
Our prophets look gloomy enough; in 
the meanwhile we laugh and jest as if 
Rome were not burning. A medical 
frend, entertaining us with a detailed 
account of the elaborate arrangements 
made for the anticipated “crisis’’ on the 
day of the inauguration, says the sur- 
geons were ordered to be in readiness 
with their instruments and bandages, 
and that mounted orderlies reported 
from time to time the progress of the 
procession to the commander-in-chief, 
who said nothing until Mr. Lincoln had 
finished his inaugural, when he thanked 
Heaven “the country was safe.” It is 
well we can laugh if it is only to save our 
tears, which are ready to flow, as each 
hour develops the new policy that would 
have been hailed by many with delight 
three months since, but which now comes 
too late either to prevent or to save. 

A Peace Convention, the last hope of 
the border States, is in session, composed 
generally of the older and more conserva- 
tive men, and it is sad to see how, day 
by day, as hope dies out, they look more 
and more aged. Mr. Bell, of Tennessee, 
has grown ten years older in three days, 
and so have many others. We do not 
even ask now, “‘ What hope?” 


The United States flag has actually 
been fired on, and the steamer Star of the 
West, carrying provisions to Fort Sum- 
ter, forced by rebel batteries to turn 
back. I thought I had reasoned myself 
into a conviction that rebellion was justi- 
hable, but I find I was not prepared to 
see it triumphant and the flag of my 
country go down at the first fire. It is 
strange how our sympathies change in a 
moment. I see men who this morning 


said—and I believe in all sincerity—that 
nothing could induce them to fight 
against the South, ready now to take up 
arms, while the Southerners in the city 
are inexpressibly shocked, and many of 
them speak as if they felt the insult as 
keenly as their Northern brethren. 
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The attack on Fort Sumter is the all- 
engrossing theme. G. T. Beauregard 
commands the rebels, and Major Ander- 
son the United States forces. So far 
the latter have been able to hold the 
fort, but the wise say it is merely a ques- 
tion of time. The Southerners have been 
erecting batteries for the past month or 
more, and as they have one of our best 
engineer officers to direct their works 
and have not been in the least molested, 
it is reasonable to suppose they will suc- 
ceed. In the mean time Northern indig- 
nation is at fever-heat. Though I, per- 
sonally, passed through the crisis when 
the Star of the West was fired on, I feel a 
deep sympathy for the victims in the 
fort, and should think it quite natural if 
they finally emerged secessionists, unless 
indeed they should feel under obligations 
to the United States government for 
“assisting” at their first defeat; nor 
should I feel surprised if they did take 
this view, as the theories on that subject 
are as varied as they are erratic. One 
man knows no United States out of his 
own State, and another one knows none 
in it. One swears fealty to the place of 
his birth, and another to that of every 
one’s but his own. I have met only one 
entirely independent man, who was born 
at sea, and privileged to use the reason 
God gave him in that natal hour. 


Fort Sumter has surrendered after 
three days’ continued firing, and no one 
killed. War loses its horrors upon a 
nearer view, and we can read the heroic 
incidents of the attack and defense with 
minds at ease as to the fate of our friends 
on both sides. 

Mr. Lincoln calls out seventy-five 
thousand troops to crush the rebellion, 
and no one is frightened; but, now that 
the United States government has con- 
descended to notice the affair, private 
individuals who did not care about tak- 
ing the initiative are ranging themselves 
on either side as principle or feelings 
dictate, so that we may look for more 
battles, but I fear none so bloodless as 
Fort Sumter. Strange, strange, strange 
how we have accustomed ourselves to 
the thought, and accept the dissolution 
of the Union as a natural consequence! 
Whom have we to blame for bringing us 
to this state of discipline? Wherever the 
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fault lies, 1 do not envy them their feel- 
ings in this hour, and fear both sections 
will atone in mourning and ashes for the 
crime. 

It is difficult to realize all this, is it 
not? And to believe that our native 
land has been sacrificed on the altar of 
faction—does it not seem as if the whole 
country was an insane asylum for the 
exclusive benefit of the two classes of 
monomaniacs, abolitionists and seces- 
sionists? However, as my lot is cast with 
the latter, it will be wise in me to follow 
the stream without asking whence it 
cometh or whither it goeth. 


E. {the writer’s husband] resigned 
from the United States army on Monday 
last, with many regrets, but his feelings 
are with the South, and, now that the 
difficulties have passed beyond State 
limits and assumed a sectional character 
in which the whole South is arrayed 
against the whole North, he is deter- 
mined to act upon their dictates, deem- 
ing it dishonorable to remain in a service 
to which he could not give a cordial 
support. I believe he sacrifices his inter- 
ests, but I can entirely sympathize in this 
sort of self-immolation, and, indeed, after 
all I have seen and heard this past win- 
ter it is refreshing to meet now and then 
a man capable of a generous sacrifice, 
and I must do the etn of the army 
who have resigned this justice. They 
all believe they are leaving the stronger 
for the weaker side, and speak of old 
associations and broken ties with regret 
and sadness that will never be appre- 
ciated by those who forced this issue 


upon them—and, without having had 
anything to do with bringing about this 
state of affairs, it is very evident the) 
will be the first victims. 

We left Washington this afternoon, 
and, though I did not trust myself to 
bid some of my oldest friends farewell, 
it has been a most trying day to me, 
while I have not dared to think of those 
nearer and dearer ones I am leaving 
behind. As for the present, imagine m« 
in a small room at the Mansion House, 
Alexandria, having passed the evening 
in the parlor and in Mrs. Johnston's 
room. The General resigned to-day. 
The parlor was filled with officers of the 
navy and their families, all in a high 
state of excitement, evidently put on to 
cover deeper feelings. One poor little 
woman with five children could not con- 
ceal her apprehensions and anxiety for 
the future, and was rallied by the others 
upon a want of proper spirit. I sympa- 
thized with her, but was prudent enough 
to forbear any expression of it, feeling 
that in strict justice I ought to expend 
all that sort of sentiment on myself, as 
I fear my antecedents will not procure 
me a great deal of consideration in Con- 
federate circles. Mrs. Johnston is sick 
and in low spirits; she feels the parting 
from old friends and, I imagine, does not 
look on the future with a very bright eye, 
though she is too politic to say so; but 
we sometimes instinctively feel what 
others think. At all events, her quiet 
room was a relief after the noisy parlor, 
and I remained there until a few minutes 
since. To-morrow we leave for Rich- 
mond. 
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wrong: the object of G. 
}.'s devotion may not 
have been ready to 
“tumble at the first 
gun,” but Lochinvar 
x) was expected. To be 
sure, % little canis me in the 
graveyard had brought a puzzled look 
into her soft brown eyes; but the c captain 
had said that George -had “lost his 
heart,”’—and surely the captain must 
know! Netty thought of the captain with 
a thrill of admiration. ‘“‘How could he 
have cared for aunty—he is such a dar- 
ling!’ she said to herself, as she had 
said many times in the last few weeks. 

She and Mrs. Wharton, on the top of 
a canal-boat, were moving along be- 
tween stubbly fields and russet woods in 
the October sunshine. The ladies had 
raised their fringed parasols, for the day 
was hot; the mule on the tow-path cast 
a longing eye at the lush greenness of the 
weeds growing near the shore; some- 
times he seized a mouthful, and the 
smell of the crushed stems mingled with 
the odor of the slow current. The water 
lapped drowsily against the side of the 
old boat that nosed along through 
lily- pads or brushed under leaning 
mA ns dragon-flies flashed about its 
blunt bows; once a blackbird lighted 
on a stanchion and gave his clear, loud 
call; and once there was a sleepy hail 
from a fisherman sitting on the grassy 
bank. In the blazing sunshine of the 
open fields, where the water road 
stretched straight as a silver ribbon, the 
slow-moving shadows of the domed 
white clouds in the west were a great 
relief. It was very quiet, except for the 
monotonous tug of pas mule on the tow- 
path; but neither of the ladies under 
the striped parasols was drowsy. Mrs. 
Wharton’s face had relaxed (there being 
no gentlemen on board) into fretful lines. 





IN TWO 


MARGARET DELAND 


PARTS—Il. 


She was worrying acutely about the fu- 
ture, and ever since they had taken their 
seats on the boat she had been talking 
about it to Netty. “I don’t know how 
your uncle thought I could live on what 

e left me,” she complained, over and 
over. Sometimes she reproached her 
living brother, instead of her dead hus- 
band. “You would have supposed 
Thomas would have asked us to spend 
the winter with him; he knows I have 
to visit to make both ends meet; _per- 
haps he didn’t want you.” 

But it was not Mrs. Wharton’s con- 
versation that kept Netty from yielding 
to the somnolence of the afternoon; she 

was thinking such intent little thoughts 
of the captain and G. G. that she really 
did not hear the slow dribble of words 
that kept on and on, like water dripping 
from an unclosed tap. Netty was going 
over in her mind all that “he” had said, 
and looked, and left unsaid. Sometimes 
she blushed softly, sometimes smiled, 
sometimes, when the fretful voice beside 
her paused, apparently for a reply, she 
murmured a noncommittal syllable or 
two: “Really?” ‘‘Dear me!” “Yes, in- 
deed”; and the complaints dribbled on. 
Once, with shy effort, she asked Mrs. 
Wharton about the uncle and nephew; 
and this time she listened to the older 
woman’s words: 

“Oh yes; I can tell you all about 
them. Jim was good-looking enough 
when I knew him. He’s gone off, dread- 
fully; he shows his age very much. He 
hadn’t much money in those days. 
When he said he was going to undertake 
to support this child—Mr. G. G., I 
mean—of course I wouldn’t put up with 
it. Now he’s quite well-to-do, Brother 
Tom says; and Mr. G. G. will get it all. 
No; he never married; he never got 
over it—I mean me.” 

“Perhaps,” said Netty, “he’d be glad, 
now, if you’d forgive him?” 
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“Forgive him?” said Mrs. Wharton. 
sourly. “You mean—take him? I 
wouldn’t touch him with a ten-foot 

ole!’ She blushed so hotly that Netty 
Rad another thought of her own: “ She 
tried to get him!” 

After that, as the yellow afternoon 
thickened into dusk, and the form of the 
mule in the tow-path was hardly discern- 
ible against the alders and oe she 
chou much of the captain, and his 
fine manners and his beautiful eyes. 
Then she wondered whether he would 
want Mr. G. G. to live at home if—if 
he married? “It would be pleasant to 
live at Captain Williams’s house,” she 
reflected. When a deck-hand came up 
and hung a lighted lantern on the post 
behind them, Netty got out her little 
portfolio, and, balancing it on her knee, 
wrote to Tom Dilworth’s youngest girl. 
It was a very girlish letter, and of course 
it had a postscript: 


“P.S.—Aunty is going to stay in Pat- 
erson a fortnight; she has friends there, 
the Boardmans. If anybody asks my” 
(““my” was scratched out, and “our” 
written over it) “our address, you can 
say the Eagle House—unless we stay 
with Mrs. Boardman.” 


Netty made many calculations as to 
how many days would probably elapse 
before that postscript could reach G. G. 
He would see the Dilworths at church on 
Sunday, and Mary would tell him. After 
that... “Monday, Tuesday, Wednes- 
day—” Netty counted. Allowing a day 
or two to pack up and get off, he ought 
to arrive by Friday. 

So it was that when they had disem- 
barked at Paterson, and were settled in 
the old Eagle House, just in time to es- 
cape an October storm, the little brown 
girl, as the captain called her, stood 
for long hours with her small nose 
pressed against the grimy window-pane 
of Mrs. Wharton’s room. 

“What do you keep looking out of 
the window for?” her aunt said, fretfully, 
from her lounge at the foot of the bed. 

“Oh, just to see things,” said the girl, 
vaguely, staring into the steadily fall- 
ing rain. 

“There’s nothing to see in this horrid 
place,” Mrs. Wharton complained; “I 
wouldn’t heve come here if I hadn’t 


supposed the Boardmans would have 
had the decency to invite us to stay with 
them. I wrote Ella Boardman | was 
to be here, two weeks ago. There’s no 
excuse for not inviting me! Now, | 
suppose I’ve got to stay in this dread «| 
hotel, because it costs too much to 
travel. If I had any money, I'd go to 
Europe. I could, too, if I had only my- 
self to provide for.” 

Jim Williams had not been very far 
wrong when he said that her aunt-in-|aw 
beat poor little Miss Netty; to be sure, 
it was with her tongue, not with a club; 
but the implement doesn’t make much 
difference. At any rate, the blow was 
severe enough to bring the tears, and 
they and the grime on the window 
blurred the street so that Netty did not 
see G. G. walking smartly along the 
pavement ‘and vanishing Boma the 

ranite columns of the entrance to the 
ovat She only knew he had arrived 
when, a card being brought up-stairs, 
Mrs. Wharton jumped from her sofa and 
ran to the mirror, to tie a ribbon here, 
stick a breastpin there, burrow for a 
clean handkerchief, and shower herself 
with perfumery. 

“Why, who is it?” Netty said, turning 
round from the window to stare at her 
aunt with soft, astonished eyes. 

“It’s young Gale. I wonder why he 
has come to Paterson? Business, | sup- 

ose.” 

“G. G!” Netty’s heart beat hard. 

Mrs. Wharton fastened a tortoise-shel! 
chain around her neck, and adjusted a 
curl at the side of her chignon. “Of 
course he would come to see me—he is 
most attentive to me, I’ll say that for 
him,” she said. “He’s a good deal of a 
fool, but I’m glad to have anything in 
trousers—except a nigger waiter—to 
speak to!” Mrs. Wharton looked into 
the glass, and put a dab of powder on 
her nose. “You needn’t come down- 
stairs; he didn’t ask for you,” she said 
from under the powder-puff. 

The happy color was streaming into 
Netty’s face; her hands trembled so 
that she had to squeeze them tight to- 
gether. “He will ask for me!” a said 
to herself, joyously; and as the door 
slammed on Mrs. Wharton’s flounces, 
Netty, too, ran about and tied fresh rib- 
bons at her throat, and got out her little 
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“TURN 


store of jewelry. Then she sat down, 
palpitating, and waiting to be sum- 
moned. 

Down-stairs, in the dark, narrow par- 
lor of the hotel, all elegant in red plush 
and black walnut, long mirrors and cold 
marble-topped tables, G. G. was stand- 
ing, first on one foot and then on the 
other. He took Mrs. Wharton’s voluble 
hand, but looked eagerly beyond her for 
a little figure; but no Netty followed in 
that rustling wake. It was hard for him 
to turn his expectant eyes from the door 
to gaze into the handsome powdered face 
under the gray hair; but he remembered 
his uncle’s directions: ‘“‘Soft-soap the 
aunt.” Accordingly, he produced a 
bunch of flowers that he had been hold- 
ing behind him, and said the weather was 
fine, “finer, I mean, than yesterday; it 
isn’t raining so hard to-day,” he added, 
de spe rately. 

Ah, Mr. Gale, the weather seemed 
dreary enough until you came!” said 
Mrs. Wharton. “ Do sit down and cheer 
me up! This is such a lonely place. I 
don’t know why I ever left dear Old 
Chester!” 

G. G., knowing Mr. Thomas Dilworth, 
knew quite well why she had left Old 
Chester; but of course that was not a 
thing to say. “You ought to—to—to 
come back,” he said, bowing in a way 
that would not have disgraced his Uncle 
Jim himself. 

“If I only could,” she sighed; “the 
home of my girlhood! Oh, such happy, 
happy days! But, alas, dear Mr. G. G., 
I am not free. I have a burden to bear. 
My husband’s niece has to live with me, 
and of course I can’t ask my brother to 
receive her.” 

“Oh,” said G. G., ardently, “I am 
sure he would be glad to receive her; | 
should be!”—then, still obeying the cap- 
tain, he added with vast significance— 
“for your sake.” 

Mrs. Wharton simpered, and shook 
an arch finger at him: “Flatterer!’’ 

“| mean it,” ’ George said, stoutly; he 
was so much i in earnest he hardly stam- 
mered at all. “Indeed, I am here to ask 
you to come back to Old Chester, w-with 
me. I want you to come right to—to— 
to our house.’ 

“Oh, dear Mr. G. G.!” 


she protested; 
how good you are! 


But the world is so 
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censorious,” she sighed. “You know 
once, when I was a little, tiny, tiny girl, 
that handsome uncle of yours—” 

Without a moment’s hesitation George 
offered up the captain: “He has re- 
pented, ma’am, he has re-re-repented. 
And he wants you to come to visit us— 
with Miss Netty—almost as much as 
I do.” 

Mattie Wharton fairly gasped with 
astonishment. Jim had sent his nephew 
to plead for him? The color rose sharply 
under the powder; she stammered al- 
most as badly as G. G. himself: 

“ Jim—zo-wants me?” 

George Gale was shy, but he was not a 
fool; he said to himself: ‘‘Good Lord, 
I’ve put my foot into it! Ah,” he said, 
trying wildly to take his foot out of it, 
“it is I who want you, not my uncle; 
I, who-who—” he floundered. 

“You!” Mrs. Wharton said, still more 
astounded. 

“Yes!” G. G. said, ardently. This, he 
thought, was the moment to bring in 
Netty’s name, for certainly there had 
been enough soft-soap. “Yes; I have 
the greatest admiration for Miss Netty’s 
aunt; admiration and—and affection.” 

“Oh, how good of you to offer to share 
my burdens!” she said; she was so con- 
fused by this whirligig of ideas that she 
really did not know what she said. 
Young Gale had come on his own ac- 
count? In her perfectly honest amaze- 
ment she drew back—but he caught at 
her hand. 

“My affection, my esteem—” 
peated. 

“But your years,” 
are so young!” 

“Young? No; I am not young; 
I am quite old enough to be married— 
if you will only consent,” he insisted. 

“But—” she protested, dumfounded. 

“Why, you yourself are but a very 
few years my senior,” he challenged her, 
quite rakishly. 

Mattie was silent; she knew just how 
many years his senior she was. Twenty- 
five years ago, when she was eighteen, 
she and Jim had parted on account of the 

“brat ’’—the brat, who was now asking 
her to marry him! Well, what is eigh- 
teen years to a man in love? Ina way, 
he was stilla “brat”; a shy, stammering 
young man—young enough to be her 
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son; but what difference did shyness 
and silence and youth make, compared 
toa home! “Oh,” she said, “I do want 
a home!” 

“You shall have it, as long as I have 
one myself,” cried G. G. 

The captain would never have known 
his timid pupil; George seized both the 
lady’s hands and ogled her with bold 
eyes. Mattie looked into them, gulped, 
and without a moment’s warning—put 
her head on his shoulder. 

“*{—I will,” she said. 

G. G.’s mouth dropped open; he 
looked down at the gray head under his 
chin, and lifted terrifed hands as though 
to push it away. 

“I will,’ Mattie whispered again, 
softly. 

“Will—+hat?” the boy gasped; and 
slid his shoulder from under the droop- 
ing head—but it slid along, too. 

“Marry you,” said the widow. 

In her happiness she forgot the pub- 
licity of the hotel parlor, and tried to 

ut her arms around him; he felt her 
hair against his cheek, her perfumery 
reeked in his nostrils, her breast panted 
against his shoulder. The shock of it all 
made him absolutely dumb. He tried to 
speak, to loosen the clinging hands, to 
draw far, far away, but it was impossi- 
ble. She clung to him, murmuring that 
she had never expected to love again— 
but he was so good, so chivalrous! 

“Yes, G. G.; I will marry you,” she 
murmured. 

G. G. groaned aloud. Then he got on 
his feet, brushed frantically at a streak 
of powder on the lapel of his coat, and 
without a word dashed out of the room. 

Mrs. Wharton sat up, smoothed her 
hair, and wiped some very genuine tears 
from her eyes; “I never dreamed he was 
in love with me,” she thought. “It is 
wonderful!” And yet perhaps not so 
very wonderful? She got up and went 
over to the long mirror between the win- 
dows; stiff red moreen curtains almost 
hid it, but she parted them, and stood 
for a moment looking into the shimmer- 
ing darkness of the glass. “With my 
color,” she reflected, “I must be attrac- 
tive to anybody! No; age doesn’t make 
a bit of difference.” Her gray hair was 
really very handsome, too. Nobody 
could deny that. 


She went up-stairs to her dingy room, 
so excited that she could hardly breathe. 

“Netty!” she cried, her iips a littk 
blue, and her hand on her panting heart: 
“I am engaged to be married!” 

Netty gaped at her, speechless. 

“Yes; toG. G.! Just think; he fol 
lowed me here to propose to me. Qh, 
he urged me so, I simply couldn’t refus: 
him. And he says he'll look after you- 
doesn’t that show his devotion!” Sh: 
rustled over to her bureau, and stood 
staring at the buxom reflection in the 
mirror. “‘Of course, my hair—” she 
began, but turned at a little sound. 

Netty had burst out crying. 


Although it did not actually take place 
in Old Chester, this was the first of ou: 
horrifying weddings—for of course, 
from G. G.’s point of view, there wa 
nothing to do but face the music. That 
was his Uncle Jim’s first precept: 
“Don’t howl!’—in other words, fac: 
the music. He had made a fool of him- 
self—he must take the consequence: 
Just at first, he tried his terrified best to 
evade them. . . . He went back to th 
Eagle House that evening to say—well, 
he really didn’t know what he meant 
to say. In point of fact, he did 
not get the p ven to say anything. 
Mattie, coy, palpitating, effusive, said 
everything for him; and the first thing 
she said was that they had better be 
married at once. 

G. G. gasped. Could Jim Williams’s 
nephew slap the female cheek thus held 
out to him? 

“| didn’t suppose I could love again,”’ 
said Mattie; “but if you prefer me, with 
my prematurely gray hair, to younger 
and more foolish persons, why should | 
hesitate? I will dye, if you don’t like it.”’ 

The threat made him shiver. “ No— 
no,” he stammered; “you mustn’t think 
of anything like that; “only I—I—” 

“T love you,” Mattie said—and very 
likely she did. Women of fifty have been 
known to think “anything in trousers” 
attractive. “‘I suppose you'll give me 
no peace, unless I promise to be married 
at once?” she said, archly; “Oh, I know 
you gentlemen!” she added, shaking her 
finger at him. 

attie was very arch. Did she know 
the truth, one wonders? We were never 
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able to make up our minds about that. 
Certainly, when she accepted Netty’s 
lover, she honestly supposed he was 
her own; G. G. himself never doubted 
the sincerity of that belief. But Mattie 
was too astute a person to be fooled very 
long, and when she said, ardently, that 
she supposed she must submit to his 
impatience, she must by that time have 
been aware of the actual state of affairs. 
\t any rate, her haste implied that she 
was afraid to let him out of her sight. 
She betrayed this when she said some- 
thing shrewish about Jim Williams: 
“That naughty uncle of yours might try 
to separate us; he is very dear and 
handsome, but I must say he is just a 
tiny, tiny bit jealous! I noticed it in 
Old Chester.” 

G. G. bit his finger-nail speechlessly. 

“Because, you know, when I| was just 
a little, tiny girl, he was dreadfully in love 
with me; but I wouldn’t—wouldn’t—” 
Mattie, looking sidewise at G. G., 
wondering if he knew just why she 
“wouldn’t,” did not know just how to 
end that sentence; so she said again, 
firmly, “I wouldn’t.” Then she leaned 
her head on his shoulder, and whispered, 
*‘We can be married here, and go back 
to Old Chester after our wedding trip.” 

G. G. had had chivalry enough to 
*‘face the music,” but he had no voice to 
say “Yes.” He only nodded, and took 
his hat and went out. 

Mrs. Wharton herself attended to de- 

tails; she got the license, and found out 
where the minister lived, and bought 
fearfully, for sometimes it turns your 
hair green) a bottle of Dr. Gounard’s 
hair-restorer. “I'll try it on a back 
lock,” she said to herself; and hid the 
bottle from poor little crushed Netty. 

G. G. did not see Netty in the two 
days before the wedding. Her tears had 
roused Mrs. Wharton’s jealousy to an 
extraordinary degree, and she said, bru- 
tally, that the girl could keep to herself. 

“We don’t want you,” said Mrs. 
Wharton; “and I don’t know anybody 
who does!” Netty cried silently. “As 
for your future,” her aunt meditated, 
“he’s very generous, and I am sure he’ll 
give you an allowance. He is perfectly 
crazy about me, and will do anything 
for me. He said he would share the 
burden of you.” 
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“He needn’t trouble himself!” said 
Netty, the angry color burning her tears 
away in a flash. She did not go to the 
minister's with the bride and groom; 

erhaps if she had, G. G. might somehow 
cot escaped from the coil. But she 
did not appear, and Mattie and the 
“brat”’ were pronounced man and wife. 

When Mrs. Gale, returning to her 
room to dress for her wedding journey, 
looked keenly into the mirror, she could 
not help simpering with pleasure. She 
was certainly handsome, despite her still 
undyed hair; and, “if he prefers my 
experience and knowledge to the flighti- 
ness of some silly girl, who can blame 
him?” she said to herself, again. 

But all the same she made up her 
mind that he should not be exposed to 
the allurement of flightiness. “Netty 
can hunt up some of her own relations,” 
she told her husband. As for Netty’s 
immediate affairs, “there is nothing to 
do but send her to my brother Tom until 
I find somebody who will take her in— 
somebody on whom she hasaclaim. She 
certainly has none on you!” 

She said this to G. G. when they 
started out on a wedding trip the de- 
tails of which she had swiftly arranged. 
The only thing the young, dazed hus- 
band did of his own volition was to 
write a letter tc his uncle: 


“When I approached the subject of 
marriage, Mrs. Wharton misunderstood 
me, and accepted me herself. She spoke 
as if she preferred death rather than 
the loss of the affection she supposed I 
had offered her. Of course I could not 
undeceive her. We were married this 
morning, and will return to Old Chester 
next week. 

“Your ob’t nephew, 
“G. GALE.” 


Jim Williams, reading this brief and 
tragic letter, almost had a stroke of 
apoplexy. When he got his breath and 
stopped swearing, he said, “Mrs. Mattie 
Gale can ‘return to Old Chester,’ but 
I'll be damned if she returns to my 
house!”’ Then he swore some more. 

“He has disgraced himself,” he told 
Tom Dilworth, “and he’ll get his deserts 
—saving your presence, Thomas. No; I 
haven’t an ounce of sympathy for him. 
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But what is going to become of that 
pretty creature that he has insulted?” 
“My beloved sister is sending her to 
stay with me until some other arrange- 
ments can be made,” Tom Dilworth 
said; he was as angry as G. G.’s uncle, 
but they both observed the proprieties, 
and did not mention to each other the 
name of the “lady” who had made all 
the trouble; they both used a certain 
word with regrettable frequency, but 
they added “it,” instead of “her.” 

“See here,” said the captain; “I 
won't have that child slighted—she shall 
come and live with me!” 

Tom Dilworth raised his eyebrows: 
“My dear fellow, this is a censorious 
world, and—” : 

The captain broke in with the regret- 
table word. But of course Thomas was 
right. 

“T’ll take care of the little thing,” 
Tom said; but he looked harassed. The 
Dilworths had three youngsters of their 
own, and not much money, so extra 
bread-and-butter and petticoats meant 
harder work for Tom and more care for 
his anxious Amelia. 

The captain walked off, fuming and 
pulling his goatee. He had already sent 
a letter to his nephew, which made poor 
G. G. curl up as if he were being skinned: 


“The tavern is open to any fool who 
can pay his board. My house is not. 
“J. WitiiaMs.” 


So, when the bride and groom (pre- 
ceded by Miss Netty, sent like an ex- 

ress parcel to Tom Dilworth) came 
oe to Old Chester, it was Van Horn’s 
roof that sheltered them, just as it had 
sheltered G. G. when, unheralded and 
undesired, he had arrived in Old Chester 
twenty-five years before. 

When the stage drew up at the tavern 
door in the November dusk, G. G., ex- 
tending a lax hand to his wife, assisted 
her to alight. “Get supper for Mrs. 
Wharton,” he said to Van Horn, who 
snickered; the late Mrs. Wharton smil- 
ingly corrected her husband. G. G. 
nodded, dully; “‘For Mrs. Gale,” he 
said. “I am going out, ma’am,” he ex- 
plained. And, supperless, he went 
straight to Jim Williams’s house. 

The older man, who looked really old 
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in this last week, was evidently expect- 
ing him, for he had been pacing about 
the dining-room, pulling his goatee, 
glancing sometimes out of the window, 
and sometimes at the supper-table, laid 
very obviously for one. At G. G.’s step 
on the porch, he became elaborately 
nonchalant. 

“Oh, you?” he said; and turning his 
back on his nephew sat down at the 
table, making a great clatter with his 
knife and fork. 

“I came, sir,” said G. G., standing in 
the doorway behind his uncle, “to know 
what you want to do?” 

“Do?” said the captain, buttering 
a slice of bread rapidly. ‘‘When? Now? 
Eat my supper!” 

“I mean,” said George Gale, “what 
do you want me to do?” 

“I don’t care a tinker’s dam what 
you do. Hang yourself if you want to.” 

“TI mean,” G. G. persisted, calmly, 
“about the business. I suppose you 
don’t want to be in business with me any 
longer?” 

Jim poured out a glass of wine, drank 
it quickly, choked, spluttered, and swal- 
lowed a tumbler of water. “As for busi- 
ness,” he said, “‘so long as he doesn’t 
tamper with the till and attends to his 
job, a man’s private honor is nothing to 
me.- You can get out of the firm, or stay 
in it, just as you choose. I’m willing to 
do business with a nigger, or a Unitarian, 
ora homeopathist. But my table,”—he 
upset the cream-pitcher, and sopped the 
flood up with a trembling hand,—‘‘my 
table and my roof, are for gentlemen.” 
He slashed at the cold meat on his plate, 
and set his teeth. 

G. G. put on his hat and stepped back 
into the hall. The captain, sitting 
tensely, his fork half-way to his mouth, 
heard the boy fumbling at the knob of 
the front door. The door opened— 
slammed shut. Jim was on his feet with 
a bound; he flung up the dining-room 
window and roared after the vanishing 
figure: 

“George!” 

G. G. did not turn. The captain put 
a leg over the low sill, and called again. 
He could hear the retreating steps among 
the dead leaves. 

“George! You ass!” he said; and, 
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bed of heliotrope, all wilted and black- 
ened by the frost, he ran, napkin in 
hand, down the path. Catching up to 
G. G. at the gate, he clapped him on 
the shoulder. “‘Don’t be a bigger don- 
key than you have to be,” he said. 
“Come back.” 

There was a moment’s hesitation; then 
G. G. turned. Jim preceded him; the 
stepped across the heliotrope-bed, pre | 
put a leg over the window-sill, and both 
sat down at the table, set so carefully for 
one. 

“Ann!” James Williams called, loudly, 
“bring Mr. G. G. his supper!” As the 
old woman came in with another plate 
and knife and fork, the senior partner 
said, briefly, “‘How soon will they ship 
the condenser?” 

There was no apology on either side, 
but after a long talk about business 
there was one explanatory moment: 

“Van Horn will make you comfort- 
able?” 

G. G. nodded. 

** As for that—that woman,” Williams 
said, tensely. 

George Gale interrupted him. “That 
lady is my wife. We will not refer to 
her, sir.” 

The captain looked down at his plate 
silently; then he leaned over and struck 
G. G. on the shoulder. “Damn it, 

ou’re a man,” he said, huskily. “Well,” 
he added, “‘ hereafter we'll shinny on our 
own side. That’s understood.” 

It was understood. So far as G. G. 
could remember, the captain never at- 
tempted to shinny on his nephew’s pre- 
serves. That was the first and last time 
Mattie was ever referred to between 
them. But Netty was referred to... . 

“G. G.,” said the captain one day, 
some months after Old Chester’s first 
horrifying wedding, “in my youth I en- 
deavored to give you an aunt. I failed. 
In my old age I am more fortunate.” 

G. G. was working very hard in those 
days, and perhaps he was more than 
usually dull; at any rate, he only looked 
up at his uncle and blinked. He asked 
no questions, and no further information 
was offered. So that the next morning, 
when Old Chester buzzed with astonish- 
ment at an announcement in the Globe, 
G. G. was apparently as surprised as 
anybody else: 


“Married: At the Rectory, Miss 
Annette Brown to Captain James 
Williams.” 


Mattie Gale, in curl-papers, reading 
the paper over her late and uncomfort- 
able breakfast-tray, cried out with as- 
tonishment; then gasped and put her 
hand on her side, and called to Mrs. 
Van Horn. 

When she got her breath she burst 
into floods of tears; “Oh, the little 
minx!’ she said. When George came 
home to dinner, she demanded viciously, 
“What do you think of it? Retaiedy 
is perfectly horrified! He is thirty years 
older than she is. I call it disgusting, 
I bet anything she forced him into it!” 

There was a moment’s pause; then 
her husband looked at her. “A young 
woman doesn’t have to do that,” he said, 
slowly. Of course it was outrageous of 
him, but it was the only time in their 
whole polite and dismal married life that 
the worm turned. As for the woman 
who deserved those stabbing words, she 
blanched into silence. 

George Gale never took anybody into 
his confidence in regard to his uncle’s 
marriage—the second of our horrifying 
weddings—unless, perhaps, two words 
to Jim Williams might be called confi- 
dential. The morning that the news 
came out, Jim had put a copy of the 
Globe down on his nephew’s desk, and 
pointed a big finger at the notice. 

“Something had to be done,” he 
said. “You couldn’t; so I had to. She 
couldn’t stay on at Tom’s; Amelia 
means well, but the little creature saw 
she was a burden, and was worrying her- 
self to death.” 

G. G. got up from his office-chair and 
stood perfectly silent, looking at his 
boots. Then he put out his hand. His 
uncle grasped it, and they shook hands. 
When George sat down again he worked 
at the big ledger nearly an hour without 
speaking. Then he looked over his shoul- 
der and said, “ Thank you, sir.” 

After that, business—which may be 
done with a nigger or a Unitarian or 
anybody else—absorbed them both. 

In the next few years G. G. came often 
to his uncle’s house, and he and his 
“aunt” were very simple and honest 
friends; but Netty never called on her 
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“niece,” nor did Mrs. Gale ever see her 


« 


uncle” when she chanced to pass him 
in the street. 

If we knew about the future, 
betting would, of course, lose its interest; 
yet if Old Chester had only taken the 
odds on those two deplorable weddings, 
it would have been money in its pocket! 
Mrs. George Gale died within the year, 
so that her wedding did not have time to 
turn out badly—at any rate so far as the 
public knew, for G. G., who had “taken 
off his hat to a jady,” never howled; he 

may not have “told the truth” about his 
marriage, at least to Old Chester, but 
certainly he accepted his “damning” 
like a Spartan. Jim and his little girl 
lived as amicably as an old dog and 
puppy, for five or six years more. 

Then one day Jim, who had been laid 
up for two or three months with con- 
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founded rheumatism, had a talk with 
Dr. Willy King. . . . At the end of it 
he whistled. 

**Sure of it, Willy?” 

Willy looked very much upset. “I’m 
afraid so, C aptain. 

“Jiminy!” said the captain, gravely. 
“Queer. I never thought of that. | 
suppose I expected to live forever.” 

He lived a month. His little girl cried 
her heart out in those last days, and he 
watched her with his kind, amused eyes. 
At the very end he said a word or two 
to G. G.: 

“Your turn, George. That’s” : 
His voice flagged; G. G. put his ear to 
the failing lips: ‘‘that’s—fair play.” 

And George, very tearful, blowing his 
nose hard, stammered out something 
that sounded like: 

“* Th-thank you, sir.” 


END.| 


Through the Snow 
BY RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


WE fared together through the snow— 
How should we heed the driving blast? 
I felt her heart beat warm below 

The arm that held me fast, 
And in her cheeks the laughing blood 
Bloomed like a rose beneath her hood. 


How should I miss the summer flowers, 
With such a flower so sweet and close? 

White Winter seems a friend of ours— 
And all his drifted snows 

But hint of whiter snows that hide 

Here in the breast against my side. 


Come singing April soon or late 
For all the frozen world—for me, 
Oh, I can well afford to wait 
For bloom and bird and bee, 
If only she and I can go 
Walking forever through the snow. 
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The Physics of the Emotions 


BY 


makes wounded soldiers 
> oblivious of pain, and 
the depression of defeat 
increases mortality. If 
a cat is frightened for 

Soe ten or fifteen minutes 
by a barking dog, a sample of its blood 
will make strips of certain muscles relax 
when they are immersed in it, though 
such a portion of blood had no effect on 
them before the emotional disturbance. 
Frightened rabbits show almost com- 
plete prostration, and their brain cells, 
in contrast with those of normal animals, 
take a deeper stain from certain chem- 
icals, and their size and shape are strik- 
ingly altered. Finally, if an individual 
is placed in circuit with a delicate gal- 
vanometer and made to laugh, to feel 
sad, or is suddenly surprised, there will 
be movements in the instrument indi- 
cating the passage of small electric cur- 
rents. Such interesting scientific facts 
as these, and many others to be men- 
tioned later, make it clearly evident that 
emotions are something more than mere 
states of mind. 

Let us select from the multitude of 
theories of the emotions the one fathered 
by William James, now matured by a 
quarter-century of successful struggle 
against debate and of scientific research. 
This theory asserts that emotional con- 
sciousness is not a primary feeling, 
directly aroused by the exciting object 
or thought, but a secondary feeling indi- 
rectly aroused by the changes, muscular 
and organic, which are immediate re- 
flexes following upon the presence of the 
exciting object. Fortunately this recon- 
dite statement has been translated, and 
may be said to mean that we feel sorry 
because we cry, angry because we strike, 
afraid because we tremble; and not that 
we cry, strike, or tremble because we are 
sorry, angry, or fearful, as the case may 
happen to be. 

‘his paradox will be clearer if we con- 
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sider briefly the biological origin of the 
emotions. In the lowest forms of animal 
life we believe that all organisms react 
to the various stimuli of the environment 
reflexly, and without purpose. For 
instance, the voracious, single-celled 
amoeba has no appetite, but indiscrimi- 
nately wraps itself about all particles of 
matter sufhciently substantial to irritate 
it, and, by chance, may obtain enough 
digestible material to support a precari- 
ous existence. However, as we ascend 
the scale, and a central nervous system 
with external sense-organs develops, we 
find that the animal responds with reflex 
actions to more and different stimuli, 
and by habit selects some of these reac- 
tions to serve definite ends; and these we 
dignify with the name of “instincts.” 
Therefore, the kitten does not catch mice 
because of some mysterious, ever-present 
hereditary influence, but because the 
sight of each moving object—mouse, 
ball of yarn, or human foot—is a direct 
stimulus to pursuit, and the mouse is 
eaten only because it directly stimulates 
the taste organs and the action of jaw 
muscles. 

Finally, among higher forms of ani- 
mals and also human beings, each of 
these simple muscular reflex actions with 
which we respond to an ever-tantalizing 
environment is naturally accompanied 
by reflex activities in the closely related 
internal organs. These are the lungs, 
heart, intestines, glands, and other mem- 
bers of the so-called vegetative system 
whose office it is to nourish the nervous 
and muscular systems, and whose activi- 
ties must therefore increase in proportion 
with those of the latter. This collection 
of reflex activities, according to the 
above theory, produces certain sensa- 
tions in consciousness which we know as 
emotion; and thus it is the “expression” 
which gives rise to the emotion and not 
the emotion which gives rise to the “‘ex- 


pression.” So we are afraid because we 
tremble. 
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In anger there is contraction of the 
brows, staring gaze, widening of the nos- 
trils, grinding of the teeth, tightening of 
the lips, flushing of the face, pate of 
the fists, stamping of the feet, and in 
addition much commotion among the in- 
ternal organs. In the emotions accom- 
panying pleasant ideas there is an in- 
crease of pulse frequency, size of blood 
vessels, and of depth of respiration. 
In the emotions accompanying un- 
pleasant ideas the reverse bodily con- 
ditions obtain. And so each different 
emotion and each degree of emotion has 
a different and characteristic combina- 
tion of similar reactions, and inasmuch 
as these combinations vary with every 
exciting object, memory, or imagination 
which may occur, the difficulty of classi- 
fying the emotions is evident. Love 
alone may be sentiment, regard, sympa- 
thy, feeling, emotion, passion, or ecstasy, 
according to the degree of organic re- 
sponse to the exciting object, memory, or 
imagination. In the words of Professor 
James, “the changes are so infinitely 
numerous and subtle that the entire or- 
ganism may be called a sounding-board, 
which every change of consciousness, 
however slight, may make reverberate.” 


It is evident from the foregoing that 
the validity of our adopted theory really 
rests upon proof of the existence of in- 
ternal sensations which can cause emo- 
tion. In regard to this requirement, ex- 
periments upon animals have shown that 
if, after a heavy dose of morphine, a small 
incision is made in the abdominal wall, 
and the surface of the small intestine is 
pinched with forceps or stimulated by 
electricity, there is a drawing together of 
the body, movement of the head, and 
whining sounds—all surely expressions 
of pain. The stomach and first part of 
the intestines are also sensitive to cutting 
operations, and they, with the heart, 
may also be irritated by chemicals. 
When inflammation is present all these 
organs are still more sensitive, and then 
experimental irritation of the intestines 
may cause slowing or even stopping of 
the heart. 

But besides the numerous experimen- 
tal proofs of the existence of sensations 
originating in internal organs, it is com- 
mon experience that improper food may 


cause the pains of colic, and that in ob- 
struction of the intestines these pains 
become so intense that the patient col- 
lapses. In gastric ulcer, gall-stone dis- 
ease, appendicitis, and many other path- 
ological conditions we have evidence of 
the sensitivity of abdominal organs. In 
surgical procedure it was shown by Crile 
that ether confers the beneficent loss of 
pain, but does not prevent the nerve 
impulses from reaching and influencing 
the brain, and hence does not prevent 
surgical shock, or collapse, or a train of 
later nervous impairments. On this ac- 
count, nowadays, every good operator 
handles all organs with the greatest care 
to avoid irritation and the sending of a 
mass of exhausting stimuli to the a. 
which may already have been impaired 
by the fear of the operation. Therefore, 
whenever possible, some surgeons, in ad- 
dition to general anesthesia, produce 
with cocaine a local anesthesia of the 
part to be incised and thus prevent the 
ascent to the brain of these injurious 
nerve impulses. 

In the chest, the pains of pleurisy and 
of heart disease are not unfamiliar to 
many. If the latter takes the form of 
angina pectoris, there is no worse pain 
known to man, and with it there is a 
feeling of dread and of impending death. 
Ordinarily we are conscious of the in- 
ternal organs only when some disturb- 
ance of their normal activity occurs, 
such as alteration of the rhythm and 
function, ‘or presence of inflammation. 
Normally of low intensity, diffuse and 
uniform, general bodily sensation pro- 
duces only a vague effect upon conscious- 
ness: but this is the great silent back- 
ground of personality, and its major 
Variations are our emotions. 


As to special centers in the brain for 
the origin of emotions, there is no proof 
that such exist, even on the surface, 
where so many other special functions 
are localized, and our theory does not 
require them. It is interesting to know, 
however, that evidence has been brought 
forward to show that emotional dis- 
charges are greatly influenced by a cen- 
ter at the base of the brain known as the 
optic thalamus, injuries of this region 
often causing great instability of emo- 
tions, such as continuous laughing or 
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crying. As a result of extensive experi- 
ments on animals it has also been con- 
cluded that the optic thalamus influ- 
ences the movements of respiration, the 
heart, the blood vessels, the stomach, 
the intestines, and the flow of tears, 
saliva,and sweat. That is to be expected 
if this portion of the brain is really the 
center for mimetic movements of the 
emotions. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
note the relation to the emotions of the 
sympathetic system of nerves. This is a 
separate and distinct portion of the gen- 
eral nervous system which has the im- 
portant function of controlling the size 
of the blood vessels and pupils of the eye, 
the rate of the heart, the movements of 
the intestines, secretion of glands, and 
other activities of the internal organs. 

From Darwin we read: 


The frightened man at first stands as if to 
escape observation. The heart beats quickly 
and violently, so that it palpitates and knocks 
against the ribs (due to accelerator sympa- 
thetic excitation); the skin instantly becomes 
pale, as during incipient faintness (due to 
spasm of sympathetic fibers in blood vessels), 
and a cold sweat occurs (due to excitation of 
sympathetic fibers in sweat glands); the hairs 
are erected and goose-flesh appears (due to 
sympathetic stimulation of muscles at the 
roots of the hair); the salivary glands act 
imperfectly, the mouth is dry and is often 
opened and shut (due to excitation of the 
sympathetic constrictors of the blood vessels 
of the gland); the pupils are dilated (due to 
sympathetic influence on dilator muscles). 


It has been recently emphasized by 
Professor Cannon that in animals also 
the phenomena of a major emotional ex- 
hibition indicate the dominance of sym- 
pathetic impulses. When, for example, 
a cat becomes frightened, the pupils 
dilate, the stomach and intestines are 
inhibited, the heart beats rapidly, the 
hairs of the back and tail stand erect— 
all signs of nervous discharge along sym- 
pathetic paths. Perhaps the adrenal 
glands—small glands near the kidneys, 
whose product, adrenalin, controls blood 
pressure by constricting the blood ves- 
sels—are subject to sympathetic influ- 
ence. 

In order to test this, the natural en- 
mity between two laboratory animals, 
dog and cat, was utilized. The cat, 
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fastened to a comfortable holder, was 
placed near a barking dog. In cases 
showing fright the excitement was con- 
tinued for five or ten minutes, samples of 
blood being taken before and after the 
period. As a test for the presence of 
adrenalin—the product of the adrenal 
glands—advantage was taken of the fact 
that this substance causes strips of in- 
testinal muscle to relax, hence strips of 
this muscle were immersed in the sam- 
ples of blood. In no case did blood from 
the quiet, normal animal produce relaxa- 
tion; on the other hand, blood from the 
animal after the emotional disturbance 
showed more or less promptly the typ- 
ical relaxation. 

If the blood vessels of the adrenal 
glands are first carefully tied and the 
glands removed, excitement four or five 
hours later does not alter the blood. 
Varying amounts of adrenalin, added by 
hand to blood which has not produced 
relaxation of the strip, evoke all degrees 
of relaxation that have been observed 
in excited blood. All these considera- 
tions prove that the characteristic effect 
of adrenal extract on the intestinal strips 
was due to secretion of the adrenal 
glands. 

As is well known, adrenal secretion 
itself is capable of causing discharges of 
the adrenal glands. It is conceivable, 
therefore, that some of the adrenal secre- 
tion set free by nervous stimulation 
returns to the same glands in the blood 
stream, and, within limits, stimulates 
them to further activity. Thus the in- 
crease of emotion due to further excite- 
ment, or the persistence of the emotional 
state after the exciting object has disap- 
peared, can be explained. 

In this connection Crile has shown 
that the thyroid gland is also of interest. 
In the wild state of animal life, in which 
only the fittest survive in the struggle 
for existence, every point of advantage 
may have selective value. An animal 
engaged in battle or in a desperate effort 
at escape will be able to give a better 
account of itself if it has some means of 
accelerating the discharge of energy, 
some influence like that of oil upon the 
kindling fire. There is evidence, though 
perhaps not conclusive, that such an 
influence is exerted by the thyroid gland. 
This evidence is as follows: In myxe- 
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dema, a condition characterized by a 
lack of thyroid secretion, there is a dull- 
ness of reflexes and of intellect, a lowered 
muscular power, and generally a sluggish 
discharge of energy. in Graves’s disease 
there is an excessive production of thy- 
roid secretion. In this disease the re- 
flexes are greatly sharpened, energy is 
discharged with very greatly increased 
facility, and metabolism is at a maxi- 
mum. The same holds true in the 
administration of thyroid extract to nor- 
mal subjects in large doses. In fear and 
in injury in cases of Graves’s disease, 
under which circumstances there is al- 
ways an increase of the symptoms, the 
thyroid is probably stimulated to in- 
creased activity, as indicated by the 
increased activity of the thyroid circu- 
lation, by an increase in the size of the 
gland, by the appearance of unusual 
activity in the nuclei of the cells, and 
by an increase of the toxic symptoms. 
Moreover, Asher has stated that electric 
stimulation of the nerve supply of the 
thyroid causes an increased secretion. 

As is frequently the case in the study 
of any scientific problem, the introduc- 
tion of a new instrument or method 
affords more opportunity for advance 
than years of work in old ways. This 
circumstance has been well illustrated, 
in the study of the emotions, by the 
detection and measurement, with the 
galvanometer, of the electrical changes 
which accompany emotional reactions. 
Various observers have shown that if a 
person takes hold of two electrodes so 
that his body is in circuit with a galva- 
nometer, variations of emotional states 
due to reading, music, suggestion, or 
other causes will produce a movement 
of the needle on the dial of the instru- 
ment. The amount of this movement is 
roughly proportional to the intensity of 
the emotion, and the inference is that 
the organic changes which have been 
described as the basis of emotion have 
produced a variation in the electrical 
condition of the body. 

For instance, in what is called the 
“association method,” if a series of un- 
related words be pronounced in the hear- 
ing of the subject examined, the words 
related to some emotion will produce an 
effect upon the galvanometer, while the 
indifferent words have no effect. For 


example, if a young lady has been denied 
the excessive use of candy, a list of words 
including at random such significant 
ones as box, chocolate, sweet, bonbons, 
may cause such definite and specific de- 
flections of the instrument that when she 
is confronted with this evidence a con- 
fession of guilt frequently follows. 

For the benefit of the nervous cases 
that come to the doctor, it has been as- 
serted by Scripture that it is just as 
necessary to know how emotional they 
are as it is to know how high the tem- 
perature is in a case of fever. Moreover, 
in many cases it is necessary to find out 
what experiences in the past or present 
life of the patient mc emotions. 
For this purpose the patient sits at ease 
with hands on the electrodes, which ma 
be so concealed in the arms of his chair 
that he is unaware that the most inti- 
mate processes of his soul are being regis- 
tered as various words are spoken or 
various topics of conversation are dis- 
cussed, the galvanometer showing when 
a sensitive subject has been touched. 

So far as has yet been determined, it 
would seem that the sweat-gland system 
is the chief factor in the production of 
this electric phenomenon, inducing on the 
one hand, under the influence of nervous 
irritation, a measurable current, or, on 
the other hand, altering the conductivit 
of the body by the filling of tubules wit 
sweat. The fact that ee sudden varia- 
tions of the needle of the galvanometer 
are obliterated by a dose of atropine is 
very significant. Since this drug para- 
lyzes the nerve endings in the sweat- 
glands, thus suppressing the secretion 
with comparatively little effect on the 
blood vessels, the evidence tends strongly 
to support the view that the sweat 
glands are the chief source of these elec- 
trical changes. 

Naturally, the relation of the blood 
to the emotions is a very important fac- 
tor in the physics of the emotions. Har- 
monious co-operation of different tis- 
sues, by which the animal is able to 
adapt itself to its environment, is 
brought about only by the circulatory 
and the nervous systems, and the impor- 
tance of the latter has been already 
demonstrated. This harmony is the pre- 
vailing condition in a healthy individual, 
and a general pleasurable sense of well- 
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being is the result. Also, the qual- 
ity of the blood, by its influence on the 
flervous centers, may affect the emo- 
tional reaction, for we know that toxic 
conditions of the blood have a profound 
influence upon the emotional! state of the 
individual. Especially is this true in the 
condition known as auto-intoxication, in 
which the food is not properly digested 
and decomposition occurs, with the pro- 
duction of certain definite poisons in the 
alimentary tract, which are absorbed 
into the blood and cause great mental 
and physical depression, even to the 
point of suicide. But here we wish to 
deal with the physical qualities of the 
blood and circulation rather than with 
the chemical. 

The disturbances of the rate of the 
heart-beat, the size of blood vessels, and 
the rate and depth of respiration in emo- 
tional excitement have been too well 
emphasized to require much more con- 
sideration. With the majority of indi- 
viduals, in all emotion there is a constric- 
tion or dilatation of the blood vessels, an 
acceleration or retardation of the heart, 
an increase or decrease in rate and 
depth of respiration. ‘These effects are 
the more marked as the emotion is more 
intense. 

It is evident that the pressure of the 
blood in the arteries, which depends upon 
the force and efficiency of the heart- 
beat and upon the size of the arteries, 
will also be an important factor in the 
physics of the emotions, as its variations 
will cause variations in the general bodily 
sensations which are the bases of emo- 
tion. It has been found that during 
a very strong spontaneous emotion, 
whether pleasant or disagreeable, the 
pressure is raised thirty points—which 
is more than that occurring from pain 
or from mental calculation or from ani- 
mated conversation. In idiots and im- 
beciles the pressure is low. 

Even a variation in the number of 
cells in the blood occurs during emo- 
tion. In certain states provoked by the 
loss of a dear friend or other sentimental 
perturbation, it has been found that 
during the first days following the shock 
there was an increase of twenty per cent. 
in the large white cells in the blood; while 
in the normal state, and some time after 
the emotional disturbances, their num- 
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ber was not increased. This increase in 
white cells is more intense in the depress- 
ive emotions, whether sad, painful, or 
amounting to anguish or emotional 
shock 

Also, the red-blood cells are strikingly 
altered in emotional states. Mental ex- 
citation and depression, which in general 
are accompanied, respectively, by dilata- 
tion and constriction of the peripheral 
blood vessels, are accompanied at the 
same time by a respective decrease and 
increase in the number of red cells. This 
alteration in the number of cells is mani- 
fested with the first circulatory change 
and sometimes before the mental state 
may be modihed, clearly proving that 
the vascular change precedes the emo- 
tional state. An enumeration of the 
red cells may therefore give notice of 
an appro: iching emotional disturbance, 
or the termination of one, or perhaps 
even the intensity of the emotion. “ 
most cases of insanity the red cells are 
diminished to the point of anemia. 

One of the organs subject to sympa- 
thetic control, but hidden deeply in the 
body and therefore not obviously reveal- 
ing the disturbances of function accom- 
panying emotional states (except by 
symptoms or experimental intervention), 
is the stomach. 

The stomach is “king of the belly,” 
one may read in the 4natomy of Melan- 
choly, “‘for if he is affected all the rest 
suffer with him.”’ Nausea on seeing dis- 
gusting sights, or on recalling them to 
memory, is not uncommon. Subjects of 
great grief are sometimes unable to 
retain food for several days. Anxiety 
may be attended by a feeling of weight 
in the pit of the stomach, and stronger 
emotional states may lead to gastric dis- 
tress which persists from a half-hour to 
several days. So many of the cases of 
gastric indigestion that come to a doctor 
for treatment are of nervous origin that 
the term “emotional dyspepsia” has 
come into use. 

In recent physiological studies of the 
alimentary canal by Cannon, the impor- 
tance of emotional states to normal di- 
gestion has received striking confirma- 
tion. The motility and the secretory 
activity have both been proved to be 
clearly dependent on the nature of the 
excitation in the central nervous system. 
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Pawlow has made some interesting ob- 
servations of gastric secretion in dogs, | in 
connection with which an opening had 
been made through the neck into the 
throat, and the stomach provided with a 
side pouch which opened only to the 
exterior. After the food was swallowed 
by the dogs, it was lost through the 
ope ning in the throat and the effect 
upon secretion could be determined by 
measuring the amount of flow from 
the stomach opening. These observa- 
tions on dogs have been almost com- 
pletely conhrmed by studies of hu- 
man beings under similar conditions. It 
was found in such cases that when agree- 
able food was chewed, a more or less 
active secretion of the gastric juice was 
started, whereas the chewing of indiffer- 
ent material was without influence. 

On the other hand, unpleasant feel- 
ings, such as vexation and some of the 
major emotions, are accompanied by a 
failure of secretions. If one of the above 
patients saw food he became greatly 
vexed when he could not eat at once; 
then no secretion appeared. In dogs the 
secretion has been stoppe dat its height 
for fifteen minutes or longer by bring- 
ing a cat into their presence. These 
effects may exist long after the removal 
of the exciting cause. 

Not only are the secretory activities of 
the stomach unfavorably affected during 
strong emotions; the movements of the 
stomach as well, and, indeed, the move- 
ments of almost the entire alimentary 
canal, are wholly stopped during excite- 
ment. Thus in the cat any sign of rage 
or distress, such as difficulty in breath- 
ing, Or mere anxiety, was accompanied 
by a total cessation of the movements of 
the stomach, and with the X-ray this 
has been observed to endure more than 
an hour, when the only visible indication 
of excitement in the animal was a con- 
tinued to-and-fro twitching of the tail. 
What is true of the cat has been proved 
true _ of the rabbit, dog, and guinea- 
pig. So, likewise, gastric and intestinal 
movements are stopped in man, as they 
are stopped in the lower animals, during 
worry and anxiety and the major emo- 
tional states. Indeed, the feeling of 
heaviness in the stomach commonly 
complained of by nervous persons may 
be due to the stagnation of food. 





It is evident that an emotional dis- 
turbance affecting the alimentary canal 
is capable of starting a vicious circle; the 
stagnant food, unprotected by abundant 
gastric juice, naturally undergoes bac- 
terial fermentation, with the formation 
of gases and irritant decomposition prod- 
ucts. These, in turn, may produce mild 
inflammation or be absorbed as sub- 
stances disturbing to metabolism, and 
thus affect the mental state. Then the 
depressed mental state that accompanies 
“indigestion” may still further prolong 
the indigestion. The importance of 
these observations to personal conduct 
is ~ obvious to require elaboration. 

Crile finds an interesting explanation 
of this wide-spread emotional indiges- 
tion in hereditary influences. Under the 
stimulus of fear, animals show preter- 
natural strength. An analysis of the 
phenomena of fear shows that all the 
functions of the body requiring the ex- 
penditure of energy, and which are of no 
direct assistance in the effort toward 
immediate self-preservation, are sus- 
pended. Among these functions unnec- 
essary at the moment one naturally 
places digestion. 

Finally, the relation of emotional 
states to fatigue will be found of inter- 
est. As clearly pointed out by Professor 
O’Shea, the conditions of fatigue which 
give rise to physical and intellectual 
incoérdination have a similar effect in 
principle upon the emotional life. Peo- 
ple are generally aware of this, and freely 
condone the bad temper of individuals 
who, at certain times, because of their 
unhappy physical condition, display such 
anti-social qualities as irritability, jeal- 
ousy, or anger, though normally well- 
poised. This is best explained upon the 
theory of hereditary recapitulation, ac- 
cording to which the individual retraces 
in some measure in development, and 
retains to some extent in his own being 
the physical, intellectual, and emotion- 
al structures developed throughout the 
race history. The emotions most promi- 


nent in earlier racial epochs have been 
those concerned with the preservation of 
the individual against the enemies lurk- 
ing everywhere. 

The development of the altruistic or 
social emotions has been of very recent 
origin in racial evolution. By virtue of 
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a principle of heredity, whereby the 
latest developed racial characteristics 
are most unstable in the individual, one 
is warranted in holding that while the 
social emotions are for the most part pre- 
eminent in the individual under normal 
conditions, yet these very emotions are 
most affected in fatigue, when the last- 
formed and therefore most delicate and 
highest areas in the brain are the first to 
be paralyzed by the waste-products, or 
poisons, of exhaustion, and lose, there- 
fore, full and sure control of lower areas 
originating more egoistic impulses. 

In summary, the evidence of the phys- 
ical basis of rhe emotions may, therefore, 
be stated as follows: Their evolutionary 
origin by the development, in higher 
animals, of internal organic disturbances 
which accompany the primitive simple 
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muscular reactions to stimuli of the en- 
vironment; the existence of sensation in 
internal organs; the probability of co- 
ordination of the movements of emo- 
tions in particular brain-centers and the 
sympathetic system of nerves; the fre- 
quent observation during emotions of 
increased secretion from certain glands 
whose product has a distinctly stimu- 
lating effect upon the body, of electrical 
changes in the skin, of alterations in the 
circulation and in the quality of the 
blood, and of disturbances in the func- 
tions of the alimentary canal; and, 
finally, the effect upon personal disposi- 
tion of fatigue toxins. All this convincing 
evidence surely establishes the fact that 
the emotions are the consciousness of 
physical changes which reflexly follow 
the presence of exciting objects. 


Life and Death 


BY MARTHA 


W. AUSTIN 


HERE is no dust of the highway 
That the idlest wind whiff blows, 
No tiniest pinch of pollen 
That sifts from the summer rose, 
But it is tingling and ready, 
But it is quickened and rife, 
To mix with its answering atom 


And make the 


wonder of Life. 


Love is the Sower traveling 
Around earth’s zonéd girth, 

To sow the seed whose blossoming 
is the fertile flower of birth. 


Lord of the May, 


and Quickener 


Who bloweth Life’s flame with his breath, 
He must travel fast to outdistance 
The following feet of Death. 


Torch-bearer and 


Torch-inverter, 


They travel their ancient way, 
One to kindle life’s fires 

And one life’s fires to lay. 
One with the flint and the tinder, 

One with the dust and the tears; 
But stilt Earth keeps her hearthstone 


Warm through the countless years. 

















Cara 


BY GEORGIA WOOD PANGBORN 


we ¥y TFT was when Martha was 
AD 2. i) four and a half and 
i {2 Tommy three, that | 

\ 

Y first began to hear them 
@ talking about “Cara.” 
That was a very busy 

~) year; my maids were 

troublesome and there were other anxie- 
ties, so | was unable to watch my chil- 
dren as I had supposed I always should. 
If any one had told me when they were 
at the creeping and staggering stage that 
by the time they were running | should 
let days go by without knowing what 
their minds were doing! Probably all 
mothers go through this surprise sooner 
or later. 

At first | thought they had named one 
of their dolls “Cara.” ‘Then, as they 
still used the word when no dolls were 
about, | finally bent from my grown-up 
concerns to ask what it meant. They 
answered, readily enough, that she was 
their sister. Remembe ring the highly 
colored and solid imaginings of my own 
childhood, | took the announcement 
without great surprise, and forgot about 
it until one night when Martha insisted 
on having an extra pillow in her crib. 
As Martha was already somewhat of a 
crowd for her crib, this seemed rather a 
pity, but when I took away the pillow 
she turned belligerent, after her own 
singular methods. 

“T’'ll frown at you,” said she, and did 
so forthwith. 

“ But tell me why you want it, dear?” 
I entreated. Such strange things they 
think of every minute! 

‘You know!” she said, with a naughty 
thrust of her foot, an airy kick at me 
through the bars. 

“But I don’t know, dear,” I wearily 
insisted. She wriggled away, stuck her 
fingers in her mouth, and said with a 
sidelong shadow of a smile, very low, 
“Cara!” 

“Oh—the little sister?” 

She nodded. So at that, of course, 







there was nothing for it but to restore 
the pillow. And there had to be a toy 
under that pillow as well as under Mar- 
tha’s. When I went in after she was 
asleep her arm was cuddled over the 
pillow exactly as if it lay about a child’s 
neck. After this | watched their “Cara” 
play a little, as I had time, and was 
amazed at the roots it had struck in 
their fancy, and at the vivid flowering 
of it. 

Once I asked, doubtfully, whether 
they didn’t mean Clara instead of Cara, 
but they were very emphatic about that. 
Cara, no other, was the name, and Cara 
it stayed. 

Of course, one gets used to having in- 
visible creatures about whenever chil- 
dren play, yet I confess that to see 
Martha coming down-stairs, one hand 
out as though grasping another child’s 
hand, and talking, talking, talking to the 
little invisibility, it seemed carrying it 
rather far, and I wondered whether it 
were really wholesome, and if, after all, 
I ought to send them to a kindergarten 
Yet they seemed so happy. There was 
never any quarreling in the “Cara” 
play, and before it began—well, I had 
been worried. I suppose it’s always so 
when one child is just enough older and 
stronger than the other to hurt without 
meaning it. 

Tommy was even more ingenuously 
brazen in his claims for Cara than Mar- 
tha. She would never have done any- 
thing so inartistic as an assertion of 
his that Cara had made the circles with 
arms and legs over which I had seen him 
toiling. When he asked me, holding up 
the sheet, “ Doesn’t Cara make nice pic- 
tures?”’ Martha said, with contemptuous 
iconoclasm, “‘ You made those yourself,” 
whereat he sunk into puzzled silence, 
and turning his fat little back toward me, 
lifted his elbows, as a sign that he wanted 
to be taken into my lap and be com- 
forted. At that elevation he drew me an 
engine, and successfully put Cara from 
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his mind. In fact, he never seemed to 
understand her so well as Martha did, 
or to master the delicate rules of the 
game. Perhaps it was a masculine clum- 
siness and directness applied to a situa- 
tion calling for endless feminine finesse. 
It seemed to be re ally Martha’s game. 
| made many concessions: the extra pil- 
low in the crib became a fixture, a third 
box of toys was added to the nursery and 
filled by contributions from Martha’s 
and Tommy’s, but at last I rebelled, on 
the day when they demanded that a new 
high-chair be purchased for Cara, so that 
she might sit with them at the table. 
They had a very poor opinion of the 
substitute which I offered of a dictionary 
in a grown-up chair, but when I had 
made it clear that Cara could expect 
nothing better, Martha sweetly abdi- 
cated her own chair and sat upon the 
dictionary. 

“It’s politer,” she said 
newer than | am.” 

But though they made no further ref- 
erence to it, | fancy that either the 
refusal of their request, or—alas!—the 
manner of its refusal, had dampened 
their joy in the game; as if my lack of 
belief were a cold wind blowing through 
the airy fabric of their dream. At any 
rate, after this they repressed all men- 
tion of Cara when | was about, until, if 
I had not heard them talking about her, 
I should have thought her put by with 
other forgotten plays. 

She had appeared on Christmas week 
along with the toys. When spring came 
she was still about the place, helping the 
babies to keep my borders quite free of 
crocusses and jonquils. 

On the very day that Tommy was 
taken sick I saw—the three of them, I 
started to say—I saw Tommy and Mar- 
tha running over the short spring grass, 
their arms stretched out toward each 
other as if each held the hand of a third 
child who ran between them. The pre- 
tense was wonderful; the way they 
turned their faces, laughing, not at each 
other, but at her. 

Then came Tommy’s sickness. We 
sent Martha to her grandmother’s. 
There wasn’t so very much to be done 
for him. I couldn’t bear to have any one 
else take care of him. They kept telling 
me he would be better off with a trained 
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nurse, but I didn’t believe it. No! Un- 
til—after several nights—when I knew 
| was giving out, I began to be afraid | 
might make mistakes. 

It was on the fifth night that I cried. 
That was after the nurse came. So | 
went away and cried all | needed to. 

I must have fallen asleep so, for | 
thought that Martha was in the room; 
that she touched my wet cheek with the 
tip of her finger, curiously, as if to see 
what made it so. Then I remembered 
that Martha was at her grandmother’s, 
and woke. No child was in the room, 
yet in the instant of my eyelids lifting 
(or was it before they lifted?) I had 
surely seen a little face—not Martha’s! 
A surprised, lovely little face, sweet, 
grave;—and a tiny, upraised finger glis- 
tened with the wetness from my eyes. 

My first thought was of shame that I 
had been crying in the presence of a 
little child. That is something one 
should never, never do, no matter what 
the pain! And then I realized with 
relief that it had only been a dream. 
What else? And yet 

I was singularly calm and rested; reas- 
sured about Tommy without any reason 
that I knew for being so; and yet, 
though I did not dare acknowledge it to 
myself, | did know the reason, trembling 
at its little worth. For though there 
remained no more of the dream than the 
half-seen face of a strange child, and the 
fiower-like touch of its hand, I knew that 
there had been more to it than that. 
What I was able to remember was only 
the dear conclusion of some wonderful 
thing that had gone before. And the 
touch upon my cheek persisted so! The 
dream of something felt is rare. Dreams 
are chiefly made up of vague reminis- 
cences of sight and hearing, but this 
memory of the investigating little finger 
was as real as the stains of my dned 
tears. 

I suppose mothers have been com- 
forted by dreams since brains began to 
be human at all. Perhaps before—who 
knows? Who knows anything at all? 
Not scientific men with microscopes, nor 
magicians, nor the founders of great phi- 
losophies. No. There is just one little 
path that really leads between the living 
and the dead. Dreams walk there, and 
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If the learned men ever begin to ques- 
tion the mothers upon this subject, and 
the mothers are able to answer intelli- 
gibly, something of value will turn up, 
I’m sure, in the way of “data.” For in 
time, I suppose, they will call them 
“data’’—these matters now known only 
to mothers and those to whom the 
path leads with such dear secrecy—no 
more than where a child’s feet have 
pressed down the meadow-grass on its 
way to the woods. But mothers are 
oddly reticent upon these matters. ‘There 
is a precedent. “And she hid these 
things in her heart.” 

At Tommy’s door the sleepy nurse, 
with that fine, ironic edge upon her good- 
nature which meets over-anxious moth- 
ers at every turn of their anguished 
journey through the small, terrible years, 
told me, yawning, that my son’s tem- 
perature was normal, and as I stood 
dumb and waiting, irritating her, no 
doubt, by the same look in my eyes that 
you can see any day in those of a cat 
or dog mother, she went on impressively: 

‘And his pulse—and his respiration. 
He’s perfectly all right, and he’s a dear. 
| don’t wonder you’re crazy about him.” 

She went to her room, wiping her eyes, 
while | took my place as day nurse. 

The children’s pet play-place that 
spring was in the thick lilac hedges bor- 
dering the farther side of the curving 
drive that led up from the street. They 
were old bushes, making even at their 
base a six-foot-wide jungle within w hich 
were spaces too small for a grown-up’s 
entrance; but the children moved about 
in it easily, even making small clearings 
and bowers by pressing down the young 
growth, and hovered there with their 
toys, mysteriously, like birds upon the 
nest. I looked in upon them occasion- 
ally, but with an awkward and intrusive 
feeling, for the most part contenting 
myself with the near exile of my window, 
whence I| could follow in a clumsy way 
the swift veering of their fancy, and 
watch like any jungle creature when its 
young are at play. For there is some- 
thing feral about even a human mother, 
something dangerous that has never an- 
swered to the taming forces of civiliza- 
tion. Old Puss, the other day, flung her- 


self with valiant hopelessness into the 
jaws of a bull-dog, and afterward we 


found her kitten untouched but for a 
splash of its mother’s blood upon its 
white fur. Curious instinct! I| don’t 
know just how the philosophers of the 
microscope account for it—but Puss and 
I, we understand! 

So as I sat at the window with my 
embroidery not much escaped me. And 
yet | continually felt that there was 
something in their play that was strange, 
as if, when my eyes were wholly upon 
my work, | half saw something among 
the bushes that did not appear when | 
leaned back and stared with sull atten- 
tion. But | realized that I had not yet 
recovered fully from Tommy’s illness. 
Those things drain you of blood and of 
years and leave a strangeness. He was 
recovering finely, but I still felt the need 
of rest. 

We had received word that an old 
school friend of mine would visit us hur- 
riedly on her way to a long stay abroad. 
| pondered this with a kind of terror, 
looking at my own children with a feel- 
ing almost of guilt. Almost I wondered 
whether she could have forgotten, in the 
confusion of her own enormous trouble, 
that I had children—that my Martha 
was of the same age her own little girl 
had been. Examining my own endur- 
ance shudderingly, | seemed to see that 
in her place I should flee from children’s 
voices as from arrows; then, remember- 
ing nature’s processes, | considered that 
perhaps there might be some anodyne of 
which I was ignorant, some merciful 
dulling of the senses. For women are 
always being surprised by themselves, 
by some store of strength, just when they 
think they are failing, some lightning 
knowledge, some unsuspected capacity. 
So I waited, dreading and wondering. 

My husband was to meet her at the 
station. The odor of the 
almost overpowering. It was their best 
day. But I dropped my sewing and 
clenched my hands while I felt the car- 
riage coming nearer through the village 
street, and the children, among the 
lilacs, grew wilder and wilder, pulling 
down the flowers in wanton heaps and 
throwing them about with frantic laugh- 
ter. I was just condemning myself bit- 
terly for not having sent them away for 
the day when the carriage turned into 
the drive. 
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“WHAT CHILD WAS THAT PLAYING WITH YOURS?" SHE ASKED 


CARA 


It stopped suddenly opposite where 
the children were at play, and I saw her 
get out—so quickly that Henry could 
not help her—run toward them with her 
arms out—then stop short, her hands 
clasped to her heart. I was afraid that 
she might frighten them in some way. 
That was my first thought—not for her. 
And, weak as I was, | ran out. 

Henry, scared and wretched, was 
looking at me over her head. Then 
she turned toward me, and in her pitiful, 
careless black(she who had used to be so 
gay in color and expression) her face 
was as if dead, only br the eyes; they 
were terrible and burning. 

“What child was that playing with 
yours?” she asked. 

She spoke at first in a whisper, as 
though afraid some one might overhear. 
Then, as I hesitated, she caught me by 
the arm, crying out the question in a 
dreadful way: “What child? She ran 
away! Where did she go?” 

I put my arm about her. “Hush!” I 
said. “‘ You mustn’t frighten the babies. 
There wasn’t any one with them. I’ve 
been watching them all the afternoon; 
they’ve been playing just with each 
other.” I turned to Martha. “There 
wasn’t anybody with you and Tommy, 
was there, dear?” I asked. 

But the unsatisfactory little thing 
only ducked her head into my gown and 
looked up sidewise at my poor friend 
with a funny, confidential smile, as 
though in some odd way they had an un- 
derstanding in common. The children 
seemed to have no perception whatever 
of any tragedy. 

Tommy stood with his thin little legs 
apart, his hands behind him, and his head 
judicially on one side. Plainly, he ap- 
proved of her. 

She knelt at his baby feet. “Who was 
it?” she pleaded, and she had got hold 
of her voice so that it was as soft as if 
she were speaking to her own child. 
“Who was with you, dear?” 

And he piped up—that clear, thrilly 
little voice—“ Jes’ on’y Cara.” 

She rose to her feet then, crushing her 
arms over her breast as women do when 
they are feeling the emptiness where once 
there was so much. Her face! She 
seemed to be looking through—beyond— 
and the terribleness fell away like a mask. 
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“Cara!” she whispered, “Beloved!” 
Then she fell, stretched out right at my 
children’s feet. 

They weren’t frightened. They just 
went back to their jungle and calmly 
watched us while we got her to the house. 
I heard Martha say, “That’s Cara’s 
mother,” as they began to be busy with 
the lilacs again. What did they know? 
What did they know? 

They never spoke of Cara again in 
their play. I kept listening and expect- 
ing. Weeks afterward I screwed up my 
courage to a question, but was met by 
a sweet, blank stare. Tommy said noth- 
ing at all, but met my eyes very steadily. 
But Martha, after what seemed an 
obliging effort to remember, patroniz- 
ingly explained that they hadn't played 
that for ever solong. They were building 
fairy cities now, and although much, very 
much, had been accomplished, there was 
still so much to do that they wouldn’t 
be able to think of anything else for a 
long time—maybe a million years. 

My friend made a slow convalescence 
with us that summer instead of keeping 
on with that wild flight from her sorrow. 
She believed that she had seen. But it 
was all so inchoate—such a jumble of 
children’s pretense mixed inextricably 
with what we tremblingly believed we 
had seen for ourselves. We did not 
dare accept it—yet we did! 

We agreed that they might have 
chanced upon her child’s quaint pet 
name in the course of their constant 
manufacture of queer words. Then, too, 
there was the possibility that the third 
in the lifuc-bush that day had, after all, 
been a neighbor’s child: some little crea- 
ture that I should not have cared to have 
jostling unsanitary elbows against my 
own children’s protected cleanliness. 
Tommy’s clear-eyed  truthfulness— 
Jes’ on’y Cara,” precluded that. Of 
course, too, the children were perfectly 
able to run about so fast that only a 
practised eye could be sure whether there 
were three or two of them. But neither 
of us convinced herself or the other by 
these explanations. We went through 
them for form’s sake and out of respect 
to the logic in which we had been 
trained. She had seen—as briefly as by 
lightning, but as clearly—that which she 
had seen. And I had had my dream. 
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els which we are not many enough 
to have 
happy fortune to find two novels which 
we have read with a pleasure uncommon 


Aan the multitude of recent nov- 


read, it has been our 


even in the days when good novels 
seemed commoner than now, but prob- 
ably were not. The two we mean are 
The Way Home, by Mr. Basil King, and 
The Coryston Family, by Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, which we name in this order be- 
cause we think The Way Home deserves 
to be named first as a study of characters 
and humanity, and The Coryston Family 
deserves to be named second as a study 
of types and society. Of course the dis- 
tinction which we make is a good deal 
blurred at the edges, so to speak. Types 
may there quicken into characters, and 
characters may decease into types; but 
this can happen without affecting the 
essential difference of their origination. 
On the part of the author there is prob- 
ably no intention of dealing with the 
persons of the drama as characters or 
as types; the author is probably quite 
unconscious and rather pelpless in the 
matter. It is imaginable that Mr. King 
did not mean to portray characters as 
diverse from types, and it is yet more 
imaginable that Mrs. Ward did not mean 
to portray types as diverse from char- 
acters, but both were insensibly gov- 
erned to the one result and the other by 
their conditioning. In the English sense 
there is, properly speaking, no such thing 
as society in America, but we Americans 
know that there is an almost unlimited 
variety of humanity here. In the in- 
tense classification of the English world 
the English novelist is almost compelled 
to the portrayal of types; whatever per- 
sonality he meant to portray must pre- 
sent itself to the reader as an expression 
of class, or at best as a congeries of class 
characteristics. Within these the prec- 
ious individuality may or may not be 
divined; when it is, t x & revelation will 
be one of the highest achievements of art. 


We think this is so with nearly all the 
English novelists who deal with society 
in the restricted sense. Mrs. Ward has 
escaped the appearance of it very largely 
through her courageous employment of 
the peculiar machinery which she has 
almost invented. By bringing unmis- 
takable public or social figures into her 
action, or on her scene, she has produced 
a new species of historical fiction and, 
like all historical novelists, except per- 
haps Stendhal and Tolstoy, has freed 
herself from that ultimate obligation to 
the reality where true characterization 
has its being. Readers of her fiction, and 
they are many and eager, know the in- 
stances, and we will specifically allege 
only the last; because we must own for 
ourselves so vivid a sense of the actual 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the 
drastic democrat Glenwilliam that, 
though he was translated by the novel- 
ist’s art from a small dark Cymric figure 
to a huge blond Saxon bulk, we felt a 
pang of the keenest sufferance when he 
was drowned, so superfluously, from a 
friend’s yacht. 

Type for type, Glenwilliam is not so 
appreciably characterized as his daringly 
beautiful and devoted daughter Enid, 
who insults the pride of the typical aris- 
tocrat, Lady Coryston, by winning and 
then rejecting the love of her best-be- 
loved younger son. We need not remind 
the readers of this magazine how Lady 
Coryston, defeated by the typical revolt 
of her eldest son from the traditions of 
their order, means to violate these herself 
by diverting the estate from him, though 
the title must go to him; or how she is 
stabbed to the heart by her younger 
son’s grief and rage when he holds her 
responsible for Enid Glenwilliam’s be- 
havior. She has no pleasure of the dif- 
ferent types among her children, and 
though their pity returns to her in her 
last hours, it cannot be said that their 
affection does. She is the type of the 


aristocratic Englishwoman who puts her 
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order before her family and even her 
country; and she is very well done. So 
are her children each well done, but not 
so well as she; though they strenuously 
do their office, each one, and aptly play 
their parts, you fail of belief in them as 
having really happened. There are other 
types, as striking and as forcible for the 
moment, who, after you have left the 
theater, you feel to have been deputized 
by their social conditioning to carry for- 
ward the play to the end you have seen. 
Such, very distinctly, is the ritualistic 
(if that adequately describes it) family 
which Marcia Coryston escapes marry- 
ing into—personifications as relentlessly 
conscientious as the Inquisition, as sin- 
cerely and pitilessly religious. 

It is all very curious. Here is a study 
of contemporary English life done with 
such truth of drawing and coloring that 
you cannot deny its life-likeness; yet, 
somehow it does not appeal to you as 
life. It does powerfully move you; you 
cannot withhold your sympathy with 
certain types in it; if you are of the 
melting mood you almost cannot with- 
hold your tears, as when the cruel con- 
scientiousness of the Newburys drives to 
suicide those miserable Bettses who are 
trying so hard genuinely to live as mar- 
ried people when the woman is guilty of 
having been guiltlessly divorced. It 
would be extremely interesting to in- 
quire what sort of mighty magic works 
the effects of such a novel as this. Has 
it come to such a pass with English fic- 
tion that unless it goes outside of what 
is called society in the sense of classes, 
especially upper classes, living human 
events cannot be found in it, but only 
a convention of typical effects from typ- 
ical causes? We do not mean to deny 
the very great power of Mrs. Ward in 
the field which she has made peculiarly 
hers, and we do mean to praise The 
Coryston Family very highly. The story 
has admirable qualities, it is of a very 
noble spirit; whoever reads it will be the 
better for reading it; there is not a mo- 
ment of snobbishness or of any meanness 
in it; there is a very generous impartial- 
ity, or if there is any leaning it is toward 
those who need help and kindness most. 
When one has once taken it up one can- 
not well lay it down till one comes to the 
end, though one has at times that been- 


there-before sense which haunts one “in 
the midst of men and days.” Does a 
very old order of things, like the English 
order, which ultimates itself most ob- 
jectively in the upper classes, such as 
Mrs. Ward’s story almost exclusively 
deals with, result in a species of personi- 
fications? Or are these people of quality 
not merely social beings, but also human 
beings, such as we meet at every turn 
in The Way Home, and is it our defective 
knowledge of their world which is at 
fault if we fail of their humanness? We 
must accuse our own ignorance, rather 
than the art which actuates Mrs. Ward’s 
people, but seems not to animate them 
with a vitality like that we feel in the 
men and women of Mr. King’s story. 
His story is one of the very few good 
novels which have to do with New York 
and New-Yorkers; and if the condition- 
ing of Mrs. Ward’s people compels her 
to deal with them as social types, the 
conditioning of Mr. King’s people in- 
spires him to treat them as human char- 
acters. If in the English sense there is 
no such thing as society in New York, 
there is almost inexhaustibly such a 
thing as humanity, which shows itself 
to every observer, and if the artist who 
wishes to portray it is good at catching a 
likeness, he will portray a New-Yorker 
who will not be mistaken for any other 
human being; and will yet not be a type, 
but a character. Fortunately Mr. King 
does not think it necessary to deal with 
the New-Yorkers of his story as repre- 
sentatively New-Yorkers. They would 
not perhaps be found in just their actual 
aspects elsewhere; as you know a New- 
Yorker whenever you see him, so you 
know these people for New- Yorkers. 
You could not find Mr. King’s charac- 
ters quite what they are in different cir- 
cumstances, but they would be like what 
they are in like circumstances elsewhere. 
One cannot go farther than this in re- 
garding them as types; they do not stand 
for this or that; they are this or that in 
the author’s intention. They are largely 
saved from allegory by not being of the 
last contemporaneity; if they were of 
that they must be brought to the test of 
contemporaneous journalism where the 
persons of the human tragi-comedy glare 
at one from the head-lines of the day’s 
news. The author goes back for them 
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quite a generation to the time when the 
horse-cars were replacing the omnibuses 
on Broadway, and tinkling up and down 
before Grace Church, as they had al- 
ready long been tinkling up and down 
before St. George’s on Second Avenue. 
He lets you choose for yourself which of 
these his St. David’s Church really is, 
and possibly the congregation, which the 
story does not quite leave from first to 
last, is left for you to suppose a social 
blend of both parishes. ‘Those mystical 
ties which hold us to our origins, whether 
we stay or go, make the parish, which- 
ever parish it is, the closing, as well as 
the opening scene of the story. The 
parishioners are, for the most part, the 
sort of dull, but not wittingly unkind, 
old-familied New-Yorkers of the time 
when money was the conviction rather 
than the passion which it has since be- 
come, and they are sodden through the 
self-satisfied possession of their riches 
rather than drunk with the sense of 
its acquisition. You are not expected 
to think of them as millionaires; the 
are merely people who have wealt 
enough to do what they like, and not 
civilized enough to keep to themselves 
their feeling that other people who have 
not money enough for that must almost 
necessarily be treated as inferiors. 

The rector of St. David’s has allowed 
his heart to be surprised in second mar- 
riage by the daughter of a poor up- 
State lawyer, and their son, who may 
be called the hero of the story, grows 
instinctively, as children do, into the 
knowledge that his gentle young mother 
is misprized because she cannot afford 
to do things that the rich parishioners 
do, or to give him what they give their 
sons. After her death he grows up in 
the unobserving silence of his father’s 
life, and then into the denial of all that 
his father has preached in St. David’s. 
When the parish feels that it must rid 
itself of the aging rector, never a very 
interesting or valuable man, the son’s 
unfaith turns to a rancor which can only 
appease itself by the capture of wealth 
on the vast modern scale. He lets noth- 
ing stand between him and the Big 
Game which he pursues in the Canadian 
Northwest, and brings back like prey 
among the New-Yorkers whom he has 
meant his whole career to defeat. 





After the curtain has fallen one comes 
away with the question whether a mod- 
ern nature could be actuated by an aim 
so medievally simple, or pon | be per- 
verted in ways of such ruthless selfish- 
ness by the promptings of wounded affec- 
tion in a heart originally good and kind. 
There will also remain the question, 
whether in life this secvertel nature 
could be changed again by the influence 
of the inevitable doom that the long- 
erring man finally confronts. But no 
such questions molest one in the evo- 
lution of his character, or that of the 
characters whose reality gives constant 
interest to the variously peopled scene. 
As one ponders the character of Charlie 
Grace, one reverts from his experience to 
his nature for justification of the au- 
thor’s treatment of it. Then one per- 
ceives that from the first he was shown 
of an essential inferiority; there was 
more of his father than his mother in 
him; he was of the same make as the 
dull conventionality that maddened him 
out of his inherited faith by its vulgar, 
unconscious hardness. 

The strength of the book is not mainly 
in what happens to or from the different 
people in it, though this is always inter- 
esting, but in learning from dele be- 
havior what they mean. Much of the 
inquiry is so latent that it is only upon 
afterthought that one realizes quite what 
the people are. Hilda, who marries 
Charlie Grace, is in this way a very un- 
common study of the jealous tempera- 
ment. He gives her cause ak for 
jealousy by his folly and sin, but she is 
aware that she is destined to unhappi- 
ness not by what he does, but what she 
herself is; through her self-knowledge 
she knows the moral weakness in him 
which is the potentiality of his immoral 
force. It would not be venturing too 
far, perhaps, to say that she is the most 
subtly studied character in the book; at 
every moment she is unerringly divined, 
though you do not feel this fully till 
the tale is told. There is no character 
in the book which is slighted, however 
slightly it is suggested. The Boston 
woman to whom Grace is presented at 
a Harvard tea is as absolutely implied 
in a few sentences as she would be in 
as many pages when she brutally re- 
fuses to acknowledge the shy student’s 
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introduction except by asking him how 
he will have his tea, without further note 
of him. Grace’s hate of Harvard is 
chiefly an effect from the neglect of two 
Harvard fellow-students there, once his 
boyish playmates in New York, who 
became, one a weak, vicious roué, and 
the other a great medical specialist; it 
is the office of the specialist, in a power- 
fully realized interview, to tell Grace, by 
every skilful negation, when the time 
arrives, that he i is not going to live. The 
sister of the roué, the plain, good little 
girl who grows into the plain, good 
woman, whom Grace could have mar- 
ried, is another of the sketches which 
leave the sense of strongly vitalized por- 
traiture with the reader. One of the 
several very striking groups is that of 
Legrand, the ritualistic successor of 
Grace’s father at St. David’s, with his 
charmingly good and beautiful daughter, 
and his amusingly pretty wife unem- 
bittered by her defeated over-boldness. 
Mrs. Legrand is in a quiet way one of 
the author’s triumphs, but Legrand is 
especially well done, as man and: priest; 
in his chary diagnosis of Charlie Grace’s 
spiritual condition he is as palpably true 
as the medical specialist whom Grace 
consults about his health. But on the 
other hand, among the other figures, the 
more sinned against than sinning, but 
still sinning, Hattie Bright seems con- 
ventionalized from general facts rather 
than herself a fact; and the old sexton 
of St. David’s affects as having been 
rather eked out. Another group most 
satisfactorily done is that of Grace’s 
half-sister with her outright and up- 
right daughter, who can tell Grace he is 
a pig when he first abandons himself to 
his masterful selfishness; and the half- 
sister’s husband, who in his American 
enterprise becomes a British subject and 
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is knighted for the better development 
of the Canadian Northwest. It is he 
who makes Grace’s opportunity for mak- 
ing his fortune, and for the convenience 
of their joint transactions the scene 
shifts from New York to Northwest 
Canada and back without losing reality. 
But the veracity of the book dwells not 
so much in any particular as in the 
conscience, ethical as well as esthetical, 
which unites all its particulars in a gen- 
eral intention and result of truth. It 
seems to us the best of the books treating 
of American life in which the author of 
The Inner Shrine, The Wild Olive, The 
Street Called Straight, and The Way 
Home has gone constantly from good to 
better. It is the least romantic of these 
books, which were none of them hope- 
lessly romantic, and which gave each the 
promise of increasing reality in the next. 

The Way Home is rather a sad book, 
but so is life, and it is like life again in not 
refusing us the consolation of final hope. 
It is by no means a gloomy book, there- 
fore; though the amusement which we 
fellow-travelers may always derive from 
the characters of our fellows when they 
are shown to us is somewhat grim. It 
is our edification which the author looks 
to. He intends to make us think rather 
oftener than to make us laugh; and his 
book is never a satire even when it is 
truest to New York. One puts it down 
with the feeling that one has been among 
people not less alive than oneself, and 
not much more or much less worthy. 
As for the author, one is inclined to say, 
if pushed to the formulation, that while 
nobody, strictly speaking, is original, 
here is somebody who is certainly origi- 
native, and who in a moment of so little 
promise among our novelists is able to 
give us not only promise but fulfil- 
ment. 














N the last Study we were accounting 
for the immense multiplicity and vari- 
ety of current fiction by showing how 

the field for it had expanded through 
the specialization of social sensibility. 
There could be no fiction at all, in our 
sense of it, as exemplified in the novel 
since Richardson’s time, but for certain 
distinctive variations in the modern evo- 
lution of social sensibility. 

There is, indeed, no psychology of 
representative art not based upon the 
evolution of social sensibility. Of any 
age we must ask how it would have a 
story told, and what sort of a story, for it 
is the first office of representative art to 
tell a story; and this is so because story- 
telling is the distinctive and main office 
of a social imagination. The social in- 
stinct, in its primary manifestations and 
as developed into sentiment, is creative. 
It creates a story before it has an insti- 
tutional development; indeed, all vital 
institutions are prompted by the story, 
which is eset and sung and played 
before it is sculptured or enshrined, and 
which becomes the burden of all tradi- 
tion and the dominant note of a con- 
tinuous culture, having in it, as the very 
soul of it as well as its temperament, the 
ethos, or essential morale, of a race. 

We know, then, by the character of 
the story and the style of its representa- 
tion just what stage of social develop- 
ment a people has reached: the primi- 
tive, or communal, when the lyric and 
choric enactment of the story suffices, as 
evanescent as its own rhythm, leaving no 
record; the heroic, when it inspires the 
epic and is inscribed on sword and shield; 
ion that post-heroic stage, when racial 
sensibility cherishes the tradition, and is 
satisfied by the perfected epic and by 
the representation of the divine and hu- 
man personages of the story in rude 
archaic sculpture; and finally, that ulti- 
mate variation of social evolution which 
alone can be called social as distinct from 
merely racial, and in which civilization 





reaches its utmost diversification in life, 
art, and literature—the story, also, which 
was its initial creation and inspiration, 
being to a like extent diversified. 

y is it that in this last stage of 
ancient civilization, which in Greece and 
Rome came nearest to our type of mod- 
ernism, there was nothing corresponding 
to our modern social fiction? 

The Greek and Roman story was born 
of the race-genius and appealed to the 
race-sensibility. The individual modifi- 
cations of it through the inventions of the 
poet and dramatist were incidental and 
romantically adventitious; they did not 
alter its essential character nor give it a 
humanly individual appeal. Imagina- 
tion reckoned only with the race, not as a 

lainly human people, but as lifted up 
. the mirage of legendary mists into 
a superhuman society. 

We can easily understand why the 


epic agen and, later, the drama, sufficed 
the 


for representation of the ideals of 
such a society—ideals which could main- 
tain their glamour only by constant ref- 
erence to a heroic past. There was 
narrow room for the growth of individ- 
ualism— that expansion of individual 
consciousness, experience, and sympathy 
which depends upon the interplay of 
social activities. Society, organized ofh- 
cially into classes—rulers, priests, and 
soldiers—as it was in ancient life, with 
an immense outlying proletariat, con- 
sisting largely of slaves, and not even 
admitted to participation in the Sacred 
Mysteries, had no social interfluence 
save among the cultured few, certainly 
none at at between classes separated by 
fixed barriers. The citizens of great 
capitals like Athens and Rome—those 
who were free men and who could take 
part in affairs—mingled together freely 
and had a comparatively modern socia- 
bility. Among them in the ripest era of 
civilization were poets, artists, philoso- 
phers, and orators. There were indi- 
vidual eminences, leaders of thought as 
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well as of action. But the historians 
took note only of the great doings in 
court and camp and senate. here 
might be an attempt at biography as 
in Xenophon’s Memorabilia of Socrates, 
but there could have been no such thing 
as the modern novel. 

We catch some familiar glimpses of 
contemporaneous social life in lyrics and 
satires and private letters; but only in 
Greek and Latin comedy have we any 
vivid and sustained reflection of this life 
in aspects so human as to repudiate the 
purely typical masques used in tragical 
impersonations. The later comedy, both 
the Greek and the Latin, more inti- 
mately reflected contemporary manners, 
even of domestic dife, than the come- 
dies of Shakespeare did, and more nearly 
approached our modern social novel than 
anything taking the shape of a story did, 
either in ancient literature or in modern, 
before the eighteenth century. 

However human the representation, 
it had to be on the stage, taking a dis- 
tinctively dramatic form, because of the 
illiteracy of the audience; and so long 
as it took that form the reversion to the 
typical, always in tragedy and to some 
extent even in comedy, was easy and 
inevitable. Moreover, society itself, in 
its organization and functioning, main- 
tained its typical character, without hu- 
man interfusion. In ancient civilization 
this character was maintained to the 
very end, until all fixed social types were 
rudely broken by barbarians. 

In the mean time the Christians had 
been drawn above ground from the Cata- 
combs and, enticed by its amenities, had 
mingled with the Roman life, accepting 
its official stamp, and in return had given 
Constantine the sign to conquer by. 
Then in the melting-pot of medievalism, 
when the feudal and ecclesiastic social 
types prevailed, Christianity formed an- 
other and separate alliance with the 
Northern races, and the new conflict 
arose, between these races and that cos- 
mopolitan Latin culture which precipi- 
tated the Renaissance. Out of this con- 
flict modern nationalities were born, 
preserving their native vernaculars and 
their traditional social types, modified 
by Christian influences and by the ex- 
igencies of the struggle itself, which was 
continued with many variations until 
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the breaking up of feudalism and the 
establishment of the Reformation—the 
rise of the middle classes being its most 
significant incident. The discovery of 
a New World—the triumph of new 
knowledge—completed an awakening, in 
which the peoples of Christendom had 
their part, and inspired a new and sturdy 
heroism quite distinct from that of 
knight-errantry and of the Crusades. 
The humanism of this awakened 
Christendom, while it cherished the fla- 
vors and virtues of the broken alabaster 
box of ancient civilization, was animated 
by a principle of human sympathy, 


. which made not only for the disintegra- 


tion of fixed social types, but for their 
fusion and interfusion. Hence the pos- 
sibility of modern social fiction, which 
itself has done more than any other form 
of literature to complete the disintegra- 
tion and interfusion. 

But, for this consummation it was nec- 
essary that humanism should be supple- 
mented by popular aspiration and, we 
might say, by popular demand and 
revolt. The English Revolution was as 
necessary to the English people as the 
Reformation had been to the independ- 
ence of the English nation. It had al- 
ways been the very essence of a social 
order that it was a hierarchy, graded by 
divine appointment. The higher class 
could descend to the lower, but it was 
condescension; and to this day only the 
homes of the well-to-do are immune to 
inquisitorial visitation. This inveterate 
assumption is the last barrier to be dis- 
solved by a really human sympathy. 
There was enough of intelligent, if not 
wholly sympathetic, comprehension in 
eighteenth-century England to promote 
the diffusion of knowledge among the 
people, but this was largely due to the 
aspirations and demands of the middle 
class, which was to constitute the main 
audience of a new kind of fiction. This 
audience was compelled at first to sub- 
mit to a good deal of preachment, meant 
chiefly to induce contentment in its 
divinely appointed place, but it was to 
become in due time the arbiter of fiction 
—the high court determining the fame 
and fortunes of its writers, appointing 
to them their place in literature. More 
than that, it was the common and un- 
classified human experience which was 
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finally to become the burden and inspi- 
ration of fiction. 

Granted a literate audience—such as 
had come into existence in Bunyan’s 
time, and must have reached consider- 
able proportions in the eighteenth cen- 
tury—the appeal to it was no longer 
confined to stage representations. It 
meant a radical revolution in literature, 
a notable change of form and style. The 
day for the creation of stately tragedy, 
outside of operatic librettos, was over. 
Dante and Milton had written the last 
of the world’s great epics. Spenser in 
verse, and Bunyan in prose, had, each 
for his own generation, met the taste of, 
a limited audience for allegory; the new 
audience had no relish for it in sustained 
form, preferring the less elaborate meta- 

hor. Prose gained much of the ground 
Lisdeute monopolized by verse. The 
direct appeal to the ear, especially in 
emotional expression, naturally took 
the metrical form, and the poetic ten- 
sion was itself a good part of the spell 
that bound the illiterate listener. Ora- 
tory up to a very recent time maintained 
an impressive measure unusual in writ- 
ten speech—so difficult seemed the re- 
laxation to an idiomatic level, save in the 
most familiar intercourse. To Fanny 
Burney, Miss Edgeworth, and Jane Aus- 
ten it was easy enough, but Richardson 
found it necessary to make the descent 
by adopting the epistolary form of fic- 
tion, and was stiff enough even at that, 
being far less happy and successful than 
Pepys with his Diary a century earlier. 

We find it significant that the modern 
comedy of the eighteenth century should 
have been attended—as ancient comedy 
at its humanest could not have been— 
by social essays like those of the Spec- 
tator and by the social novel, with such 
relaxation of style as could be expected 
of that formally graceful, polite, and 
rationalistic century dominated succes- 
sively by Pope and Dr. Johnson. 

Fiction by becoming social, as well as 
the comedy and the essay, was changed 
in theme not less than in form. Eliza- 
bethan fiction, not at all social—not even 
in the sense that its contemporary Don 
Quixote was—had only a boudoir audi- 
ence, and served mainly for its polite 
entertainment. The drama, with its op- 
portunity of wider appeal, had always 


addressed itself to the moral sensibility. 
People of the eighteenth century who 
were readers, of whom a large number 
received instruction chiefly that they 
might read the Bible, for ‘he most part 
demanded of fiction that it should be di- 
dactic, if they were to read it at all, leav- 
ing Fielding and Smollett to a more ele- 
gant audience. 

But English fiction was and still is 
socially typical, because English social 
types themselves have persisted. The 
influences of romanticism were appar- 
ent chiefly in poetry; their immediate 
effect upon fiction was to interrupt the 
course of the social novel in favor of 
Scott. Democracy grew and has grown 
until England is, possibly, more demo- 
cratic than our American republic, but 
in that country, for more than two cen- 
turies, great political revolutions have 
been effected peacefully, without seri- 
ously disturbing any of the established 
forms of society. Probably it is the 
consciousness of this stability which 
might prompt upper-class Englishmen 
to say that there is no society in Amer- 
ica, by which they would mean no firmly 
classified society. 

This stability covers an expansion of 
human sympathy between classes, as it 
covers the growth of a real democracy. 
But there are the comparatively inflexi- 
ble walls which permit neighborliness 
but not the al fresco sociability of our 
American life, just as English democracy 
does not bring with it American oppor- 
tunity. This difference of social condi- 
tions in the two countries is reflected in 
their fiction. As to external impres- 
siveness and picturesqueness, the condi- 
tions are not without some advantage 
to the English writer who, if he or she 
is an artist, like Meredith or Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward, loves a sharply defined back- 
ground and is tempted to make the 
most of it, and if, like Gissing, he is 
an artist especially sensitive to human 
sorrows, finds deeper glooms of poverty 
and makes the most of these. 

After all, it must be said that genius 
in all ages implies sympathy, whether it 
deals with heroes, or with man in con- 
flict with destiny, or with the common 
joys and sorrows of mankind. It be- 
came distinctively human sympathy 
with the sense of a common humanity. 
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Under False Pretenses 


BY FREDERICK M. SMITH 


LITTLE past noon on a certain bright 
day, a brown-eyed young lady in a 
brown suit and achic little brown hat 
walked into the reception-room at 


’Parker’s and surveyed the occupants. In one 


corner she saw a white-haired old lady anx- 
iously watching the door; by the window a 
middle-aged gentleman’ was 
téte-a-téte with a girl; in 
another corner a_ personable — 
young man 1n the twenties sat 
expectant and uneasy. 

Just as the brown-eyed girl 
stopped by the door he rose and 
advanced toward her. A smile 
hovered on her lips and she 
made a step to meet him. \ 
faint, humorous twinkle leaped 
to his eyes in answer; and ina 
second, as by common under- 
standing, their hands met. 

“Mr. Laird?” said the 
brown-eyed girl with a relieved 
laugh; and the young gentle- 
man laughed also, though not 
so spontaneously. 

“You didn’t have any difh- 
culty in recognizing me from 
my description of myself,” she 
afirmed rather than ques- 
tioned. 

“1 knew you at once by your 
smile,” said he. 

“Lucia wrote that you were 
to be in Boston. I’m sorry you 
aren’t to stay longer, but it was 
nice of you to telephone me and 
arrange this.” 

“You are going to lunch 
with me?” he said, glancing 
swiftly at the other people in 
the room. Then, at her bright 
nod, he led the way to the 
big dining-room, where a wise 
head-waiter, after one apprais- 
ing glance, bowed them straight 
to a table by the window. 

“If L ask you what you like 








‘You've apparently lunched with women 
before,” she retorted. 
Shall we say—clams, and a filet mignon 
with Romaine salad; and 
hopefully. 

“Lovely,” said the girl. ‘And now tell me 
about Lucia.” 


he paused, 








you'll say, ‘Oh, anything!’” he 
challenged her. 
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““Um,” he pondered, his eyes on her strong 
white hands as she drew off her gloves. 

“Lucia is just as well as you would expect her 
to be, and—as nice as ever.” 

“Tm afraid she made your looking me up 
a sort of duty. That’s her way. 

“If duty is doing something you don’t 
want to just because you feel you ought to; 
and pleasure is doing something you oughtn’t 
to, but which you want to very much, then 
my taking you to luncheon at least isn’t 
duty.” 

“I should hope,” said she, “‘that you 
wouldn’t call it pleasure, either, under that 
definition.” 

“Let me call it pleasure without defining 
it,” said he. 

**How’s the baby?” said she. 

“The baby!” he wondered. 

“Lucia’s baby, of course.” 

**Oh, it’s all right.” 

“If that isn’t perfectly like a man!” 

“What?” 

“To call him it.” 

“You wouldn’t have me other than manly, 
would you? By the way—how long since 
you’ve seen him?” 

**T’ve never seen him. You know I haven’t 
seen Lucia for two years.” 

He leaned forward confidentially. ‘What 
did Lucia tell you about me?” he put to her. 

“*Well—” she hesitated, “I didn’t imagine 
you would be at all the sort of person you 
are.” 

He carefully impaled a pinkish-yellow tid- 
bit. ‘Tell me just what sort of person you 
expected.” 

“*T thought you’d be older.” 

“[’m really much older than I look,” said 
he. 

“And very serious.” 

“I fear I impress you as frivolous?” 

She smiled. “ Dear, no!—but college pro- 
fessors—” 

“Ah, college professors 
solemn, spectacled person?” 

“Who would talk very learnedly about 
books and things.” 

“Nowadays professors talk about batting 
averages and where you can get the best 
beefsteak in New York. Only ladies who 
belong to culture clubs talk about books. 
But go on.” 

“Go on?” 

“With my description.” 

“Oh, that was all. Of course she said you 
were—nice.” 

“Nice Lucia!” he chanted. “I hope by the 
end of the meal you will have found no occa- 
sion to differ from her.” 

*“* And now tell me all about her home and 
her husband. You know I’ve never met 
him.” 


! You expected a 


The professor breathed a sigh. Then, lay- 
ing knife to his filet, he said: “One of the 
stupidest things in the world is to talk about 
other people when one might be talking about 
oneself. Suppose you tell me about your- 
self.” 

“What did Lucia tell you about me ?” 

“Nothing at all—that is, very little. 
Lucia, you know, is reticent. Beyond the 
fact that you were nice, that you were very 
good-looking, that—” 

“She doubtless told you that I was an 
artist?” interrupted the girl, hastily. 

“Are you an artist?” he queried, a trifle 
enviously. “Do you do landscapes?” 

She nodded slowly. 

“Fancy being a painter—doing meadows, 
and brooks wandering through them, and 
yellow cowslips and white sheep! I envy 
you. 

“Tt is nice,” she agreed, though with noth- 
ing to match his enthusiasm. 

“Do you exhibit?” 

“T never have here,” she replied, with a 
superior twitch of her shoulders, ‘‘but in 
Pittsburgh—” 

“Oh, that’s best of all. Now tell me what 
you think of the Scandinavians.” 

“TI love them,” she enthused. “ Larson- 
isn’t his stuff fine? Fresh as daffodils or this 
salad leaf.” 

And then, while the filet mignon lasted, 
and down to the last green leaf of Romaine 
they talked about pictures. 

But at a pause the girl suddenly recalled 
a duty. “And now,” she said, “tell me 
about Lucia’s house.” 

He frowned: “Didn’t she tell you any- 
thing about it?” 

“Only that they’d got into the new one.” 

“Oh, the new one, yes! Wait. What are 
you going to have for a sweet?” 

“Nesselrode pudding,” she decided, after 
a glance at the card. 

**And a bit of cheese?” 

“Not even a bit.” 

“But coffee?” 

“Yes.” 

“Have you been to Concord,” he inquired, 
interestedly. “It’s a fine place at this 
season.” 

“Do you know, you act as if you didn’t 
want to talk about Lucia,” she observed. 
“Don’t you like her?” 

“At the present moment there is no one 
to whom I am more indebted,” said he, 


achieving a little bow. 
She received it with a shrug. 
me all about her new place.” 
He drained his glass and settled back 
with an air of determination. 
comfortable house,” 
from the campus.” 


Then tell 


“Te’s a very 


he began, “not too far 


























“IT WASN'T JUST A 


“Campus! Why, is there a college in Day- 
ton?” 

“So Lucia lives in Dayton!” he muttered 
under his breath; and aloud, “Didn’t you 
know there was?” 

“But you aren’t from that college? Lucia 
said you were at Wittenberg. That’s in a 
town near Dayton, isn’t it?” 

“They have colleges about every ten miles 
in Ohio,” he informed her. ‘‘ About Lucia’s 
house—it’s pleasant; somewhat Colonial.” 

“She said it was a bungalow.” 

**See here,” he objected. “‘ You’re obtain- 
ing information under false pretenses. You 
said she hadn’t told you anything about it.” 

“Well, just that they were putting up a 
new bungalow isn’t anything. And it’s little 
enough information I’m getting of any kind 
about her.” 

He grinned. “Well, I’li do better. Did 
she tell you anything about the surround- 
ings?” 

““No,” said she, looking at him steadily. 

“There are elm-trees in front, and a lot 
of shrubbery. Lucia had the back yard dug 
up and is going to have an old-fashioned gar- 
den. There aren’t any schools in the neigh- 
borhood; but of course they don’t have to 
worry about that yet awhile.” 

“No?” said she, in a tone of polite irony; 
and, imbedding the spoon firmly in the pud- 
ding, she sat back a little in her chair. 


JOKE 


FOR A JOKE’S SAKE” 


“Not till the baby grows up,” said he. 
“What has become of the older children?” 
“Eh?” 

“What has become of the two other chil- 
dren?” she reiterated, icily. 
He turned to the waiter. 

a bit of Roquefort 
he deferred to her. 

“By the way, have they two or three 
others?” she asked. ‘Lucia may have for- 
gotten to tell about one.” 

He met the definite sarcasm squarely. ‘‘It 
serves me right,” he afirmed. “ But—you’ll 
forgive me.” 

A golden fire suddenly glowed in the brown 
of her eyes. “‘ Forgive you for tricking me!” 
she said in a cutting voice. “Forgive you for 
pretending to be somebody you are not, and 
inducing me to lunch with you because I 
thought you were an old friend of one of my 
school friends. I must ask you to get the 
bill so that I can pay my part and go.” 

For a moment he regarded her with a cer- 
tain look of wistfulness. Then, leaning a 
little forward, he said slowly, “‘ You’re quite 
right; it’s inexcusable; but I'll take the 
minute I have left to make my defense. It 
wasn’t just a joke for a joke’s sake.” Here 
the flash of a twinkle lit his eves. “Il came here 
to meet a friend. He failed to appear and I 
had just decided to leave when you came in. 
You did look at me as if you knew me and 


“} think I'l! have 
if you don’t mind,” 
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sat like a sphinx, regarding 
him. The waiter brought 
the bill and laid it face 
downward on the cloth. 

The young man gave a 
deprecatory shrug. “I 
wish you'd let me pay 
it. Then I’ll go away and 
never see you again. It 
isn’t fair to let you in for 
this because of my sins.” 

Her answer was fore- 
stalled by the voice of a 
messenger-boy who came 
wailing into the room: 
““Miss Torrence! Miss 
Torrence!” 

The girl blushed furious- 
ly, her brown eyes big 
with indecision. 

“That’s you!” said her 
opposite. “And that’s 
your professor!” 

He motioned the page, 
and the girl took the card 








A GENTLEMAN IN THE WAITING-ROOM 


for two seconds | thought perhaps I ought to 
know you. The next second we were speak- 
ing to each other; I did what I don’t often 
do—I acted on a wild impulse, a desire for a 
mild adventure.” ~ 

“It’s a compliment to be taken for a 
girl who would not object to such au- 
dacity.” 

He shook his head at his failure to make 
her see his viewpoint. “You mistake,” he 
went on in a voice of resignation. “I was 
lonely—awfully lonely. I’m not a native 
Yankee. I’ve been in Boston six months, 
and | haven’t got acquainted with a single 
woman of your sort. 1 was hungry to talk 
to a nice woman. Fate put you here and | 
didn’t resist. I’m afraid I’m not even very 
sorry, because this has been good. I’m only 
sorry that I seem to have treated you with 
any disrespect. I hope you'll be generous.” 

If he expected this to move her there was 
no sign that it had. Her red lips tightened; 
he could discern no softening in her eyes. 
It seemed to aggravate him, for he took up 
his speech again with sudden bitterness. 

“Let me make the case as bad as possible; 
I’m not an artist, or a doctor, or a profes- 
sional man of any sort—the kind writers 
make heroes of. I’ve never even lunched 
here before. I’m a clerk—a clerk in a law- 
yer's office. That’s what I am.” 

: With her elbows on the table, her chin 
propped on her slim, interlaced fingers, she 


from the salver. 

“Gentleman in the wait- 
ing-room,” said the boy. 

“Say that I will be 
there—in a few minutes.” 

“Do you still insist?” said the young man, 
laying his hand on the check. 

“Why be a hypocrite?” said she, crisply. 

“What!” he ejaculated. 

“I mean /’m a hypocrite,” she burst out, 
the red rose flush stealing over her cheek 
again. “I’ve been pretending that I feel 
outraged. I! don’t. I’m lonely and homesick 
sometimes myself. I don’t have many friends 
here. And I’ve enjoyed this hour. You’ve 
been nice. Besides,” and she shrugged in her 
abrupt little charming way, “I deceived you. 
I pretended I was a painter. I’m not. My 
stuff never came within a thousand miles of 
Pittsburgh. | don’t paint landscapes. I 
earn my living making Christmas cards and 
ball programmes. To-day instead of mead- 
ows I’m drawing Santa Clauses, and robin- 
redbreasts sitting on frost-bitten trees.” 

It was his turn to stare now, and she met 
his gaze half shamefaced, half smiling. He 
motioned the waiter and laid down a bill. 
“Then it’s all right?” he said, eagerly. “I’m 
forgiven?” 

Her shrug and her smile again. 

“We needed to find each other; we're go- 
ing to be friends,” he asserted, and across the 
table their hands met. “ My name’s Edward 
Braydon, Miss Torrence,” said he. 

“And now I must go to my professor.” 

“You'll let me come and see you?” 

She named a number on Guilford Street 
as she pushed back her chair. 
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EDITOR’S 


[he waiter put down the change, and the 
girl turned to her host with a sudden deci- 
sion. “I’m afraid you've spent a lot of 
money on this luncheon,” she put to him. 

“We must begin by being honest,” he 
admitted. “It’s much more than I usually 
spend. Say it would have given me a ticket 
to the mountains for my holiday. I don’t 
need that now. This hour was better than 
many mountains, and besides—” 

“Besides?” she echoed. 

“Why, there are going to be other hours, 
aren’t there—other hours when we shall 
make holiday together?” 

The flash of her white teeth and the dance 
in her eyes was her sufficient answer as they 
moved together out of the dining-room. 


No Natives 


WO natives of the Emerald Isle were dis- 
cussing, with evident irritation, the im- 
migré ation problem. 
“Thim furriners is gettin’ an awful hold in 
this counthry,” said Tim. 

“Thrue for yez,’’ answered the other, as 
he transferred his corn-cob pipe to the other 
side of his mouth. “I wuz readin’ over last 
evenin’ the list av min naturilized be Judge 
Corcoran, an’ ivery wan av thim wuz 
furrin!” 


Firm in the Faith 
VEN the best of us have a streak of 


prejudice in our composition. Aunt 
Sally was no exception. She never failed in 
her attendance at church—her church—sun- 
shine or shower, and knew no 
other faith than that promul- 
gated by the Methodists. 
one occasion her pastor 
was suddenly taken ill, and no 
services were held. Deeply dis- 
appointed, she started home- 
ward, and on her way had to 
pass the Episcopal church. The 
thought seized her to stop here 
for Sunday services. She got 
as far as the door, then preju- 
dice con uered : 
” /' jes’ won’t encourage 
“em,” ‘ae said, resolutely, and, 
turning about, went home. 


The Kind of Life 


HEY say that driver fairly 

put new life into that old 
racing-car.” 

“Vos, he did; inside of five 


miles it turned turtle.” SKYE: 











POMERANIAN: 
kept regular hours. 


“ How can I? 
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“What are you going to tell him?” he 
asked. 

“That will depend—perhaps the truth. 
After all, why shouldn’t 1?” 

“Why shouldn’t you?” he confirmed. 
“Do you want me to go in with you?” 

“Oh, I’m not afraid; but | can’t eat an- 
other luncheon.” 

Chey paused near the ‘reception-room door 
and looked in casually but curiously. The 
only other occupant was a small gentleman 
who had very little hair on the top of his 
head, while that at his temples showed a salt 
of gray. 

Miss Torrence put out her hand, and there 
was a speaking light in her eyes, “* Even if he 
is very nice, I’m glad you came,”’ said she. 


A “ Merracle”’ Indeed . 
EACON EPHR. AIM CORE was on his 


way home in Nottoway County, Vir- 
ginia, one beautiful Sunday morning, when 
Squire Allen stopped him. 

“Well, Uncle Eph,” he said, “what was 
the sermon about to-day?” 

‘All erbout a merracle, Mz Ars John,” the 
old darky answered. “I ain’ never hearn 
befo’ ob sech a merracle—dee twelve erpos- 
tles eatin’ five thousan’ loaves an’ three thou- 
Si in’ fishes!” 

“But that isn’t quite right,” 
began. “The real miracle 

*Scuse me, Mars John,” interrupted the 
old man, “but dat’s jes’ ezackly whut de 
merracle wuz—de merracle wuz dat dey 
didn’t bust.” 


the squire 





“You would feel much better if you 


” 


I’m not a watch-dog. 
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Intimidation 
Santa Ciaus: “Call him off and I'll give you anything you want.” 


Thoughtful 
ITTLE Della was slowly turning the 
leaves of her nursery-book when sud- 
denly she looked up and inquired: 
*“Mother, what day was I born on?” 
““Wednesday, dear.” 
“Wasn’t that fortunate! 


it’s your day 
‘at home,’” 


replied the little miss. 


The Candle-light 


ALTHOUGH ’m almost four, sometimes 
I’m frightened in the night. 

So mother says, “ Don’t be afraid, 
I'll leave a candle-light.” 


A little light the watch to keep, 
Until I sing myself to sleep. 


I love to watch the tiny flame 
That flickers to and fro, 

And watch the straight, white candle, 
Which must always shorter grow; 


For when I wake in early morn, 
rhe candle every bit has gone. 


If little boys should all grow short, 
Instead of growing tall, 

Some morning would their mothers find 
They had no sons at all? 


I’m very glad that we all know 
The proper way for boys to grow. 
-Harriet Works. 


The Wisdom of the East 
Ay CERTAIN Turk called Ali came to 


Nasradin Hodja (the wise man of Tur- 
key), and complained with tears in his eyes 
that his last hope had fled, since last night 
his only donkey had been stolen. 

Nasradin Hodja calmed the man with kind 
words and assured him that he would find 
his donkey the very next day. 

Accordingly, next day, which happened to 
be a Friday (the Sunday of Turks), Nasradin 
Hodja summoned all the inhabitants of the 
village, as he was in the habit of doing 
every Friday, and as usual delivered his 
speech about the Koran, finishing with the 
words: 

“Who amongst you, faithful worshipers 
of the Holy Koran, has never said a lie, has 
never stolen, never wished or done harm to 
his neighbors and country-fellows, has never 
disobeyed his parents, has never drunk any 
intoxicating liquors, never smoked, etc., etc., 

let that man come and stand by my 
side!” 

A robust-looking young peasant detached 
himself from the crowd and with a smile 
boldly advanced toward the speaker. 

Nasradin Hodja calmly turned toward Ali, 
who was still weeping over the loss of his 
donkey, and said: “Cease crying, your 


troubles are at an end; with the help of the 
Prophet we have found him,” and handed 
over to Ali the robust-looking peasant. 
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A Choice 


BY BLAKENEY 


OT a berth in old Westminster 

Would I care to occupy. 
Fame’s a most alluring spinster, 

And it’s sweet to catch her eye, 
But | cannot help a-thinkin’ 

*Tis no pleasure to be dead, 
With the Muses all a-prinkin’ 

Little laurels for your head. 


I’ve a sort of yearn for livin’, 
For the beauty of the sea, 
And my time I'd aye be givin’ 
To the country broad and free. 
I would rather be a noodle 
With my lungs chock-full of air 
Than the Grandest High Kyoodle 
In the Abbey over there. 


I would rather go a-fishin’, 
Or a-skippin’ up the pike, 
Than enjoy a high position 
Such as the Immortals strike. 

















Visitor: “ But surely you believe 


that women should vote ? 


GRAY 


What’s the good of being Byron, 
Done in marble or in brass, 
When you cannot hear the siren 
Call and summons of a lass? 


What’s the good of being some one 
Who’s been dead a hundred years 
Just a silent deaf-and-dumb one 
With no hearing to his ears 
When as Nobody you’re happy, 
With a heart that’s full of joy, 
And a spirit that’s as snappy 
As the nature of a boy? 


No, sirree! I want no laurel 
For to decorate my brow. 

With the famous I’ve no quarrel, 
But I'll tell you, anyhow, 

I would rather live and chortle 
As an atom blithe and gay 

Than to be a dead Immortal 


With a forehead crowned with bay! 





9 ° . *7 , * 9 ” 
“Oh, I spose it’s all right if ye haven't nothin’ better to do. 




















**Such troubles to sailors an’ whalers is sent.’ 
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An Unappreciated Tale 
AS I was a-smokin’ an’ jokin’ with Jim, 
\ feller he Says, Says he, 
“It’s terrible grim for to lose a limb.” 
“It is,” says we. 


“When paid for your sailin’ an’ whalin’ per 
trip,” 
This feller he says, says he, 
‘It’s terrible flip to scuttle the ship.” 


se 


t 1s, Savs we. 


“When driftin’, an’ victuals is little an’ few,” 
Chis feller he Says, Says he, 
‘It’s awfu! to chew on the rest o’ the crew.” 
“It is,” says we. 


‘It’s fearsome, this starvin’ an’ carvin’ in 
gore,” 
This feller he Says, Says he, 
“It’s worser to gnaw on your own leg raw.” 


7 


It 1S, Says we. 


“What troubles?” says Jim to me 


Says the seafarin’ gent, “It’s time as I went.” 


an is,” SaVvs Wwe 
Epmunp W. Putnam 
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Proof Positive 


RS. R. was an extremely 
careful mother, and had re- 
peatedly cautioned her six-year- 
old daughter against handling 
any object that might contain 





germs. One day the little girl 
came in and said: 
| f “Mother, I am never going 
to play with my kitty any more, 
f because she has germs on her.” 
| “Oh no,” replied her mother, 
“there are no germs on your 
“pi kitten.” 


“Yes, there are,” insisted the 
child. ‘“‘I saw one hop.” 


} Probably 
i, ISS WHEAT, the new teach- 
Sons er, was hearing the history 
lesson. Turning to one of the 
SSeS new scholars, she asked: 


“James, what was Washing- 
con’s Farewell Address?” 

The new boy arose with a 
promptitude that promised well 
for his answer. 

*“Heaven, ma’am,”’ he said. 


~ 8° 


ir fatner. 
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Involved 


OUNG Albert was a very 

practical youth, and every 
thing that he learned at school 
he endeavored to apply in his daily life and 
work. 

The lad had recently become very friendly 
with a little boy who had lately moved in 
that vicinity, and one afternoonihis mother 
asked him if his little playmate was an only 
child. Whereupon Albert looked very wise 
and triumphant. 

**He’s got just one sister,” he said. “He 
tried to catch me when he told me he had 
two half-sisters, but I guess I know enough 
about fractions for that.” 


The Source 
MB. HOYLE was a most indulgent father, 
| 


yut of late he had commenced to think 
that his son Arthur was taking advantage of 
his generosity. 

“Why, when I was your age, young man,” 
he said one morning, after a particularly ur- 
gent demand for more funds, “I didn’t have 
as much money to spend in a month as you 
spend in a day.” 

“Well, dad, don’t scold me about it,” said 
the youth. “Why don’t you go for grand- 
father?” 
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